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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


The EARL of SHELBURNE, 


One of His MajzsTy's Principal SECRETARIES of STATE. 


My Los, 


AVING been accidentally acquainted with your Lord- 
ſhip's ſituation and character, before you became conſpi- 
cuous to the public eye, it was impoſſible that you ſhould not 
occur to my mind, while I was endeavouring to introduce TzLz- 
 Macyus to my countrymen as an example of early virtue and 
noble views : there was a time, when, like him, you took the 
field as a volunteer, to qualify yourſelf for command in defence 
of your country ; and, though a youth, diſtinguiſhed yourſelf 
in arms upon a foreign ſhore : but the parallel, however ſtriking, 
is rather general than particular, rather in character than fitua- 
tion; it conſiſts in the ſteady purſuit of the great purpoſes of 
life, at an age when diſſipation is ſcarcely ſuppoſed to deſerve 


cenſure. 


As the friend of man, jealous of public liberty; as honoured _ 


by the beſt of princes, with the adminiſtration of the beſt govern- 
ment; as having not talents only, but paſſions directed to the 
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community as their object; as a citizen from whom, when time 
ſhall have engrafted experience upon ability, your country may 
expect yet more important ſervice ; I offer you, without apology, 
this public teſtimony of my reſpect: there is a natural equality 
among mankind, which ſhould never be forgotten amidſt all the 
differences of circumſtance and fatuation ; and he who, without 
party views or ſiniſter intereſt, pays the tribute of praiſe where 


his heart acknowledges merit, can never be diſappointed in the 
event, but when he is miſtaken in the character. 


I am, with the greateſt Reſpect, 
My Lord, _ 
Your Lordſhip's faithful 


BROMLEY, KENT; And moſt obedient humble Servant, 
12th April, 1768. | 


JOHN HAWKESWORTH. 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


A. 


II IS Grace the Archbiſhop of Armagh, 


Primate of all Ireland 
The right hon, the Earl of Ancram 
The right hon. the Earl of Arran 
The right hon. Lord Annaly 
Sir Thomas Adams, Barr. 
Sir Fitzgerald Aylmer, Bart. 
Sir Jeffery Amherſt, Knight of the Bath 
The right hon. Francis Andrews, Provoſt 
of the Univerſity of Dublin 


The hon. John Gay Alleyn, Speaker of 


the Aſſembly in Barbadoes 

The rev. Dean Avarill of Ireland 

George Ayſcough, Eſq; 

Thomas Adderley, Eſq; M. P. for * 
donbridge in Ireland 

John Aubrey, Eſq; 

Francis Auſten, EG 

Richard Ayton, ; 

Abraham Ii f. Eſqz 


Mrs. Sarah Archdale of Mount Eccles, 


Dublin 
Liu Aldridge of Deptford,. Eſq; 
| ies Þ 
wil iam Airey, F 
Mr. Allnut of Elham ! in Kent 
Mr. Thomas Aſheton of Barbadoes 
Mr. Alexander Peter Allan 


The right hon. the Farl of Bleſington 
The right hon. the Counteſs of Bleſington 
The right hon. the Earl of Ballimont 
The right hon. the Earl of Bective 

The right hon. the Lord Viſcount Bar- 
- ringron, Secretary at War 

The right hon. the Lady Sarah Bunbury 
The right hon. the Lord Robert Bertie 
The right hon. the Lord Brandon 

The right hon. the Lord Belfield 


Sir Brook Bridges, Bart. M. P. for the 


County of Kent 


Sir Arthur Brooke, Bart. M. P. for Fer- 
managh in Ireland 

Sir Charles Bingham, Bart. M. P. for 
Mayo in Ireland 

Sir Robert Bernard, Bart. 

Sir Charles William Blunt, Bart. 


Sir Hanſon Berney, Bart. of Kirby, Nor- 


folk 

Sir Thomas Blackall, Knut. ; 

The right hon. William Brownlow, Ela; 

The right hon. Iſaac Barre 

The hon. and rev. Mr. Brathwaite of Bar- 
badoes 

The hon. Mrs. Bouverie 

The hon. Mrs. Brown 

Mrs. Boughton 

The rev. Dean Bailey of Ireland 

Mrs. Bernard 

The rev. Dr. Berkeley, Chancellor of 
Brecknock 

The _ Dr. Bernard 

Mrs. Catharine 

Miſs — on, 

Charles Boone, Eſq; 

William Blair, Eq; 

Col. William Burton, M. P. for Newens 
lemavady in Ireland 

Arthur Burdet, Eſq; 


Mrs. Catherine Blunt 


Mrs. Dorothea Blunt 

Harry Blunt, Eſq; 

Walter Blunt, Efq; 

William Blunt, Eſq; 

James Brockman, Eſq; late of Beach- 
borough, Kent 

* Mary Brockman of Beachborough, 

ent 

The rev. Mr. Ralph Drake Brockman, 
B. D. of Beachborough, Kent 

Jacob Blaquiere, Eſq; 

Miſs Barwell 

John Barwell, Eſq; 


Col. Henry Babcock of Stone ington in 


Connecticut in America 


Richard Berenger, Eſq; 
William Belcher, Eiq; 


Edmund 
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Edmund Burk, Eſq; 

John Boldero, Eſq; 

Peregrine Bertie, Eſq; 

Miſs Bowles 

The rev. Mr. Thomas Bagſhaw 

The rev. Mr. Bret of Queen's College, 
Cambridge | 

The rev. Mr. Richard Bathurſt of Finch- 
cocks in Kent 

Mrs. Barnard 

Richard Brown, Eſq; 


The rev. Mr. Beauvoir, Maſter of King's 


School, Canterbury 
Mrs. J. Boſanquet 
Miſs Bel! 

Anſon Beaumont, Eſq; 


Henry Beccles, Eſq; of Barbadoes 


Robert Beccles, Eſq; of Barbadoes 
Miſs Bond of Tooting, Surry 


John Bond, Eſq; 


Thomas Bond, Eſq, | 

John Bourke, Eſq; M. P. for Naas in 
Ireland 

William Burton, Eſq; M. P. for Gowran 
in Ireland 

Henry Bingham, Eſq; of Caſtle Bourke, 
M. P. tor Tuam in Ireland 

Bellingham Boyle, Eſq; M. P. for Youghall 
in Ireland 

Charles Brandford, Eſq; of Barbadoes 

The rev. Mr. Edward Brace of Barbadoes 

Miſs Bernard of Wandſworth 

Gill Badeley, Eſq; 

George Bellas, Eſq; 

Charles Burney, Elq; | 

The rev. Mr. William Bill 

Edward Bridgen, Eſq, 

Charles Buxton, Eſq, 

Ifaac Bukton, Eſq; 

— Buxton, M. D. 

Mrs. Brittnor 

Mr. Richard Blackburn of Woodſtreet 

Ynyr Burges, Eſq; | 

Mr. Alexander Blackrie 

Mr. Charles Bathurſt 

Mr. John Buxton | 

Mr. James Burgh, Maſter of the Aca- 
demy at Stoke Newington 

Mr. Benjamin Brown 

Mr. Michael Bovell 


Mr. Balfour, Bookſeller in Edinburgh, 
three Copies . h 
Mr. Robert Booth, Maſter of the Aca- 

demy at Bromley in Kent | 
Mr. Thomas Bellamy, Junior 


; 


The Univerſity Library at Cambridge 

His Grace the Lord Archbiſhop. of Caſhel 
in Ireland | | | 

The right hon the Earl of Cheſterfield 

The right hon. the Earl of Chatham 

The right hon. the Counteſs of Chatham 

The right hon. the Lord Craven | 

The right hon. the Lord Cadogan 

The right hon. the Earl of Charlemont 

The right hon. the Earl of Cavan 

The right hon. the Lady Camden 

The right hon. the Lord Vicount Cun- 
ingham | 

The right hon. the Lord Viſcount Clon- 

william 

The right rev. the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne 
in Ireland | | 

The right rev. the Lord Biſhop of Clougher 
in Ireland 

The right hon. the Lady Cranſton 

Too * hon. the Lady Charlotte Coul- 
thu | 

The right hon. the Lady Clive, Berkley 
Square 

The right hon. Henry Seymour Conway 

The right hon. Nathaniel Clements 

The hon. Charles Sloane Cadogan 

The hon, Mrs. Cholmondeley 

Lady Clive of Ormond Street 

Lady Cooke 

Lady Eliz:.beth Chaplin 

Sir James Caldwell, Bart. 

Sir William Codrington, Bart, 

The rev. Dean Cope of Ireland 

Colonel 2 

_ Crewe, Eſq; 
rs. Crewe 

Captain Nicholas Coulthurſt 


Miſs Codrington 


Miſs Cook 


9 coloncl 


Thomas Cholmondeley, 
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Colonel Robert Cuninghame, M. P. for 
Armagh in Ireland 
Major John Caldwell 
Captain Henry Caldwell, Governor of 
ort Auguſta in Jamaica 

Eſq; of Vale 

Royal | 

Richard Cox, Eſq; 

John Carter of Portſmouth, my 

Michael Clarke, Eſqz M. P. for Bally- 
ſhannon in Ireland | 

Cox, Eſq; 

The rev. Marmaduke Cramer 

Joſiah Cooper, Eſq; M. P. for Caſtlebar 

=O Ireland E® 4 5 

John Cramer, Eſa; M. P. for Belterbet 

Mrs. Cramer 

Captain-Clarke | 

Maurice Coppinger, Eſq; M. P. for Ard- 
fert in Ireland 

Lancelot Croſby, Eſq; M. P. for the ſame 
Place | 

The rev. H. Carr, D. D. Chaplain to.the 
Houſe of Commons in. Ireland. 

Maurice Croſsby, Eſq; 


* 


Richard Crs 


George Clark, Eſq; 

Anthony Chamier, Eſq; 

George Colman, Eſq; 

Zachary Chambers, Eſq;. 

William Curteis, Eſq; 

Miſs Clarges of Bath 

John Curzon, Eſq, 

John Cator, Eſq; 

Joſeph Cator, Eſq; 

Mrs. Cator 

Mrs. Chambers of Hackney 

Michael Collinſon, Eſq; 

Thomas Collinſon, Eſq; 

William Cookes, Eſq; ; 

The rev. Mr. Daniel Cowper 

Miſs Creed, two Copies 

The rev. Mr. Thomas Colli fecond 
Maſter of Wincheſter Schoo 

Crawford, A. M. Maſter of the 
Academy at Newington, Surry 

The rev. Mr. John Carter of Barbadoes 

Mr. Iſaac Ni Collins of Barbadoes 


— 


Mr. Thomas Cox of Barbadoes 

Mr. J. Cockfield 

Mr. Charles Clavey, Junior 

Mr. Roger Cole, Gentleman Commoner 
of Corpus Chriſti College, Oxford 

Mr. William Clarke, Merchant, of Ipſwich 


Mr. Robert Cole of South End 


The rev. Mr. Carr, Vicar of Milton in 
 Yorſhire 
Mr. _ Cripps of Cirenceſter, Glou- 
ceſterſhire | 
— Conſtable 5 | 
illiam Currie, ; of Po : 
Coghill Cramer, EO, "ou 
Mrs. Chaſe 
John Craufurd, Eſqz 
Mr. Nicholas Cavanaugh 
Mr. Duncan Clerk 


D 


His Grace the Archbiſhop of Dublin 

The right hon. the Earl of Drogheda 

The right hon. the Lady Arabella Denny 

The right hon. William Dowdeſwell, E 

Sir Robert Dean, Bart. 

Colonel William Deane = 

Major Deacon 

Thomas Dawſon, Eſq; 

George Dunbar, Eſq; M. P. for Gowran 
in Ireland 

Marriot Dalway, Eſq; M. P. for Carrick» 
tergus . 

Samuel Dyer, Eſq; 

George Drake, Elq, 

B. Duncan Daviſon, Eſq; 

Harry Daviſon, Eſq; 

Andrew Daviſon, Eſq; - 

William Duncombe, Eſq; 

Mrs. Duncombe of Canterbury 

Charles Dingley, Eſq; 

William Deedes, Eſq; of St. Stevens near 
Canterbury 

William Dawſon, Eſq; Cornhill 

Samuel Dickinſon, Eſq, 

Mrs. Davenhill | 

The rev. John Douglas, D. D. Canon of 
Windſor | 

The 


The rev. William Dodd, D. D. 

Mr. Ditcher of Bath 

Mr. Diſney of St. Peter's Coll. Carnbridge 

Mr. Daniel Denny of Barbadoes 

Mr. John Dapwell of Barbadoes 

Mrs. Sarah Dunning of Shadwell 

Mr. John Dobſon, Merchant, of Ipſwich 

Mr. James Dodſley, Bookſeller, 12 Copies 

Mr. Thomas Davies, Bookſeller, in Ruſſel 
Street, Covent Garden, ow Copies 

Mr. Thomas Dawſon 

Meſſrs. Davis and Reymers, Bookſellers 

Mr. Robert Dallas 


E. 
The right hon. the Earl of Eglington 


Samuel Egerton, Eſq; M. P. for Cheſter 


William Evelyn, E-fq; M. P. for Hithe 
in Kent 

Echlin, Eſq, 

Mrs. Edwards of Rame in Cornwall 


Miſs Eliott of Northfleet 


Francis Eyre, Eſq; 

Thomas Ellis, Eſq; 

John Eyre, Eſq; M. P. for Galway in 
Ireland 

Colonel Thomas Eyre 

Ifaac Eccles, Eſq; 


| 2 Errington, Eſq; 


Mr. John Elliot 

Mr. Edie of Preſton in Northumberland 
Mr. John Ellis 

Mr. Samuel Enderby 
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The right hon. the Farl of Farnham 

The right hon. the Lady Anne Fitzgerald 

The hon. Mr. Fitzmaurice, two Books 

The right hon. William Forteſcue, Eſq; 
Poſt-maſter of Ireland 

Sir William Forbes, Bart. 4wo _ 

Admiral Forbes 

Lady Forſter 
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Miſs Finch | 

Miſs Charlotte Finch 

Henry Finch, Eſq; 

1 he rev. Dean Fletcher of Ireland 

TR Franklin, Eſq; Governor of New 

er 

Benjamin Franklin, Eſq; L. L. D. of Phi- 
ladelphia 

Miſs Ford 

Thomas Fowel, Eſq; 12 Books 

William Forbes, Eſq; of Barbadoes 

Henry Fiſher, Eſq; of Barbadoes 


James Forteſcue, Eſq; M. P. for Lowthe 
in Ireland 

Henry Flood, Eſq; M. P. for Callen in 
Ireland 

Mrs. Fitzmaurice 

Robert Fitzgerald, Eſq; M. P. for Dingle- 
Icouch in Ireland 

Capt. Thomas Fowke, Equerry to his 
Royal Highneſs the D. of Cumberland 

Richard French, Eſq; M. P. for Galway 
in Ireland 

Frederick French, Eſq; 

The rev. Mr. Frampton 

The rev. Mr. Henry Foulkes 

John Frere, Eſq; of the Middle TAPS 

Boyce Free, Eſq; 

Mr. Ford of Gulſton Square 

The rev. Mr. Francis Fawkes 

The rev. Mr. Hugh Farmer 


G. 
His Royal Highneſs William Henry Duke 


of Glouceſter 


The right rev. the Lord ep of Glou- 


ceſter 
The right hon. the Lord Gore 
The right hon. the Lord Adam Gordon 


Sir Benet Gerrard, Bart. 


The right hon. Charles Gardener 


The hon. Richard Gore, M. P. for Caſlle- 


bar in Ireland 
Sir Francis Goſli 18. Kat, 
Faulk Greville, Eſq; tuo Books RY: 
mars, 
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Mrs. Greville, iwo Books 

Hamilton Graydon, Eſq; 

George Glover, Eſq; 

Nicholas Gay, Eſq; 

Colonel Henry Gore 

Henry Gore, Eſq; M. P. for Laneſbo- 
rough in Ireland 

Mrs. Goſling 

Miſs Gammon 

Dr. William Grant 

Dr. Green | 

Benjamin Gittins, Eſq; of Barbadoes 

Thomas Green, Eſq; of Ipſwich | 

Oſgood Gee, Eſq; of the Middle Temple 

Mrs. Godin | 

William Gemmell, Eſq, . 

Mr. Griffiths a 

Mr. William Gallaway of Bath 

Mr. James Garth i 


Mr. Gerrard 


Mr. John Gittins of Barbadoes 

Mr. Robt. Sedgwick Gittins of Barbadoes 
Mr. Joſeph Green 

Ralph Gowland, Eſq; . 

The rev. Dr. Griffith 

Albert Gledſtanes, Eſq; 

Robert Gamble, Eſq; 
Alexander Gordon, 
David Garrick, Eſq; - 
Mrs. Garrick 


q 


H. 
Her Grace the Dutcheſs of Hamilton 
The right hon. the Earl of Hertford 
The right hon. the Counteſs Dowager of 
Hume | | 
The right hon. the Lady Mary Howard 
The right hon. John Hely Hutchinſon, 
Eſq; prime Serjeant of Ireland 
The right hon. William Gerrard Hamilton 
The hon. and rev. Frederick Hamilton 
The hon. Henry Evans Holder, Eſq; of 
Barbadoes, two Books 
Sir John Hort, Barr. 
Sir William Hamilton, Bart. 
The rev. Dr. Head, Archdeacon and Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury : 


The rev. Archdeacon Hutchinſon of [re- 


land 
Mrs. Jane Hart | 
Colonel John Allen Holder of Barbadoes 
Gorges Edmund Howard, Eſq; 
Joſiah Hort, Eſq; h 


John Hatch, Eſq; | 


Gorges Hamilton, Eſq; M. P. for Swords 
in Ireland | 

Charles Hamilton, Eſq; 

Robert Hamilton, Eſq; M. P. for Bangor 
in Ireland | 

Joſeph Henry, Eſq; M. P. for Longford: 
in. Ireland: 

Colonel Hill 


John Hamilton, Eſq; 


Henry Hamilton, Eſq; M. P. for Derry 
in Ireland 

Mrs. Horſman 

Mrs. Hoadley 

George Heathcote, Eſq; 

The rev. Mr. Walter Harte, Canon of 
Windſor | 

James Henckell, Eſq; 

Iſaac Henckell, Eſq;.. 


Miſs Henckell 


James Henckell, junior 
Thomas Hunt, Eſq; 
John Heaton, Eſ 
Thomas Hicks, ; 
Miſs Haagen, two Books * 
Robert Hodgſon, Eſq, 
ohn Henderſon, Eſq; 
he rev. Mr. William Hirſt, A. M. F. R. &. 


Knight Hillardſon, Eſq; of Barbadoes 


—_ Haywood 

ichael Cope Hopton, 

Timothy Hollis, Ela, 5 

Paul Hitch, Eſc > 

Francis Hopkinton, Eſq; of Philadelphia 
Miſs A. Hunter | 
Thomas Harriſon, Eſq; 

Matthew Harriſon, Eſq; 

Benjamin Harriſon, Elq; 

Robert Herries, Eſq; 

The worſhipful D-. Hay, Dean of the 
Arches, two Copies fe. 
Sackville Hamilton, Eſq; 

Mr. Ozias Humph 
Mr. John Hodge 
a Mr. 
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Mr. John Harman 
Mr. Samuel Hawkins 
Mr. Edward Hawkins 
Mr. John Hoole 
Mr. Hardham 

Mr. Edward Hopegood 


. 
The right hon. the Earl of Inchiquin 


The right hon. the Lord Viſcount Jocelyn 
General Irvine 


St. John Jefferys, Eſq; M. P. fer Mid- 


dleton in Ireland 
William Irvine, Eſq; 
Mrs. James 
Alexander Johnſon, Eſq; 
in Scotland 
John Jackſon, Eſq; 
Mrs. Jubb 
Mrs. Jones 
ohn Ironmonger, Eſq, 
William Jelf, Ec. 3 
Thomas Jordan, Eſq; 
Mrs. Innocent 
Miſs Innocent - 
Philip Juſtice, Eſq; of Plymouth 
Miſs Jermy of Shrewſbury | 
Ambroſe Iſted, Eſq; 
Mr. Thomas William Jolly 
Mr. William James 
Mr. Jepſon | 
Mr. Thomas Jeanes, Student of Win- 
cheſter College 
Mr. John Jackſon 


of Carnſalloch 


K. 


The right hon. the Counteſs of K 

The right hon. the Lord Viſcount Kil- 
mair | 

The right hon. the Lord Viſct. Kin 

The right rev. the Lord Biſhop of Kil- 
lala in Ireland 

The right hon. Lord Kinnaird 

The hon. Miſs Kinnaird 

The hon. Mrs. Knox 


Gorges 
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Andrew Knox, Eſq; M. P. for Donnegal 
in Ireland 

The rev. Dr. Karr, Chaplain to the hon. 
the Houſe of Commons in Ireland 

James Anthony Keck, Eſq; 

Mrs. Keck 


David Anthony Keck, Eſq; A. M. of St. 


John's College, Cambridge 
Miſs Keck | 

Capt. Kelly 

Miſs Knatchbull 

Mrs. Knapp of Southend 

William Knight, Eſq; of Barbadoes 
Thomas Knight, Junior, Eſq; of God- 


merſham in Kent 
Miſs Knight of the ſame Place 


Mr. John Kerwin 


Mr. William King, Merchant, of Ipſwich 
Mr. King | 


Mr, William King, Merchant in Hull 


I. 


The right hon. the Lord Lyttelton 

The right hon. the Earl of Lowth 

The right hon. the Lord Lyfford, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland 

The right hon. the Lord Liſle 

The hon. Henry Loftus 


Lady Leake 


Sir Robert Ladbroke, Knt. 
Colonel Lambert 
Colonel Lutterel 


Lutterel, Eſq; M. P. for Wiga! 
Lane, Eſt 1 TY 


Francis Lumm, IA of Bath 

Warburton Litron, Eſq; 

The rev. Dr. Edward Ledwick 

Hercules Langriſh, Eſq; M. P. for Knock- 
. topher in Ireland 

The rev. Dr. Robert Law „ 

The rev. Dr. Leland, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin . 


wther M. P. for 
in Ireland 6 _ | 3 8985 


Charles Lucas, M. D. M. P. for Dublin 
Samuel Lloyd, Eſq; 
Mrs. Littlehales 


br Loveday, Eſq; of Caverſham, Oxon 


ohn Loveday, B. C. L. of Magdalen 
College, Oxford . 


Peter 
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Peter Robert Luard, Eſq; 

Peter Leheup, Eſq; | 

Iſaac Lavine, Eſq; of Barbadoes 

Charles Lindegren, Eſq; 

The rev. Mr. Egerton Leigh, A. M. 
Rector of Lyme, Cheſhire 

Geo. Leigh, Eſq; of High Leigh, Cheſh. 

Charles — Eſq; 


John Lyddal, Eſq; of Uxmore, n 
Linwood, | 


Iſaac Lefevre of Mile ad; 
Leonard Lefevre, Eſq; of 
The rev. Mr. Lowth 
James Lacy, Eſq; 


Elter 


M. 
His Excellency the Prince of Meſierano, 
Ambaſſador from the Court of Spain 
The right hon. the Earl of Marchmont 
The right hon. the Earl of Milltown 
The right hon. the Earl of Moyra + 
The right hon. the Lord Viſcount Mount- 
morris 
The right hon. the Lord Mulgrave 
The rake hon. the Lady Mulgrave 
The right hon. and right rev. the Lord 
Biſhop of Meath 
The right 
The hon. the Lady Mayne 
The hon. Colonel Maitland 


The hon. Barry Maxwell, M. P. for Ar- 


magh in Ireland 
His Excellency Sir George Mac Cartney 
Bart. 
Sir John Mordaunt, Knight of the Bath 
Sir ſhomas Maud, Bart. M. P. for Tip- 
in Ireland 
Sir James May, Bart. M. P. for Wuater- 
ford in Ireland | 
Sir _ Mollyneux, Bart, M. P. for 
Clogher in _— 
Sir john Major, Bart. 
The hon. Irenæus Moe, Eſa; of Barbadoes 
ames Mac Cartney, Eſq; 
dy Mill 
Lieutenant General Moſtyn 


hon. the Lord Mountflorence 


Miſs Moſtyn 

Mrs. Mountague 

Major Mordaunt 

Mrs. Moak 

Dr. Morton 

David Middleton, Eſq; 

John Macgill, Eſq; M. P. for Caſtle Mar- 
tyr, Ireland 

Redmond Morris, Eſq; M. P. for New- 
ton, Ireland Fi 

Thomas Mahon, Junior, Eſq; 

Guy Moore, Eſq; M. P. for Clonmell in 

reland 

William Montgomery, Elq; M. P. for 
Augher in Ireland | 

Arthur Mervyn, Eſq; 

Humphry Minchen, Eſq; 

Steven Moore, Eſq; M. P. for Fethard, 
Ireland 

The rev. Mr. Maurice Mahon 

Thomas Mahon, Eſq; M. P. for Roſ- 
common in Ireland 

Nicholas Munckley, M. D. 

Mrs. Mill 

Robert Morley, Eſq 

John Morſe, Eſq; 

Miſs Mendes 

Ridgway Owen Merrick, Eſq; 

Mrs. Eliza Morgan of "Steeple Clayton, 
Bucks 

John Maſon, Eſq; 

Mrs. Maſon 

George Maſon, Eſq; 

James Maycock, Eſq; of Barbadoes 

Major Mordaunt 

Mrs. Mecom 

Miſs Meares of Cranbrook 

8 Macleane, Eſq, 
apt Robert M 

Mr. Moreau * 

Mr. Maddiſon 

Meſſrs. T. and J. Merril of Cambridge 


N. 
His Grace the Duke of Nomthurnbertind 


The right hon. the Lord Viſcount Newton 


Richard Neville, Eſq, . 


a 2 James 


Xil 


James Napier, Eſq; 

Brockhill Newburg, Efq; 

James Norman, Eſq; 17 Books 
Mrs. Norman of Bromley, 6. Books 
Mrs. Norman of Chelſea 

John Nicolls, Eſq; 2 Books 
Robert Nettleton, Eſq; 

Gabriel Neve, Eſq; 

Dr. Nugent 

Richard Norton, Eſq; of Ipſwich 


The rev. Mr. Noel, Rector of Bolton, 


Yorkſhire 
George Nelſon, Eſq; 
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HE TELEMacuvs of the celebrated archbiſhop of Cambray 
| is a work of ſuch reputation, that it would be ſcarce leſs 
abſurd to recommend it, than to recommend the writings of Homer 
and Virgil: it holds the firſt claſs among the moral works of ima- 
gination in France, it has paſſed through innumerable editions, 
art has been exhauſted to adorn it, and learning to illuſtrate its 
beauties ; it has been tranſlated into every language in Europe, the 
Turkiſh not excepted, and there are no leſs than five tranſlations of 
it in our own: to tranſlate it, indeed, is eaſy ; but to tranſlate it, ſo 
as to give it the ſame rank in a foreign language that it holds in 
the original, is difficult. It has generally been thought, that a per- 
fect knowledge of the correſponding words, through all their in- 
flexions, in two languages, is a ſufficient qualification to tranſlate 
one into the other; and, conſequently, that a fine book in one lan- 
guage will, in the hands of a tranſlator ſo qualified, neceſſarily 
become a fine book in another: this however is ſo far from being 
true, that a book which has any merit, beſides that of truth and 
ſentiment in the abſtract, will be bad in the verſion in proportion 
as it is good in th original, if the tranſlator is qualified _ for 
verbal interpretation. 


To tranſlate a work of Fancy, * owes great part of its 
power to poetical beauties and elegance of compoſition, ſome taſte 
for poetry, and ſome ſkill in writing is certainly neceflary, of which 
all who have hitherto tranſlated Fenelon's Te.zMacavs into Engliſh 
were totally deſtitute: their verſions, indeed, are, in general, ſo 
much the ſame, that, one r fallẽd, it is diſſicult to conceive 
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what encouraged the hope that another would ſucceed: my tranſ- 
lation is, at leaſt, very different from all others ; 'and yet I have 
ſcrupulouſly preſerved, not only every incident, and every ſenti- 


ment, but even every metaphor, as far as the different genius of 
the two languages would admit. 


To thoſe that have read this work only as an exerciſe at ſchool, 
its beauties are wholly unknown; and among them that have 
learned French in this country, there is not, probably, above one 
in fifty who can now read it in the original with more advantage, 


than a native of France would read Pope's Rape of the Lock in a 
proſe tranſlation. | 


To both theſe, therefore, as well as to perſons who are wholly 
unacquainted with the French language, this verſion, if I have 
been able to accompliſh my purpoſe, may be acceptable: it may 
alſo facilitate and ſweeten the labour of thoſe that are learning it; 
it may give them a reliſh for a book that will probably be put 
into their hands; and though it may not much aſliſt them in a 
mere verbal conſtruction, it may perhaps ſhew them its inſuffi- 
ciency, and excite an attempt to transfuſe the ſpirit with the ſenſe, 


My principal view, however, was much more extenſive, than to 
aſſiſt learners of the French language. I have attempted to render 
a work full of ingenious fiction, juſt reaſoning, important precepts, 
and poetical imagery, as pleaſing in Engliſh, as it is in French, to 
thoſe who read it as their native tongue: if I have ſucceeded, I 
have not only made a valuable addition to our polite literature, but 
rendered my country a much more important ſervice, by putting 
into the hands of our youth one of the few books, which genius 
and learning have a right. Sno ; which at once captivate the 
imagination, inform the underſtanding, and regulate the will. 


3 That 
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That an edition offered to the public by ſubſcription, might bear 
the ſame proportion to the price that is uſual on other occaſions, it 
has, at a conſiderable expence, been adorned with cuts, deſigned by 
Wale and engraved by Grignion, the two principal artiſts in this 
country: ſo many different deſigns, of the hiſtorical kind, have 
been made for foreign editions, that the ſubjects were at laſt ex- 
hauſted; and, as it was thought better to have originals than copies, 
the deſigns for this edition are emblematical, not intended to repre- 
ſent any particular event, but the principal fubject of each book, 
as well with reſpect to the action, as the moral principles it in- 
culcates. | 


Ihe arguments which have been hitherto placed at the head of 

the ſeveral books, where they could only anticipate the events, 
and leſſen the pleaſure that ariſes from the gradual progreſs of 
the action, are now prefixed as a table of contents, with an expla- 
nation of the cuts, and references to the pages from which the 
ſubjects have been taken. 
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T"ELEMACHUS, conducted by Minerva under the likeneſs 

of Mxrox, lands, after having ſuffered ſhipwreck, upon * 
the iſland of the Goddeſs CaLyeso, who was ftill regretting the 
departure of ULysszs. The Goddeſs receives him favourably, 
conceives a paſlion for him, offers him immortality, and enquires 


his adventures. He relates his voyage to Pylos and Lacedemon; | » 
his ſhipwreck upon the coaſt of Sicily; the danger he was in © 
of being offered as a ſacrifice to the manes of Anchiſes ; the * 
aſſiſtance which Mxxrox and he gave to Aceſtes againſt an in- F 
curſion of Barbarians, and the gratitude of the king, who, to 3 
reward their ſervice, gave them a Tyrian veſſel, that they might ; * 
return to their country. . 8 iy 
Head-piece. YouTH ſeduced by s£nsvAL PLEASURE, See the ſolici- B 
tation of Cal vrso, p. 7. | | | 


Tail-piece, Two doves billing, and the bow and arrows of Cupid, 
emblems relative to the ſubject of the book. | 


BOOK 
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 TetpMAGnvs relates his being taken in the Tyrian veſſel by the: 
fleet of Seſoſtris, and carried captive into Egypt. He deſcribes. 
the beauty of the country, and the wife government of its king. 
He relates alſo that MenTor was ſent a ſlave into Athiopia, and 
that he was himfelf reduced to keep ſheep in the deſart of Oaſis: 
that in this ſtate he was comforted by Termoſiris a prieſt of 
Apollo, who taught him to imitate the God, who had once been 
the ſhepherd of Admetus : that Seſoftris having at length heard 
with aſtoniſhment what his influence and example had effected 
among the ſhepherds, determined to fee him, and. being con- 
vinced of his innocence, promiſed to ſend him to Ithaca; but 
that the death of Seſoſtris overwhelmed him with new calami- 
ties: that he was impriſoned in a tower which overlooked the 
ſea, from whence he ſaw Bocchoris, the new king, flain in a 
battle againſt part of his ſubjects, who had revolted, and called 
in the Tyrians to their aſſiſtance. 


Head-piece, VIX Tos nne Hop as a companion to Disrasss. 
P. 24 to 28. 


Tail-piece, Atree in full bloſſom, the emblem of Hope: the ſeaſon: 
is nnn by the vernal * Aries. 


B O OR III. 


5 relates, that the ſucceſſor of Bocchoris cereal all! 
the Tyrian priſoners, he was himſelf ſent to Tyre, on board the 
veſſel of Narbal, who had commanded the Tyrian fleet: that 

Narbal gave him a deſcription of Pygmalion their king, and ex-- 
_ preſſed *** of danger from the cruelty of his avarice; 
that ? 
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that he afterwards inſtructed him in the commercial regulations 
of Tyre; and that being about to embark in a Cyprian veſſel in 
order to proceed by the iſle of Cyprus to Ithaca, Pygmalion diſ- 
covered that he was a ſtranger, and ordered him to be ſeized; 
that his life was thus brought into the moſt imminent danger, 
but that he had been preſerved by the tyrant's miſtreſs Aſtarbe, 
that ſhe might, in his ſtead, deſtroy a young Lydian of whom ſhe 
had been enamoured, but who' rejected her for another. 


Head-piece. FaLstnoop ſeducing YouTn to a place of ſecurity ; 
who turning from her to TRUTH, takes the road of Virtue, not- 
withſtanding the dangers that beſet it: a ſhield that appears 
to be held over him from the clouds, repreſents the protection 
afforded by Providence to integrity. See p. 51 to 53. 


Tail-piece. Other emblems of Fidelity and Truth ; the ſun-flower, 
or heliotrope, ſaid to turn always to the ſun, and a mathema- 
tical diagram. SY 


en m. 


CaLyrso interrupts Te LEMACHUS in his relation, that he may retire 
to reſt. Mex rox privately reproves him, for having undertaken 
the recital of his adventures; but, as he has begun, adviſes him 
to proceed. TEeLEMAcnvs relates, that during his voyage from 
Tyre to Cyprus, he dreamt that he was protected from Venus 
and Cupid by Minerva ; and that he afterwards imagined he 
ſaw MenxToR, who exhorted him to fly from the iſle of Cyprus; 
that when he awaked the veſſel would have periſhed in a ſtorm, 
if he had not himſelf taken the helm, the Cyprians being all 
intoxicated with wine: that when he arrived at the ifland, he 
ſaw with horror the moſt contagious examples of debauchery ; 
but that Hazael, the Syrian to whom MN rox had been fold, hap. 


pening 
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pening to be at Cyprus at the ſame time, brought the two 
friends together, and took them on board his veſſel that was 
bound to Crete; that during the voyage he had ſeen Amphitrite 
drawn in her chariot by ſea horſes, a ſight Ong entertaining | 
and eee | | 


Head piece. virus Aeg to b Yourn the turpitude of sEN- 
svuAL PLEASURE, expreſſed by unveiling the hidden deformity of 
a ſleeping figure, Fair to the waiſt but ending foul.” See 
MenToR's admonition, and the effect it produced, p. 68, 69. 


Tail-piece. A ſnake under flowers, a well known emblem of latent 
miſchief under pleaſing appearances. 


B O O K V. 


Teuemacuus relates, that when he arrived at Crete, he learnt that 
Idomeneus, the king of that iſland, had, in conſequence of a 
raſh vow, ſacrificed his only ſon; that the Cretans, to revenge 
the murder, had driven him out of the country ; and that after 
long uncertainty they were then aſſembled to elect a new ſove- 
reign: that he was admitted into the aſſembly : that he ob- 
tained the prize in various exerciſes ; and having alſo reſolved 
the queſtions that had been recorded by Minos in the book of 

his laws, the Sages who were judges of the conteſt, and all 
the people, ſeeing his wiſdom, would have made him king. 


Head-piece, V1RTvE directing YouTn to a ſword and book, em- 
blems of the military and legiſlative character, of government 
in peace and war, as requiſite to his acceptance of the crown 
that is offered him. See MenToR's idea of a king, p. 78. 


Tail-piece. The faſces, a balance, a book, and other emblems pf f 
n. and juſt government. 
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BOOK VI. 


TeLEMACHUS relates that he refuſed the royalty of Crete to return 
to Ithaca; that he propoſed MEnTos, but that MenTor alſo re- 
fuſed to be king: that the Cretans then preſſing MznTor to ap- 
point a king for them, he related to them what he had heard 
of the virtues of Ariſtodemus, whom they immediately pro- 
claimed: that MenTor and TrLEMAcuus having then embarked 
for Italy, Neptune, to gratify the reſentment of Venus, fſhip- 
wrecked them upon the ifland of CAL vrso, where the Goddeſs 
received them with hoſpitality and kindneſs. 


Head-piece. Vixrur ſtimulates Des»? Am to ſtruggle with adverſity: 
ſhe preſents a ſpear, and a ſhield on which is a rock, the em- 
blem of fortitude, and the word Res1isTr. See the addreſs of 

TeLEMACHUS to MENTOR in the ſtorm, and MenToR's reply, 
P. 105. | | 


Tail-piece. A pahm branch, the compaſs, an anchor, a rock in the 
ſiea, and other emblems of fortirude, hope, reſiſtance, and victory. 


0 K VII. 


CALvrso admires TELEMACHUs for his adventures, and exerts all 
her power to detain him in her iſland, by inciting him to return 
her paſſion ; but he is ſuſtained by the wiſdom: and friendſhip of 
MeNnToR, as well againſt her artifices, as the power of Cupid, 
whom Venus ſends to her aſſiſtance. TELTMAcuus, however, and 

Eucharis become mutually enamoured of each other, which pro- 
vokes CaLyeso firſt to jealouſy, and then to rage; and the ſwears 
by the Styx that TeLEMacuvs ſhall leave her iſland: ſhe is conſoled 
by Cupid, who excites the nymphs to burn the veſſel which had 
been built by MenTor, while MenTor was labouring to get 
6 TELEMACHUS 


* 
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TELEMACHUS on board. TELEMACHUS is touched with a ſecret joy 
at this event: MenToR, who perceives it, throws him from a 
rock into the ſea, and leaps after him, that they may ſwim to 
another veſſel which appeared not far diſtant from the ſhore. 


Head-piece. Jour delivered by VirxTus from SexnsvALITY, and 
urged forward towards the temple of Immortality and Honour. 
See the account of MenTor's eee TELEMACHvus from the 


rock, p. 130. 


Tail-piece. An eagle, the bird of Jove, tearing a goat, the emblem 
of laſciviouſneſs. 


B O OK vu. 


The veſſel appears to be a Tyrian, commanded by Adoam the 
brother of Narbal, by whom the adventurers are kindly received. 
Adoam recollects TæIEMAChus, and relates the tragical death 
of Pygmalion and Aſtarbe, and the acceſſion of Baleazar, whom 
the tyrant his father had diſgraced at her inſtigation. During 
a banquet which he prepares for his gueſts, Achitoas entertains 
them with muſic, which brings the Tritons, the Nereids, and 
other divinities of the ſea, in crouds round the veſſel: Max ron 
taking up a lyre, plays much better than Achitoas. Adoam 
relates the wonders of Beetica: he deſcribes the ſoft tempera- 
ment of the air, and the beauties of the country, where the 


utmoſt ſimplicity of manners ſecures to the people uninterrupted 
tranquillity. | 


| Head-piece. YouTn gratified with innocent pleaſure; TeMPERANCE 


fills the cup, and Wiebe ſtrikes the lyre. See p. 146. 
Tail- piece. A mirrour, a bridle, a cup, grapes, and other em- 


|  blems of virtue and pleaſure mixed. 


C BOOK 
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Venus ſtill incenſed againſt TRTEMACHUSs, requeſts of Jupiter that 
he may periſh ; but this not being permutted by the Fates, the 
Goddeſs conſults with Neptune how his return to Ithaca, whither 

Adoam is conducting him, may be prevented. They employ an 
illuſive Divinity to deceive Achamas the pilot, who ſuppoſing the 
land before him to be Ithaca, enters full fail into the port of 
Salentum. TELEMacuus is kindly received by Idomeneus in his- 
new City, where he is preparing a ſacrifice to Jupiter that he 
may be ſucceſsful in a war againſt the Mandurians. The entrails. 
of the victims being conſulted by the prieſt, he perceives the 
omens to be happy, but declares that Idomeneus. will owe his 
good fortune to his gueſts. 


Head-picce. YouTH reſtrained by Wispou from looking into fu- 
turity. Futurity is expreſſed by a diſtant country, ſeen through 
the ſiſſure of an impaſſable mountain, with a veil hanging be- 
fore it. Sec p. 172. 


Tail- piece. A double face, the emblem of retroſpection and anti- 

ci pation. , | 
N X. 

Idomeneus acquaints MExTOR with the cauſe of the war: he tells 
him that the Mandurians ceded to him the coaſt. of Heſperia, 
where he had founded his new city, as ſoon as he arrived; 
that they withdrew: to the neighbouring mountains, where 
having been ill-treated by ſome of his people, they had ſent 
deputies with whom he had ſettled articles of peace; and that 

N after a breach of that treaty, on the part of Idomeneus, by ſome 

A hunters who knew nothing of it, the Mandurians prepared to 

| | attack him. Durin g this recital, the Mandurians, having already 

9. | | taken 
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taken arms, appear at the gates of Salentum. Neſtor, Philoc- 
tetes, and Phalanthus, whom Idomeneus ſuppoſed to be neuter- 
appear to have joined them with their forces. Mx rox goes out 


of Salentum alone, and propoſes new conditions of peace. 


Head - piece. MuTtary Anon reſtrained by Wispou, who pre- 
vents the ſward from being drawn before the balance — been 
conſidered. See the beginning of the book. 


Tail- piece. The emblems of war and peace in oppoſite ſcales. 


27 © 


TeLEMACHvs ſeeing MENToR in the midſt of the allies, is impatient 

to know what paſſes between them: he cauſes the gates of Sa- 
lentum to be opened, and joins his friend: his preſence inclines 
the allies to accept the terms that MexTor has offered on the 
part of Idomeneus: the allies enter Salentum as friends: Ido- 
meneus confirms the propoſitions of Mex rox, hoſtages are re- 
ciprocally given, and all parties aſſiſt at a ſacrifice between the 
city and the camp, as a ſolemn ratification of the treaty. 


BO Q: 


Head-piece. 


Eroquexce ſtopping the chariot of War, which is 


driving over emblems of proſperity and juſtice. See the effect 
of MewnTor's addreſs to the ming p. 199, 200. 


Tail- piece. A Caducius ſurmounted by a winged tongue, che em- 
blems of eloquence and wiſdom. 


e 


Neſtor, in the name of the allies, demands ſuccours of Idomeneus 
againſt their enemies the Daunians: MzxTor, who is defirons 


to eſtabliſh proper regulations for the internal government of 
Salentum, and to employ the people in agriculture, finds means 
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to ſatisfy them with a hundred noble Cretans, under the com- 
mand of TELEMAcHvs. After their departure, MenTor proceeds 
to a minute examination of the city and the port; and having 
acquainted himſelf with every particular, he prevails upon Ido- 
meneus to inſtitute new principles of government and com- 
merce; to divide his people into ſeven claſſes, diſtinguiſhing 
them with reſpect to their rank and quality by different habits ; 
to retrench luxury and unneceſſary arts, and to employ the arti- 
ficers in huſbandry which he brings into juſt reputation. 


Head-piece, INTEGRITY unveils TRUTH to RoyaLTY. See MEN- 
 Tox's addreſs to Idomeneus, and its firſt effect, p. 208. 


Tail-piece. Mingled emblems of pleaſure and innocence, induſtry 


and agriculture. 


EO 0K XIII. 


Idomeneus relates to Mx rox his confidence in Proteſilaus, and 


the artifices of that favourite, in concert with Timocrates, to 


betray him, and deſtroy Philocles: he confeſſes, that being pre- 


judiced againſt him by theſe confederates, he ſent Timocrates to 
kill him while he was abroad with the command of a fleet upon 
a dangerous expedition; that Timocrates having failed in the 


attempt, Philocles forbore to avenge himſelf by taking his life, 


but reſigning the command of the fleet to Polimenes who had 


been appointed to ſucceed him in the written orders for his death, 
he retired to the iſle of Samos: Idomeneus adds, that he at 


length diſcovered the perfidy of Proteſilaus, but that even then 
he could not ſhake off his influence. 


Head-picce, Hxuxx and InvusTRY joining hands under the 


auſpices of LIBERTY. Sce the beginning of the book. 


Tail-piece. Emblems of freedom, marriage, induſtry and plenty 


united. 
BOOK 
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MENTOR prevails upon Idomeneus to baniſh Proteſilaus and Timo- 
crates to the iſle of Samos, and recal Philocles to his confidence 
and councils. Hegeſippus, who is charged with this order, ex- 
ecutes it with joy. He arrives with his priſoners at Samos, 
| where he finds his friend Philocles in great indigence and ob- 
ſcurity, but content: he at firſt refuſes to return, but the Gods | - 
having ſignified it to be their pleaſure, he embarks with Hege- 
ſippus, and arrives at Salentum, where Idomeneus, who now 
ſuſtains a new character, receives him with great friendſhip. 


Head-peace. VII Tux, or Wiſdom, driving FLATTERY and OpPREs- 
siox, from the preſence of RoyratTY. See the beginning of the 


book. 


Tail-piece. The miſchief of flattery expreſſed by the fable of the 
fox and crow. 


yy O00 KW 


TELEMACHUs, in the imp of the allies, gains the friendſhip of 
Philo&tetes, who was not at firſt favourably diſpoſed to him on 
his fathbe account. Philoctetes relates his adventures; and 
introduce 1 particular account of the death of Hercules, by 
the poi! garment which the centaur Neſſus had given to 
Deianir e relates how he obtained from that hero his poiſoned 
arrows. .thout which the city of Troy could not be taken; 
how hc as puniſhed for betraying his ſecret, by various ſuffer- 
ings ie iſland of Lemnos; and how ULysses employed Ne- 
opt nus to engage him in the expedition againſt Troy, where 
le wis cured of his wound, 


He - piece. A Inrant HercvLes, the emblem of heroic virtue 
and youth, mbering: the DEMO of PLEASURE ſtealing away 
| the 
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the club. When virtue remits its effort, it will loſe its —_—_ 
See the narrative of Philoctetes, from p. 274. 


Tail- piece. The emblems of heroic virtue, ſurmounted by thoſe 


of folly. 


SD Dx "KS 


Trrzuacnus quarrels with Phalanthus about ſome priſoners to which 


cach of them lays claim: he fights and vanquiſhes Hippias, 
who deſpiſing his youth had feized the priſoners in queſtion for 
his brother; but being afterwards aſhamed of his victory, he 
laments in ſecret his raſhneſs and indiſcretion, for which he is 
very deſirous to atone. At the ſame time Adraſtus, king of the 
Daunians, being informed that the Allies were wholly taken up 
in reconciling TELEMAcHvs and Hippias, marches to attack them 
by ſurprize. After having ſeized an hundred of their veſſels to 
tranſport his own troops to their camp, he firſt ſets it on fire, 
and then falls upon Phalanthus's quarters: Phalanthus himſelf 
is deſperatcly wounded, and his brother Hippias ſlain. 


Head- piece. YouTn hurried on between PID and Rar; Sorrow, 


or Repentance, following. See the quarrel of TRT EMACRHus and 
Hippias, from p. 296. 


Txil-piece, Emblems of pride, and rage, and grief, 


. 


Trrruacuus having put on his divine armour, runs to the aſſiſt- 


anccof PhaJanthus; he kills Iphicles the fon of Adraſtus, repulſes 
the victorious enemy, and would have put an end to the war, 
if a tempeſt had not intervened. TE LEMACuUsS orders the wounded 
to be carried off, and takes great care of them, particularly of 
Phalanthus: he performs the ſolemnities at the funeral of Hippias, 


himſelf; 


CONTEN T 8. xxx 


- Hiraſelf; and having collected his aſhes in a golden u urn, niſin 
them to his brother. 


Head-piece. 'Dzarn ſtealing in to the banquet of InTzMERANCE, 
behind the ſervant who covers the table. See the declaration of 
Noſophugus, p. 319. 


Tail - piece. Symbols of luxury * death. 


J ©.0 K XVIII. 


TELEMACHUS 1 perſuaded, by ſeveral dreams, that his father 
Ur yssEs was. no longer alive, executes his deſign of ſeeking him 
among the dead: he retires from the camp, and is followed by 
two Cretans as far as a temple near the celebrated cavern of 
Acherontia; he enters it, and deſcends through the gloom to 
the borders of the Styx, where Charon takes him into his boat : 
he preſents himſelf before Pluto, who, in obedience to ſuperior 
powers, permits him to ſeek his father: he paſſes through Tar- 
tarus, and is witneſs to the torments that are inflicted upon in- 


gratitude, perjury, impiety, hypocriſy, and above all upon bad 
kings. 


Head- piece. The Fox irs and DzaTn let in, by SzxSUALPLEASURE, to 
vOLUPTUOUS TYRANNY. See the account of Nabopharz an, p. 334. 


Tail-piece. A broken club and other emblems of neglected virtue, 
ſurmounted by thoſe of ſenſual enjoyment. 


50 OK 1 


Tr Ir Acuvs enters the ſields of Elyſium, where he is known by 
his great grand father Arceſius, who aſſures him that UL xssxs is 
ſtill alive, that he ſhall ſee him in Ithaca, and ſucceed to his 
throne. Arcchus deſcribes the felicity of the juſt, eſpecially of 

| | good. 
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good kings, who have reverenced the Gods, and given happineſs 
to their people: he makes TELEMAcnvus obſerve, that heroes, 
thoſe who have excelled only in the arts of deſtruction, have a 
much leſs glorious reward, and are allotted a ſeparate diſtrict by 


themſelves: TzLEMAcuus receives ſome general inſtructions, and 
then returns back to the camp. 


Head- piece. Draru holding a crown of immortality over the head 
of viRTvous RoYALTY: emblems of wealth and power and 
pleaſure are under his feet; a lamp is burning before him; and 
early vigilance is expreſſed by the cock. See the whole book, 

; which contains the eulogium of good kings. 


Tail-piece. The phenix, an emblem of future life and felicity. 


#8 
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Venuſium having been left as a depoſit by both parties in the 
hands of the Lucanians, TELEMAChus declares againſt ſeizing it 
in an aſſembly of the chiefs, and perſuades them to be of his 
opinion: he diſcovers great penetration and ſagacity with reſpect 
to two deſerters, one of whom, Acanthus, had undertaken to 
poiſon him ; and the other, Dioſcorus, had offered to bring him 
Adraſtus's head. In the battle which ſoon follows, TræIEMAchñͥus 
ſtrews the field with dead in ſearch of Adraſtus: Adraſtus, who 
is alſo in ſearch of TzLzMAacnvs, engages and kills Piſiſtratus the 
{on of Neſtor : Philoctetes comes up, and at the moment when 
he is about to pierce Adraſtus, is himſelf wounded and obliged 
to retire: TELEMAcnus alarmed by the cry of his friends, among 
whom Adraſtus is making a terrible ſlaughter, ruſhes to their 
aſſiſtance: he engages Adraſtus, and preſcribes conditions upon 
which he gives him his life: Adraſtus riſing from the ground, 

attempts treacherouſly to Kill his conqueror by ſurpriſe, who 
engages him a ſecond time, and kills him, 


Head- 
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Rene A palm branch and wreath, the emblems of victory 
and fame, preſented by MurxDzs and Fx Aup, and rejected by the 
Discir LE of VirTve with abhorrence. See the reaſoning of T- 
LEMACHUS at the beginning of the book. 


Tail-piece. A lion, the emblem of magnanimity, trampling upon 
_ a maſk, a dagger, and other a of cruelty and fraud. 


BOOK XXI. 


Adraſtus being dead, the Daunians offer their bonne to the allies 
in token of peace, and requeſt that one of their own nation may 
be given them for a king: Neſtor being, inconſolable for the 
loſs of his ſon, abſents himſelf from the aſſembly of the chiefs, 
where ſome are of opinion that the conquered lands ſhould be 
divided among them, and allot the territory of Arpi to TELE 
MACHUS, TELEMACHUS rejects this offer, and convinces the chief 
that it is their common intereſt to appoint Polydamas king of 
the Daunians, and leave them in poſſeſſion of their country. He 
afterwards perſuades the Daunians to beſtow Arpi upon Dio- 

mede, who had accidentally landed upon their coaſt. Hoſtilities 


being now at an end, the allies ſeparate, and every one returns 
to his country, 


Head-piece. YouTn in the character of Hercules, or heroic virtue, 

repoſing; PEACE is ſetting fire to a pile of arms and trophies 

of war. The book contains an account of peace reſtored by a 
victory obtained over Adraſtus, whom TELEMACHus flew. 


Tail-piece. A branch of olive in fruit, the ſymbol of peace, and 
of rewarded labour, 
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TeLEMAcnvs, at his return to Salentum, is ſurpriſed to ſee the 


country ſo well cultivated, and ſo little appearance of magni- 
ficence in the city. MENTOR accounts for theſe alterations, and 
points out the principal cauſes that prevent national proſperity: 
he propoſes the conduct and government of Idomeneus as a 
model: TEtLEMacuvs diſcovers to MENTOR his deſire to marry 
the daughter of Idomeneus, Antiope; MEexTor approves of his 

choice, and aſſures him that ſhe is deſigned for him by the 
Gods; but that at preſent he ſhould think only of Ws wen to 
Ithaca, and delivezing Penelope from her ſuitors. 


Head-piece. YouTx endowed and inſtructed by Wispom for ſu- 
preme government; ſhe gives a rudder and points to a compaſs : 
in the proſpect are ſymbols of agriculture and peace. Sce the 
ſpeech of Me N ro from the bottom of p. 412 to 413, &c. 


Tail-piece. Emblems of commerce, manufacture, and agriculture, 
ſurmounted by emblems of guidance and command, 


SD or Ya 


Idomeneus, fearing the departure of his gueſts, propoſes ſeveral 
embarraſling affairs to MinTor, and aſſures him that without 
his aſliſtance they cannot be adjuſted, MexTor lays down ge- 
neral principles for his conduct, but continues ſteady to his pur- 
poſe of departing with TxLgmacnvs for Ithaca. Idomeneus tries 
another expedient to detain them: he encourages the paſſion of 
T£LEMACHUS for Antiope, and engages him and MtxTor in a 
hunting party with his daughter; the is in the utmoſt danger 
from a wild boar, but is delivered by TELEMAcH¹Hus; he feels 


4 great 
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great reluctance to leave her, and has not fortitude to bid Ido- 
meneus farewel: being encouraged by Mex rok, he ſurmounts 
his difficulties, and embarks for his country. 


Head- piece. Love directing VirTve to wound her pupil wich his 
arrow, alluding to the loves of TzLEMAacuus and 8 under 
the auſpices of Me NTOR. 


Tail-piece. Mingled POTTER of virtue and love. 
B O OK XXIV. 


TELEMACHvS, during the voyage, prevails with MexTor to explain 
many difficulties in the art of government, particularly that of 
diſtinguiſhing the characters of men, ſo as to employ the good, 
and avoid being deceived by the bad: during this converſation, 
a calm obliges them to put in at a little iſland where Ur ysses 
had juſt gone aſhore: TeLEMacuvs ſees and ſpeaks to him, with- 
out knowing who he is; but after having ſeen him embark, 
feels a ſecret uneaſineſs, of which he cannot imagine the cauſe ; 
MexToR explains it, and comforts him, aſſuring him that he 
ſhall ſoon meet with his father again: he puts his patience 
and piety to another trial, by detaining him to ſacrifice to Mt- 
NERVA; the Goddeſs, who had been concealed under the figure 
of Mex rox, reſumes her own form, and is known and acknow- 
ledged by TeLEmacuvs; ſhe gives him her laſt inſtructions, and 
diſappears. TeLEMAacuvs arrives in Ithaca, and finds his father 

at the houſe of his faithful =—_ Eumenes. 


Head piece. W1spow reſigning her Cu ax: the Temple of Immor- 
tality is in view, to which the approach is now eaſy ; the rugged 
aſcent is behind, and the paſlions from which he has eſcaped. 


Tail-piece. A ſhip coming into port, 
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Page 38. line 11. ſrom the qu * — leſs not to betray, rea and more. 
125. 11. For pa 2 


126. 2. For all her — 4 read ber plagues, 

129. 17. Dele ſecreth. 

159. I, For beheld, read behold. 

173. 2. For on, read over. | 

337- 8. from the bottom. For have, read leave. 

354. 3. from the bottom. For endure, read long to endure. 
375. 2. For ſhone, read glittered. 
383. 16. For Ocbalians, — Oebaliant. 

ibid. 5. from the bottom, For herd, read hind. 


- SUBSCRIBERS omitted in their proper Places. 


The honourable Henry Thornhill, Eſq; of Barbadoes 
Thomas Dixſon, Eſq; 

Mr. Patrick Payne, of Barbadoes 

Mr. Tuckfheld 

The rev. Mr. Sandercroft, of York 

John Johnſtone, Eſq; 

William Hay, Eſq; 

Mr. Andrew Johnſton 
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THE 


ADVENTURES 
OF 


T E L EM AC HUS. 


H E grief of CaLyes0 for the departure of UI rss ES, would 
admit of no comfort; and ſhe regretted her immortality, 
as that which could only perpetgate affliction, and aggravate 
calamity by deſpair: her grotto no more echoed with the muſic 


of her voice; and her nymphs waited at a diſtance, with timi- 


diry and filence. She often wandered alone along the borders 
of her iſland, amidſt the luxuriance of a perpetual ſpring ; but 
| B the 
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the beauties that bloomed around her, inſtead of ſoothing her 
grief, only impreſſed more ſtrongly upon her mind the idea of 


Urxssxs, who had been ſo often the companion of her walk. 


Sometimes ſhe ſtood motionlefs upon the beach; and while her 
eyes were fixed on that part of the horizon, where. the leſſening 
bark of the hero at length diſappeared, they overflowed with 
tears. Here ſhe was one day ſurprized with the ſudden appear- 
ance of a ſhipwreck: broken benches and oars were ſcattered 
about upon the ſand; and a rudder, a maſt, and ſome cordage, 
were floating near the ſhore. Soon after ſhe perceived at a diſ- 
tance two men, one of whom appeared to be ancient, and in the 
other, although a youth, ſhe diſcovered a ſtrong reſemblance of 


 ULyssEs; the ſame benevolence and dignity were united in his 


aſpect, his ſtature was equally tall, and his port majeſtic. The 
Goddeſs knew immediately that this was TELEMAchus; bur, 
notwithſtanding the penetrationyef divine ſagacity, ſhe could not 
diſcover who was his companion; for it is the prerogative of ſu- 
periour dæities- to cancel, whatever they pleaſe from thoſe of a 
lower clafs; and it was the Pleaſure of Mixzxva, who accom- 
panied TELEMACHUS 1n the likeneſs. of MENTox, to be concealed 
from CaLyyso. CALvrso, however, rejoiced in the happy ſhip. 


wreck, winch lmd reſtored UyyssEs tg her, withes in che perf 


of © Nis ſo. She” advanced to meet Rim; and allecting not to 
know him, ©* How haſt thou preſumed, ſaid ſhe, to land on this 
iſland? Knoweſt thou. not, Mat from my dominions no daring 
intruder departs unpuniſhed?“ By this menace, ſhe hoped to 
conceal tis joy whicls gloN] d in her Boom, and which ſhe could 
not prevent from ſparkling in ber countenance. * Whoe 
thou art; replied Te,pmxenvagy whether thou art indted a God- 
deſs, or whether, wick all the appearance of divinity, thou arr 
yet & mortal; canſt thou regard witch infenſibility the misfor- 
tunes of a: ſon, who; committing his life to the caprice of the 
| | vo. be oe FT k __ winds 
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winds and waves in ſearch of a father, has ſuffered ſhipwreck 

againft theſe rocks?” © Who then is that father, whom thou 

ſeekeſt?” replied the Goddeſs: © He is one of the confederate 

kings, anſwered TELEMACHUs, who, after a ſiege of ten years, 

laid Troy in aſhes, and his name is ULysses ; a name which 

he has rendered famous by his proweſs, and yet more by his 

wiſdom, not only through all Greece, but to the remoteſt boun- 

daries of Aſia. This ULvsses, the mighty and the wiſe, is now 

a wanderer on the deep, the ſport of tempeſts which no force 

can refiſt, and the prey of dangers which no ſagacity can elude: 

his country ſeems to fly before him; Pens Lore, his wife, de- 

ſpairs at Ithaca of his return; and I, though equally deſtitute of 
hope, purſue him through all the perils that he has paſt, and 
ſeek him upon every coaſt : I ſeek him ; but alas! perhaps*the 

fea has already cloſed over him for ever! O Goddeſs, compaſſio- 

nate our diſtreſs; and, if thou knoweſt what the fates have 

wrought, either to ſave or to deſtroy ULrsss, vouchſafe this 

knowledge to TELEMAacHvus his fon!” 


Such force of eloquence, ſuch maturity of wiſdom, and ſuch 
blooming youth, filled the boſom of CaLvrso with aſtoniſhment 
and tenderneſs : ſhe gazed upon him with a fixed attention; but 
her eyes were {till unſatisfied, and the remained ſome time ſilent. 
At length the ſaid, © We will acquaint TELEMAChus with the 
adventures of his father; but the ſtory will be long: it is now 
time that you ſhould renew that ſtrength by reſt, which has been 
exhauſted by labour. I will receive you to my dwelling, as my 
ſon; you ſhall be my comfort in this ſolitude ; and, if you are 
not voluntarily wretched, I will be your felicity.” 


TELEMAcnvs followed the Goddeſs, who was cncircled by a 
crowd of young nymphs, among whom the was diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſuperiority of her ſtature, as the towering branches of a lofty 
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oak are ſeen in the midſt of a foreſt above all the trees that ſur- 


round it. He was ſtruck with the ſplendour of her beauty, the rich 
purple of her long and flowing robe, her hair that was tied with 


graceful negligence behind her, and the vivacity and ſoftneſs 


that were mingled in her eyes. MENTOR followed TELEMAacnHus 
modeſtly filent, and looking downward. When they arrived at the 


entrance of the grotto, TELEMACHUS was ſurprized to diſcover, 


under the appearance of rural ſimplicity, whatever could cap- 
tivate the ſight: there was, indeed, neither gold nor ſilver, nor 
marble; no decorated columns, no paintings, no ſtatues were 
to be ſeen ; but the grotto conſiſted of ſeveral vaults cut in the 
rock; the roof of it was embelliſhed with ſhells and pebbles; 


and the want of tapeſtry was ſupplied by the luxuriance of a 


young vine, which extended its branches equally on every ſide : 
here the heat of the ſun was tempered by the freſhneſs of the 
breeze; the rivulets, that, with ſoothing murmurs, wandered: 
through meadows of intermingled violets and amaranth, formed 
innumerable baths that were pure and tranſparent as cryſtal ; 


the verdant carpet which nature had ſpread round the grotto, 


was adorned with a thouſand flowers ; and, at a ſmall diſtance, 
there was a wood of thoſe trees that, in every ſeafon, unfold new 
bloſſoms, which diffufe ambroſial fragrance, and ripen into gol- 
den fruit: in this wood, which was impervious to the rays of the 
fun, and heightened the beauty of the adjacent meadows by an 


agreeable oppoſition of light and ſhade, nothing was to be heard 


but the melody of birds, or the fall of water, which, precipitated 
from the ſummit of a rock, was daſhed into foam below, where 
forming a ſmall rivulet it fled in haſte over the meadow. 


The grotto of Caryeso was fituated on the declivity of an 
hill, and commanded a proſpect of the ſea, ſometimes ſmooth 
peaceful and limpid, ſometimes ſwelling into mountains, and 
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breaking with idle rage againſt the ſhore. At another view, a 
river was diſcovered, in which were many iftands, ſurrounded 
with limes that were covered with flowers, and poplars that 
raiſed their heads to the clouds : the ſtreams which formed theſe 
iſlands, ſeemed to ſtray through the'fields with a kind of ſportful 
wantonneſs; ſome rolled along in tranſlucent waves, with a tu- 


multuous rapidity; ſome glided away in filence, with a motion 


that was ſcarce perceptible; and others, after a long circuit, 
turned back as if they wiſhed to iſſue again from their ſource, 
and were unwilling to quit the paradiſe: through which they 
flowed :: the diſtant hills and mountains hid their ſummits in the 
blue vapours that hovered over them,. and diverſified. the horizon 
with cloudy figures that were equally pleaſing and romantic: the 
mountains that were leſs remote were covered. with vines, the 
branches of which were interwoven with each, other, and hung 


down in feſtoons; the grapes, which ſurpaſſed in luſtre the 


richeſt purple, were too exuberant; to be concealed by the foliage, 
and the branches bowed under the weight of the fruit: the fig, 


the olive, the pomgranate, and other trees without number, 


overſpread. the plain ; ſo that the whole country had the appear- 
ance of a garden, infinitely varied and without bounds. 


The Goddeſs having diſplayed this profuſion of beauty to 
TELEMAcius, diſmifled him: © Go now, ſaid ſhe, and' refreſh. 
yourtelf, and change your apparel which is wet: I will after- 
wards ſee you again, and relate ſuch things, as ſhall not 
amuſe your ear only but afte& your heart.” She then cauſed' 
him to enter, with his friend, into the moſt ſecret receſs of à 
grotto adjoining to her own: here the nymphs had already 
kindled a fire with ſome billets of cedar which perfumed the place, 
and had left change of apparel for the new gueſts. TELEMACHus 
perceiving that a tunic of the fineſt wool whiter than ſnow, and. 
a purple robe richly embroidered with gold, were intended for 


him, 
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him, contemplated the magnificence of his dreſs with a pleaſure, 
to which young minds are eaſily betrayed. | 


MENTOR perceived his weakneſs, and reproved it: © Are theſe 


then, faid he, O TELEMAchus, ſuch thoughts as become the fon 


of ULyssts? Be rather ſtudious to appropriate the character 
of thy father, and to furmount the perſecutions of fortune. The 
youth, who, like a woman, loves to adorn his perſon, has re- 
nounced all claim botli to wiſdom and to glory: glory is due to 
thoſe only who dare to aſſociate with pain, and have trampled 
pleaſure under their feet.“ 


TELEMACHYS anſwered with a ſigh ; © May the Gods deſtroy me, 
rather than ſuffer me to be enſlaved by voluptuous effeminacy ! 
No, the fon of ULysses ſhall never be ſeduced by the charms 
of enervating and inglorious eaſe. But how gracious is Heaven, 
to have directed us, deſtitute and ſhipwrecked, to this Goddeſs, 
or this mortal, who has loaded us with benefits!“ „ Fear rather, 
replied Mero, leſt her wiles ſhould overwhelm thee with 
ruin: fear her deceitful blandiſhments, more than the rocks on 
which thou haſt fuffered ſhipwreck ; for ſhipwreck and death are 
leſs dreadful, than thoſe pleaſures by which virtue is ſubverted, 
Believe not the tales which ſhe ſhall relate: the preſumption of 
youth hopes all things from itſelf, and, however impotent, be- 
lieves it has power over every event ; it dreams of ſecurity in the 
midſt of danger, and liſtens to ſubtilty without ſuſpicion. Be- 
ware of the ſeducing eloquence of CaLyYeso ; that miſchief which, 
like a ſerpent, is concealed by the flowers under which ic ap- 


proaches ; dread the latent poiſon ! Truſt not thyſelf, but conſide 
impliculy in my counſel.” 


They then returned to Cal yps0, who waited for them; and her 
nymphs, who were dreſſed in white, and had their hair braided, 


ſet before them a repaſt, which, — it was ſimple, and conſiſted 
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only of ſuch game as they had either taken with their nets or 
killed in the chace, was yet of exquiſite taſte, and ſerved up with 
the utmoſt elegance: wine more richly flavoured than nectar, was 
poured from large ſilver vaſes, and ſparkled in cups of gold that 
were wreathed with flowers ; and baſkets were heaped with all 
the variety of fruit; that is promiſed by ſpring and beſtowed by 
autumn. In the mean time, four of the attendant nymphs began. 
to ſing: their firſt theme was the battle of the Gods and Titans; 
then they celebrated the loves of Jupiter and Semele, the birth of 
Bacchus, and his education under old Silenus ; the race of Ata- 
lanta with Hippomenes, whom ſhe conquered. by golden apples 
that were gathered in the gardens of the Heſperides : the wars of 
Troy were reſerved to the laſt; the proweſs and the wifdom of 
Ur1ssrs were extolled with all the hyberbole of praiſe; and the 
principal nymph, whoſe name was Leucothoe, to the harmonious 
voices of the chorus, joinet the mufic of her lyre-. When 
Term aerus heard the name of his father, the tears which ſtole 
don his chieeks, added new' luſtre: to his beauty: but CT vs 
perceiving that he was too ſenſibly touched; and neglected to eat, 
made a ſignal to her nymphs; and they immediately changed the 
ſabje&, to the battle of the Centaurs with the Lapitkæ, and the: 
deſcant of Orpheus to bring back his Eurydice from hell. 


When the. repaſt was ended, CaLvrso took Telzuacuus aſide, 
and addreſſed him thus: Thou ſeeſt, O ſon of the great ULysss 81: 
with what favour I have received thee : know, that I am im- 
mortal: no human foot prophanes this iſland unpuniſhed; nor 
would. even ſhipwreck have averted. my indignation from thee; 
if my heart were not touched with more than thy misfortunes. 
Thy father was equally diſtinguiſhed by my favour ; but alas! 
he knew not how to improve the advantage. I detained him 
long in this elyſium: and here he might have lived for ever in 
a. ſlate, ob immortality with me; but a fond deſire of returning 
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to his wretched iſland, blinded him to the proſpect of ſuperiour 
felicity. Thou ſeeſt what he has loſt for Ithaca, a country to 
which he can never return: he reſolved to leave me, and 
departed ; but a tempeſt revenged the inſult, and the veſſel in 
which he was embarked, having been long the ſport of the 
ſtorm, was at laſt ſwallowed up in the deep. Let this example 
influence thy conduct : all hopes of again ſeeing thy father, 
and of ſucceeding to his throne, are now at an end: but do 
not too deeply regret this loſs, ſince thou haſt found a Goddeſs, 
who offers thee ſuperiour dominion, and more permanent feli- 
City.” CaLyPso, after this declaration, exerted all her eloquence 
to diſplay the happineſs which ſhe had conferred upon ULrvsses : 
ſhe alſo related his adventure in the cave of Polypheme the 
Cyclop, and in the country of Antiphates king of the Læſtrygones; 
ſhe forgot neither what happened to him in the iſland of Circe, 
the daughter of the Sun, nor the dangers of his paſſage between 
Scylla and Charibdis; ſhe deſcribed the laſt tempeſt that had been 
raiſed againſt him by Neptune, after his departure from her, 
in which ſhe inſinuated that he had periſhed, concealing his arri- 
val in the iſland of the Pheacians. TELEMAchus, who had too 
haſtily congratulated himſelf upon the bounty of CaLyeso, now 
perceived the miſchief of her deſigns, and the wiſdom of that 
counſel which had been juſt given him by MenTox ; he, therefore, 
anſwered in few words, “ Forgive, O Goddeſs! involuntary ſor- 
row; my heart is now ſuſceptible only of regret ; but I may 
hereafter be again capable of felicity : ſuffer me now to pay at 
leaſt a few tears to the memory of my father, ſince thou knoweſt, 
better than his ſon, how well he deſerves the tribute.“ 


Cal vrso, perceiving that it was nofnow her intereſt to preſs him 
further, feigned to participate his ſorrow, and to regret the fate of 


ULyssts:; 
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ULYSSES: but that ſhe might gain a more perfect knowledge of 
the means by which his affection was to be engaged, ſhe enquired 
the particulars of his ſhipwreck, and by what accidents he had 
been thrown upon her coaſt. © The ſtory of my misfortunes, 
ſaid he, will be too long.” © However long, ſaid CaLypso, I am 
impatient to hear it; indulge me, therefore, without delay.” Tx- 
LEMACHUS often refuſed ; but ſhe continued her ſolicitation, and at 
length he complied. 


« I ſet out from Ithaca, to enquire after my father of thoſe 
princes, who had returned from the ſiege of Troy. The ſuitors of 
PENELoOPE, my mother, were ſurpriſed at my departure; becauſe, 
from them, whom I knew to be perfidious, I had concealed my 
purpoſe. But neither Neſtor whom I ſaw at Pylos, nor Menelaus 
who received me with affection at Lacedemon, knew whether my 
father was among the living or the dead. I was at length impa- 
tient of perpetual ſuſpenſe and uncertainty; and, therefore, formed. 
a reſolution to go into Sicily, whither my father was ſaid to have 
been driven by contrary winds: but the prudence of MENTOR, who- 
1s here the companion of my fortunes, oppoſed the execution of ſo 
raſh a deſign, by repreſenting my danger on the one hand from 
the Cyclops, the gigantic monſters who riot upon human fſteſh ; and 
on the other, from the fleet of Eneas and the Trojans, who were 
hovering about thoſe coaſts. © The Trojans, ſaid he, are irri- 
tated againſt all the Greeks ; but, above all, againſt UL yssEs, whoſe 
ſon, therefore, they would rejoice to deſtroy: return, then, to Ithaca; 
perhaps, your father, who is beloved of the Gods, may be returned! 
already : but if Heaven has decreed his death, if he ſhall ſee Ithaca 
no more, it is fit that you return to avenge him, and to deliver your 
mother; to diſplay your wiſdom to attentive nations; and to let all 
Greece behold, in TeLzMacuvs, a ſovereign, not leſs worthy of 
the throne than ULyssts.” This counſel, which was the voice of 
reaſon, I rejected, and liſtened only to the ſuggeſtions of my paſ-. 
ſions: but ſuch was the affection of my friend, that he embarked 
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with me for chat voyage, which, in the folly of my preſumption, 
I undertook contrary to his advice; and the Gods, perhaps, per- 


mitted the fault, that the calamity which 1 it drew upon me might 
teach me wiſdom!” 


While TELE acnvs had been ſpeaking, Cal vrso had attentively 
conſidered MENTOR, and was ſuddenly chilled with aſtoniſhment : 
ſhe imagined, that ſhe perceived in him, ſomething more than 
human; and not being able to reſolve the perplexity of her 
thoughts into any probable determination, the preſence of this in- 
ſcrutable Being continued to agitate her mind with ſuſpicion and 
dread: but fearing yet more that her confuſion ſhould be perceived, 
« Procced, ſaid ſhe to TELEMAcHvs, to gratify my curioſity ;” and 
TELEMACHUs accordingly continued his ſtory. 


Me ſteercd ſome time with a favourable wind for Sicily; but at 
length a tempeſt overcaſt the ſky, and involved us in ſudden dark- 
neſs. By thc tranſient gleams of the lightening, we perceived other 
veſlels that were expoſed to the ſame danger; and were ſoon con- 
vinced, that they were part of the Trojan flect, which were not leſs 
to be dreaded by us than ſhoals and rocks: then, but it was too late, 
perfectly comprehended, what the ardour of youth had before 
prevented me from conſidering with ſuflicient attention. In this 
dreadful exigence, MN ron appeared not only fearleſs and calm, 
but more than uſually chearful: he encouraged me to hope; and, 
as he ſpoke, I perceived myſelf inſpired with invincible fortitude, 
While he was directing the navigation of the veſſel with the ut- 
molt tranquillity, the pilot being incapacitated by terror and confu- 
ſion, „My dear MtxTo, faid I, why did I reject your advice? 
What greater evil can befal me, than a confidence in my own opi- 
nion, at an age which can form no judgment of the future, has 
gained no experience from the paſt, and knows not how to employ 
the preſent? It we ſurvive this tempeſt, I will diſtruſt myſelf as 
my molt dangerous enemy, and conhde only in MENTOR as my 


friend.“ 
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friend.” MN rox replied with a ſmile, © I have no defire to re- 
proach you with the fault which you have committed; if you 
have ſuch a ſenſe of it, as will enable you to repreſs the violence 
of delire hereafter, I am ſatisfied : but when danger ſhall be paſt, 
perhaps preſumption may return ; it is, however, by courage only 
that we can now eſcape.. Before we incur danger, we ſhould con- 
ſider it as formidable; but when it is preſent, we ſhould treat it 
with contempt: now, therefore, ſhew thyſelf worthy of ULvsses, 
and diſcover a mind ſuperior to all the evils which combine againft 
thee.” The candour and magnanimity of MEN ro, gave me great 
pleaſure ; but I was tranſported with wonder and delight, at the 
ſtratagem by which he delivered us: juſt as the clouds broke, and 
the light muſt in a few minutes have diſcovered us to the Tro-- 
jans, who. were' very near, he remarked that one of their veſlels, 
which greatly reſembled. ours, except that the ſtern was decorated 
with garlands of flowers, had been ſeparated from the reſt of the 
fleet in the ſtorm ; he immediately placed ornaments of the ſame 
kind at the ſtern of our veſſel, and made: them faſt himſelf with 
bandages of the ſame colour as thoſe of the Trojans ; he alſo 
ordered the rowers to ſtoop over their ſeats as low as poſſible, thar 
our enemies might not diſcover them to be Greeks. In this man- 


ner he proceeded through the raidſt of their fleet; and the Tro- 


Jans, miſtaking us for their veſſel which had been miſſing, ſhouted: 
as we paſſed: we were ſometimes forced irreſiſtibly along with 
them, but at length found means to linger behind; and while 
they were driven by the impetuoſity of the wind towards Africa, 
we laboured at the oar, and made our utmoſt effort to land on the 
neighbouring coaſt of Sicily. Our labour indeed ſucceeded : but 
the port which we ſought, was ſcarce leſs to be dreaded, than the 
fleet which we had endeavoured to avoid ; for on the coaſt of Sicily 
we found other fugitives from Troy, who had ſettled there under 
te government of Aceſtes, who was himſelf of Trojan extraction. 
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We had no ſooner landed, than theſe people, imagining either tha, 
we were inhabitants of ſome other part of the iſland, who had 
taken arms to ſurprize them; or a foreign enemy, who had invaded 
their country; burnt our veſſel in the firſt tumult of their rage, 
and put all our companions to the ſword: MENTOR and myſelf 
were ſpared only that we might be preſented to Aceſtes, and that 
he might learn from us what were our deſigns, and whence we 
came. We entered the city, with our hands bound behind us; and 
had nothing to expect from this reſpite, but that our death would 


be made the ſpectacle of a cruel people, as ſoon as they ſhould 
diſcover us to be Greeks. | | 


We were brought before Aceſtes, who was ſitting with a ſcep- 
ter of gold in his hand, adminiſtring juſtice to his people, and pre- 
paring to aſliſt at a ſolemn ſacrifice, He aſked us, with a ſtern 
voice, the name of our country, and the purpoſe of our voyage: 
MexToR inſtantly replied, © We come from the coaſt of the greater 
Heſperia, and our country is not far from thence:” he thus avoided 
a declaration that we were Greeks. But Aceſtes would hear no more; 
and concluding that we were ſtrangers, who had formed ſome evil 
deſign, which we were therefore ſolicitous to conceal; he com- 
manded that we ſhould be ſent into the neighbouring foreſts, to 
ſerve as ſlaves under thoſe who had the care of his cattle. To live 
upon this condition, was to me leſs eligible, than to die; and I 
cried out, © O king! punith us rather with death, than infamy. 
Know, that I am TELteMacuvs, ſon of the wiſe ULyssrs king of 
Ithaca: in ſearch of my father I am bound to every ſhore ; but, in 
this ſearch, if I am not permitted to ſucceed, if I muſt never more 
return to my country, and if I can no longer live but as a ſlave, 
put an end to my life, and relieve me from a burden which I can- 
not ſupport.” This exclamation inflamed the multitude; and they 
immediately demanded, that the ſon of Ur rsses, by whoſe inhu- 
man ſubtilty Troy had been ſubverted, ſhould be put to death, 
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Aceſtes then turning to me, cried out, I cannot refuſe thy blood, 


O ſon of Ur yssts! to the manes of thoſe Trojans, with whom thy 


father crowded the banks of Acheron: thou mutt die, and thy con- 
ductor ſhall periſh with thee.” At the ſame inſtant, an old man 


propoſed to the king, that we ſhould be offered up upon the tomb 
of Anchiſes: The ſhade of that hero, ſaid he, will be gratified 


with their blood; and even the great Aneas, when he ſhall be told 
of ſuch a ſacrifice, will be touched with joy at the zeal of your 
affection for the ſupreme object of his own.” This propoſition was 
received with a ſhout of applauſe, and the execution of it was 
immediately begun. We were conducted to the tomb of Anchiſes, 
where two altars had been prepared; the hallowed fire was kindled, 
and the ſacrificial knife lay before us: they had adorned us, as vic- 
tims, with garlands of flowers; and the pleadings of compaſſion 
were overborn by the impetuoſity of zeal. But juſt at this dreadful 
criſis, MExToOR, with all the calmneſs of ſecurity, demanded audi- 
ence of the king, and addreſſed him thus: O Aceſtes! if the miſ- 
fortunes of TELEMACHUSs, who is yet a youth, and has never borne 
arms againſt the Trojans, can excite no pity in thy breaſt, at leaſt 
let thy own danger awaken thy attention: the ſkill that I have ac- 
quired in omens, by which the will of the Gods is diſcovered, en- 
-ables me to foretel, that, within three days, a nation of barbarians 
will ruth upon thee from the mountains, like a flood, to ſpoil thy 
city, and overſpread thy country with deſolation: make haſte, 


therefore, to avert the torrent; arm thy people, and ſecure within 
the walls of the city whatever is valuable in the field. If, when 


three days are elapſed, my prediction ſhall appear to have been 
falſe, let theſe altars be {tained with our blood ; but, on the con- 
trary, if it ſhall be confirmed by the event, let Aceſtes remember, 
that he ought not to take away the life of thoſe, to whom he will be 
indebted for his own,” At theſe words, which were pronounced, 
not with the diffidence of conjecture, but the aſſurance of certain 
" knowledge, 


knowledge, Aceſtes was aſtoniſhed: * I perceive, O ſtranger, ſaid 
he, that the Gods, who have allotted thee fo ſmall a portion of 
the gifts of fortune, have enriched thee with the more valuable: 
treaſures of wiſdom.” He then commanded the ſolemnities of the 
ſacrifice to be ſuſpended, and immediately prepared againſt the in- 
vaſion which had been predicted by MexTorx. Multitudes of wo- 
men trembling with fear, and men decrepit with age, followed by 
children whom the alarm had terrified into tears, were ſeen on 
every ſide, crowding to the city; the ſheep and cattle came in ſuch. 
droves from the paſtures, that they were obliged to ſtand without 
covert in the ſtreets; and a confufed noiſe was every where to 
be heard, of multitudes that juſtled each other with tumultu- 
ous and undiſtmguiſhed outcries, miſtook a ſtranger for a friend. 
and preſſed forward with the utmoſt eagerneſs, though they knew: 
not whither they were going. The principal citizens, indeed, ima- 
gining themſelves to be wiſer than the reſt, regarded MEnTok as: 
an impoſtor, who had invented a falſehood to prolong his life: but 
before the end of the third day, while they were yet applauding 
their own ſagacity, a cloud of duſt was perceived upon the decli- 
vity of rhe neighbouring mountains, and an innumerable multi- 
rude of armed barbarians were ſoon afterwards diſtinguiſhed: theſe: 
were the Hymerians, and other ſavages, that inhabit the Nebro-- 
dian mountains, and the ſummit. of Agragas; regions, in which: 
the ſeverity of winter is never ſoftened by the breezes of ſpring. 
Thoſe who had deſpiſed the prediction of MEN TOR, were now pu- 
niſhed by the lofs of their ſlaves and their cattle; and the king 
addreſſed him to this effe&t: © From henceforth I forget that you 
are Greeks, ſince you are no more enemies but friends; and as you 
were doubtleſs ſent by the Gods for our deliverance, I hope not leſs 
from your valour, than I have experienced from your wiſdom ; 
delay not, therefore, to aſſord us your aſliſtance.” 
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« At this moment there appeared in the eyes of ME Nr, ſome- 
what that intimidated the fierce, and overawed the proud: he 
ſnatched a ſhield and an-helmet, girded on a ſword, and poiſed a 
lance in his hand; he drew up the ſoldiers of Aceſtes, and advanced 
towards the enemy at their head: Aceſtes, whoſe courage was ſtill 
high, but whoſe body was enfeebled by age, could only follow him 
at a diſtance; I approached nearer to his perſon, but not to his 
valour. In the battle, his cuiras reſembled the immortal Ægis of 
Minerva ; and death, watching his ſword as a ſignal, followed him 
from rank to rank : thus a lion of Numidia, that hunger has made 
yet more furious, ruſhes among the flock ; he kills and tears to 
Pieces without reſiſtance ; and the ſhepherds, inſtead of attempting 
to defend their ſheep, fly with terror and trepidation to preſerve 
themſelves. | 7 


« The barbarians, who hoped to have ſurprized the city, were 
themſelves ſurprized and diſconcerted ; and the ſubjects of Aceſtes, 
animated by the example and the voice of Mt: x70, exerted & power 
which they knew not that they poſſeſſed. The ſon of the king who 
commanded the invaſion, fell by my hand: our ages were equal, 
but he greatly exceeded me in ſtature; for theſe ſavages are de- 
ſcended from a race of giants, whoſe origin was the ſame with 
that of the Cyclops. I perceived that he deſpiſed me as a feeble 
enemy; but regarding neither the fierceneſs of his demeanour, nor 
the ſuperiority of his ſtrength, I made a thruſt at his breaſt with 
my lance ; the weapon entering deeply, he vomited a torrent of 
blood and expired: but I was in danger of being cruſhed by his 
weight as he fell, and the diſtant mountains echoed with the claſh 
of his armour. After I had ſtripped the body of the ſpoils, I re- 
turned to ſeek Aceſtes; and MENTOR, having complcated the diſ- 
order of the enemy, cut to pieces all that made a ſhew of reſiſl- 
ance, and perſucd the fugitives to the woods. 
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This ſucceſs, of which every one had ſo lately deſpaired, fixed 
all eyes upon MEenTor, as a favourite of the Gods, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by divine inſpiration ; and Aceſtes, in gratitude to his de- 
liverers, acquainted us, that it would no longer be in his power to 
protect us, if the fleet of Fneas ſhould put back to Sicily: he 
therefore furniſhed us with a veſſel that we might return to our 


| | country; and, having loaded us with preſents, he urged our im- 
9 mediate departure, as the only means by which the approaching 1 
| danger could be avoided: he would not, however, ſupply us either i 


with rowers or a pilot from among his own ſubjects, becauſe he _ 
was unwilling to truſt them upon the Grecian coaſts; bat he ſent =—_ 
on board ſome Phenician merchants, who, as they are a commer- a 
cial people, and trade to every port, had nothing to fear. Theſe 4 
men were to have returned with the veſſel to Aceſtes, after they had 
put us on ſhore at Ithaca; but the Gods, who ſport with the de- 1 15 
figns of men, devoted us to other evils.” q 
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The END of the FIRST BOOK. | *Y 
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HE pride of the Tyrians had offended Seſoſtris, the king of 

Egypt, who had extended his dominion by the conqueſt of 

many ſtates. The wealth which they had acquired by commerce, 

and the impregnable ſtrength of their city which ſtood in the ſea, 

had rendered them ſo inſolent and preſumptuous, that they refuſed 

to pay the tribute which had been impoſed by Seſoſtris in his re- 

turn to Egypt; and had ſent troops to the aſſiſtance of his brother, 

who had attempted to aſſaſſinate him at a feaſt, in the midſt of the 
rejoicings that had been made for his return. 


* Seſoſtris had determined to humble them, by interrupting their 
trade ; he, therefore, ſent out a great number of armed veſſels, 
with orders to take or fink the Phenician ſhips wherever they ſhould 
be found; and Juſt a as we loſt ſight of Sicily, we fell in with an 
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Egyptian fleet. The port and the land ſeemed to retreat behind 
us, and loſe themſelves in the clouds ; and we ſaw the flect ap- 
proach like a floating city. The Phenicians immediately perceived 
their danger, and would have avoided it; but it was too late: the 
Egyptian veſſels failed better than ours, the wind was in their 
fvour, and they had a greater number of oars: they boarded, and 
took us without reſiſtance, and carried us priſoners into Egypt. I 
told them, indeed, that neither MexToR nor myſelf was a Pheni- 
cian, but they heard me with contempt ; and imagining that we 


were flaves, a merchandize in which they knew the Phenicians 


traded, thought only how to diſpoſe of us to the greateſt advantage. 
We ſoon perceived the ſea to be whitened by the waters of the Nile, 


and the coaſt of Egypt appeared in the horizon like a cloud; we 


then arrived at the iſland of Pharos, near the city of No, and thence 
procceded up the Nile to Memphis. 


« If the ſorrows of aqpiiricy had not rendered us inſenſible to 
pleaſure, we muſt have been delighted with the proſpect of this 
fertile country, which had the appearance of a vaſt garden, wa- 
tered with an infinite number of canals. Each fide of the river 
was diverſified with opulent cities, delightful villas, fields that pro- 
duced every year a golden harveſt, and meadows that were covered 
with flocks: earth laviſhed her fruits upon the huſbandman till he 
ſtooped under the burden, and echo ſeemed pleaſed to repeat the 
ruſtic muſic of the ſhepherds. © Happy are the people, ſaid ME x- 


ok, Who are governed by ſo wiſe a king! they flouriſh in per- 


petual plenty, and love him by whom that plenty is beſtowed. 
Thus, O TexLEMacnvs! ought thy government to ſecure the happi- 
neſs of thy people, if the Gods ſhall at length exalt thee to the 
throne of thy father. Love thy ſubjects as thy children; and learn 
from their love of thee, to derive the happineſs of a parent: teach 


them 
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them to connect the idea of happineſs with that of their king; 
that, whenever they rejoice in the bleſſings of peace, they may re- 


member their benefactor, and honour thee with the tribute of gra- | 
titude. The tyrants who are only ſolicitous to be feared, and teach 


their ſubjects humility by oppreſſion, are the ſcourges of mankind : 


they are, indeed, objects of terror; but as they are alſo objects of 


| hatred and deteſtation, they have more to fear from their ſubjects, 


than their ſubjects can have to fear from them.” 


« I replied, © Alas! what have we now to do with maxims of go» 
vernment? With reſpect to us, Ithaca is no more; we ſhall never 
again behold PexELope, or our country: with whatever glory 
ULyssEs may at length return, to meet his ſon is a joy that he ſhall 
never taſte ; and to obey him till I ſhall learn to govern, is a plea- 
ſure that will for ever be witheld from me. Let us die then, my 
dear MExNToR ; all thoughts, but of death, are idle ſpeculations ; 
let us die, ſince the Gods have ceaſed to regard us with compaſſion.” 
I was ſo depreſſed by grief, that this ſpeech was rendered almoſt 
unintelligible, by the ſighs with which it was interrupted : but 
Me x ron, though he was not preſumptuous with reſpect to future 
evils, was yet fearleſs of the preſent, © Unworthy ſon of the great 
ULrssts, ſaid he, doſt thou yield to misfortune without reſiſt- 
ance ! Know, that the day approaches, in which thou ſhalt again 
behold thy mother, and thy country : thou ſhalt behold, in the 
meridian of his glory, him whom thou haſt never known, the in- 
vincible ULyssts, whom fortune can never ſubdue; and whoſe 
example, in more dreadful calamity than thine, may teach thee 
never to deſpair, Should he learn, in the remote countries on which 
the tempeſt has caſt him, that his ſon emulates 'neither his pa- 
tience nor his valour, the dreadful tidings would cover him with 
contuſion, and afllict him more than all the evils of his life.” 
a D 2 „% MENTOR 
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M x rox then called my attention to the chearfulneſs and plenty, 
which were diffuſed over all Egypt; a country, which contained 
twenty- two thouſand cities. He admired the policy with which 
they were governed; the juſtice which prevented the oppreſſion of 
the poor by the rich; the education of the youth, which rendered 
obedience, labour, temperance, and the love of arts or of litera- 
ture, habitual; the punctuality in all the ſolemnities of religion, 
the public ſpirit, the deſire of honour, the integrity to man, and 
the reverence to the Gods, which were implanted by every parent 
in every child. He long contemplated this beautiful order with 
increaſing delight, and frequently repeated his exclamations of 
praiſe: © Happy are the people, ſaid he, who are thus wiſely 
governed ; but yet more happy the king, whoſe bounty is ſo exten- 
ſively the felicity of others, and whoſe virtue is the ſource of yet 
nobler enjoyment to himſelf : his dominion is ſecured, not by ter- 
ror, but by love ; and his commands are received, not only with 
obedience, but with joy: he reigns in the hearts of his people; 
who are ſo far from wiſhing his government at an end, that they 
conſider his mortality with regret, and every man would rejoice to 
redeem the life of his ſovereign with his own.” 


I] liſtencd attentively to this diſcourſe of MenToR, and while he 
ſpoke 1 perceived new courage kindle in my boſom. As ſoon as 
we arrived at Memphis, a city diſtinguiſhed by its opulence and 
ſplendor, the governor ſent us forward to Thebes, that we might 
be queſtioned by Seſoſtris; who, if he had been leſs attentive to 
adminiſter his own government, would yet have examined us him- 
ſelf, as he was extremely incenſed againſt the Tyrians. We, there- 
fore, procceded up the Nile, to the celebrated city with an hundred 
gates, the reſidence of this mighty prince. Thebes appeared to be 
of vaſt extent, and more populous than the moſt flouriſhing city of 


Greece, 
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Greece. The regulations that are eſtabliſhed for keeping the ave- 
nues free from incumbrances, maintaining the aqueducts and 
rendering the baths convenient, for the cultivation of arts, and 
for the ſecurity of the publick, are the moſt excellent that can be 
imagined. The ſquares are decorated with fountains and obeliſks, 
the temples are of marble, and the architecture, tho' it is ſimple, 
is majeſtic; the palace itſelf is almoſt as extenſive as a town, and 
abounds with columns of marble, pyramids and obeliſks, ſtatues 
of a prodigious magnitude, and furniture of filver and gold: 


The king was informed by thoſe' who took us, that we were 
found on board a Phenician veſſel: it was his cuſtom to give audi-- 
' ence, at a certain hour every day, to all who had any complaint 
to make, or intelligence to communicate; nor was any man either 
deſpiſed or rejected by Seſoſtris: he conſidered himſelf as poſſeſſ- 
ing the regal authority, only that he might be the inſtrument of 
good to his people, whom he regarded with the affection of a fa- 
ther; and ſtrangers, whom he treated with great kindneſs, he was 
very ſolicitous to ſee, becauſe he believed that ſome uſeful know- 
ledge might always be acquired, by an acquaintance with the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of remote countries. For this reaſon” we were 
brought before him. He was ſeated upon a throne of ivory, and 
held a golden ſceptre in his hand; though. he was advanced in 
years, his perſon was ſtill graceful, and his countenance was full 
of ſweetneſs and majeſty. He ſat every day to adminiſter juſtice 
to his people; and his patience and ſagacity as a judge, would 
have vindicated the boldeſt panegyriſt from the imputation of flat- 
tery: ſuch were the labours of the day: and to hear a declama- 
tion on ſome queſtion of ſcience, or to converſe with thoſe whom 
he knew to be worthy of his familiarity, was the entertainment of 
the evening: nor was the luſtre of his life ſullied by any fault, 
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but that of having triumphed over the princes whom he had con- 
quered with too much oſtentation, and confided too much in one 


of his officers, whoſe character I ſhall preſently deſcribe, When 


he ſaw me, my youth moved him to compaſſion, and he enquired 
my country and my name: we were ſtruck with the dignity and 
propriety of his expreſſion, and I anſwered, * Moſt illuſtrious 
prince, thou art not ignorant of the ſiege of Troy, which endured 
ten years; nor of its deſtruction, which exhauſted Greece of her 
nobleſt blood: ULyssts, the king of Ithaca, who is my father, was 
one of the principal inſtruments of that great event; but is now, 
in ſearch of his kingdom, a fugitive on the deep; and, in ſearch 
of him, I am, by a like misfortune, a captive in Egypt. Reſtore 
me once more to my father and my country ; ſo may the Gods pre- 
ſerve thee to thy children, and may they rejoice under the protec- 
tion of ſo good a parent.” Seſoſtris ſtill regarded me with compaſ- 
ſion ; but doubting whether what J had told him was true, he gave 
charge of us to one of his officers, with orders to enquire of the 
perſons who had taken our veſſel, whether we were indeed Greeks 


or Phenicians. © If they are Phenicians, ſaid he, they will deſerve 


puniſhment, not only as our enemies, but as wretches who have 
baſely attempted to deceive us by a talſchood ; but on the contrary, 
if they are Greeks, it is my pleaſure that they be treated with kind- 
neſs, and ſent back to their country in one of my veſlels: for I love 
Greece, a country which has derived many of its laws from the 
wiſdom of Egypt; I am not unacquainted with the virtue of Her- 
cules; the glory of Achilles has reached us, however remote ; I 
admire the wiſdom that is related of the unfortunate UL yssts, and 
I rcjoice to alleviate the diſtreſs of virtue.“ 


« Metophis, the officer ro whom the king had referred the exa- 


mination of our affair, was as corrupt and ſelfiſh as Seſoſtris was 


generous and ſincere: he attempted to perplex us by enſnaring 
3 queſtions; 
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queſtions; and, as he perceived that Mex rox's anſwers were more 

dent than mine, he regarded him with malevolence and ſuſpi- 
cion; for, to the unworthy, there is no inſult fo intolerable as merit. 
He, therefore, cauſed us to be ſeparated, and from that time I knew 
not what was become of MeNnToR.. This ſeparation was, to me, 
ſadden and dreadful as a ſtroke of thunder: but Metophis hoped, 
that, by interrogating us apart, he ſhould be able to diſcover ſome 
inconſiſtency in our account ; and yet more, that he might allure 
me, by promiſes, to diſcover that, which MexTor had concealed. 
To diſcover truth, was not indeed his principal view; but to find 
ſome pretence to tell the king we were Phenicians, that, as ſlaves, 
we might become his property ; and notwithſtanding our inno- 
cence, and the king's ſagacity, he ſucceeded. How dangerous a 
ſituation is royalty, in which the wiſeſt are often the tools of de- 
ceit! A throne is ſurrounded by the train of ſubtilty and ſelf-inte- 
reſt; integrity retires, becauſe ſhe will not be introduced by im- 
portunity or lattery : virtue, conſcious of her own dignity, waits 
at a diſtance till ſhe is ſought, and princes ſeldom know where ſhe 
may be found ; but vice and her dependents are impudent and 
fraudful, inſinuating and officious, ſkilful in diſſimulation, and 
ready to renounce all principles, and to violate every tic, when it 
becomes necellary to the gratification of the appetites of a prince. 
How wretched 1s the man, who is thus perpetually expoſed to the 
attempts of guilt; by which he muſt inevitably periſh, if he does 
not renounce the muſic of adulation, and learn not to be offended 
by the plainneſs of truth. Such were the reflexions which I made 
in my diſtreſs, and I revolved in my mind all that had been ſaid to 
me by MENTOR. 


«* While my thoughts were thus employed, I was ſent by Meto- 
phis towards the Mountains of the defart Oaſis, that I might afliſt 
his flaves in looking after his flocks, which were almoſt without 

number,” 
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number.“ Cal vrso here interrupted TELEMACHUs: And what did 
you then, ſaid ſhe? in Sicily, you choſe death rather than ſlavery.” 


I was then, ſaid TeLEMAacnvus, become yet more wretched, and had 


no longer the ſad conſolation of ſuch a choice; ſlavery was irre- 
ſiſtibly forced upon me, and I was compelled by fortune to exhauſt 
the dregs of her cup: I was excluded even from hope, and every 
avenue to liberty was barred againſt me. In the mean time, Mxx- 
ToR, as he has ſince told me, was carried into Ethiopia, by certain 


natives of that country, to whom he had been ſold. 


“ The ſcene of my captivity was a deſart, where the plain is a 
burning ſand, and the mountains are covered with ſnow ; below 
was intolerable heat, and above was perpetual winter: the paſtur- 
age was thinly ſcattered among the rocks, the-mountains were 
ſteep and craggy, and the vallies between them were almoſt inac- 


ceſſible to the rays of the ſun: nor had I any ſociety in this dread- 
Ful ſituation, but that of the ſhepherds, who are as rude and un- 


cultivated as the country. Here I ſpent the night in bewailing my 
misfortunes, and the day in following my flocks, that I might 
avoid the brutal inſolence of the principal ſlave, whoſe name was 
Butis, and who, having conceive hopes of obtaining his freedom, 
was perpetually accuſing the reſt, as a teſtimony of his zeal and 
attachment to the intereſt of his maſter. This complication of 
diſtreſs almoſt overwhelmed me; and, in the anguiſh of my mind, 
I one day forgot my flock, and threw myſelf on the ground near a 
cave, expecting that death would deliver me from a calamity which 
I was no longer able to ſuſtain. But, juſt in the moment of deſpair, 
1 perceived the mountain tremble; the oaks and pines ſeemed to 
bow from the ſummit, the breeze itſelf was huſhed, and a deep 
voice, which ſeemed to iſſue from the cave, pronounced theſe 
words: Son of the wiſe ULysses ! thou muſt, like him, become 
great by patience. Princes who have not known adverſity, are un- 


worthy 
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worthy of happineſs ; they are cnervated by luxury, and intoxi- 
cated with pride. Surmount, and remember theſe misfortunes, 
and thou art happy. Thou ſhalt return to Ithaca, and thy glory 
ſhall fill the world. When thou ſhalt have dominion over others, 
forget not that thou haſt been like them, weak, deſtitute, and af- 
flicted; be it thy happineſs, therefore, to afford them comfort. 
Love thy people; deteſt flattery; and remember, that no man is 
great, but in proportion as he reſtrains and ſubdues his paſſions.“ 
Theſe words inſpired me as the voice of Heaven: joy immediately 
throbbed in my veins, and courage glowed in my boſom; nor was [ 
ſeized with that horror, which ſo often cauſes the hair to ſtand up- 
right, and the blood to ſtagnate, when the Gods reveal themſelves 
to men. I roſe in tranquillity ; and kneeling on the ground, I lifted 
up my hands to Heaven, and paid my adorations to MintRva, to 
whom | believed myſelf indebted for this oracle. At the ſame 
time I perceived my mind illuminated with wiſdom ; and was con- 
ſcious to a gentle, yet prevailing influence, which over-ruled all 
my paſſions, and reſtrained the ardour of my youth: I acquired the 
friendſhip of all the ſhepherds of the deſart; and my meekneſs, 
patience, and diligence, at length obtained the good-will even of 
Butis himſeli, who was at firſt diſpoſed to treat me with inhu- 
manity. . 

* To ſhorten the tedious hours of captivity and ſolitude, I en- 
deavoured to procure ſome books; for I ſunk under the ſenſe of 
my condition, merely becauſe I had nothing either to recreate or to 


fortity my mind. Happy, ſaid I, are thoſe, who have loſt their | 


reliſh for tumultuous pleaſure, and are content with the ſoothing 
quiet of innocence and retirement! Happy are they, whoſe amuſe- 
ment is knowledge, and whoſe ſupreme delight the cultivation of 
the mind! wherever they ſhall be driven by the perſecution of 
fortune, the means of enjoyment are ſtill with them ; and that 
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weary liſtleſneſs which renders life inſupportable to the voluptu- 
ous and the lazy, is unknown to thoſe who can employ themſelves 
by reading. Happy are thoſe, to whom this employment is pleaſ- 
ing, and who are not, hke me, compelled to be idle! While my 
mind was agitated by theſe thoughts, I had wandered into a thick 
foreſt ; and, ſuddenly looking up, I perceived before me an old man 
with a book in his hand: his forehead was ſomewhat wrinkled, 
and he was bald to the crown ; a bcard, white as ſnow, hung down 
to his girdle ; his ſtature was tall, his cheeks were ſtill florid, and 
his eyes piercing: there was great ſweetneſs in his voice; his ad- 
dreſs, though it was plain, was engaging ; and I had never ſeen 
any perſon, whoſe manner and appearance ſo ſtrongly excited ve- 
neration and eſteem. His name was Termoſiris; he was a prieſt 
of Apollo, and officiated in a temple of marble which the kings of 
Egypt had conſecrated to that Deity in the foreſt : the book which 
he held in his hand, was a collection of hymns that had been com- 
poſed to the honour of the Gods, He accoſted me with an air of 
friendſhip, and we entercd into converſation. ' He related paſt events 
with ſuch force of expreſſion, that they ſeemed to be preſent ; and 
with ſuch comprehenſive brevity, that attention was not wearied = 
and he foreſaw the future, by a ſagacity that diſcovered the true * ifY 
characters and diſpoſitions of mankind, and the events which they 
would produce. But with all this intellectual ſuperiority, he was | | 
chearful and condeſcending ; there is no grace in the utmoſt gaiety = 
of youth, that was not exceeded by Termoſiris in his age; and he | > 
regarded young perſons with a kind of parental affection, when he 
perceived that they had a diſpoſition to be inſtructed and a love for "WW 
virtue. is 


« He ſoon diſcovered a tender regard for me, and gave me books 
to relieve the anxiety of my mind: he called me his ſon, and I fre- 
quently addreſſed him as a father; * The Gods, ſaid I, who have 

deprived. 
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deprived me of Mx rok, have in pity ſuſtained me with thy friend- 
ſhip.” He was, without doubt, like Orpheus and Linus, irradiated 
by the immediate inſpiration of the Gods; he often repeated verſes 
of his own, and gave me thoſe of many others who had been the 
favourites of the muſes. When he was habited in his long white 
robe, and played upon his ivory lyre, the bears, lions, and tigers 
of the foreſt, fawned upon him, and licked his feet; the ſatyrs 


came from their receſſes, and danced round him; and it might 


almoſt have been believed, that even the trees and rocks were influ- 
enced by the magic of his ſong, in which he celebrated the ma- 
jeſty of the Gods, the virtue of heroes, and the wiſdom of thoſe 
who prefer glory to pleaſure. 


“ Termoſirisoften excited me to courage: he told me, that the Gods 
would never abandon either ULYssEs or his ſon; and that I ought, 
after the example of Apollo, to introduce the ſhepherds to the ac- 
quaintance of the muſes. Apollo, ſays he, diſpleaſed that Jupiter 
frequently interrupted the ſerenity of the brighteſt days with thun- 


der, turned his reſentment againſt the Cyclops who forged the bolts, 


and deſtroyed them with his arrows. Immediately, the fiery explo- 
ſions of Mount Etna ceaſed; and the ſtrokes of thoſe enormous 
hammers, which had ſhaken the earth to the centre, were heard 
no more : iron and braſs, which the Cyclops had been uſed to po- 
liſh, began now to ruſt and canker; and Vulcan quitting his forge, 
in the fury of his reſentment haſtily climbed Olympus, notwith- 
ſtanding his lameneſs, and ruſhing into the aſſembly of the Gods, 
covered with duſt and ſweat, complained of the injury with all the 
bitterneſs of invective. Jupiter being thus incenſed againſt Apollo, 
cxpelled him from heaven, and threw him down headlong to the 
earth: but his chariot, though it was empty, ſtill performed its 
uſual courſe; and, by an inviſible impulſe, continued the ſucceſſion 
of day and night, and the regular change of ſeaſons to mankind, 
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Apollo, diveſted of his rays, was compelled to become a ſhepherd, 
and kept the flocks of Admetus king of Theſſaly. 


« While he was thus diſgraced and in exile, he uſed to ſooth 
his mind with muſic, under the ſhade of ſome elms that flouriſhed 
upon the borders of a limpid ſtream. This drew about him all the 

znbouring ſhepherds, whoſe life till then had been rude and 
tal, whoſe knowledge had been confined to the management of 
eir ſheep, and whoſe country had the appearance of a deſart. 
T'o theſe ſavages, Apollo, varying the ſubject of his ſong, taught 
all the arts, by which exiſtence is improved into felicity. Some- 
times he celebrated the flowers which improve the graces of 
Spring, the fragrance which ſhe diffuſes, and the verdure that riſes 
under her feet: ſometimes rhe delightful evenings of Summer, her 
zephyrs that refreſh mankind, and her dews that allay the thirſt of 
the earth: nor were the golden fruits of Autumn forgotten, with 
which ſhe rewards the labour of the huſbandman; nor the 
chearful idleneſs of Winter, who piles his fires till they emu- 
late the ſun, and invites the youth to dancing and feſtivity : he de- 
{ſcribed alſo the gloomy foreſts with which the mountains are over- 
ſhadowed, and the rivers that wind with a pleaſing intricacy 
through the luxuriant meadows of the valley. Thus were the 
ſhepherds of Theſſaly made acquainted with the happineſs that is 
to be found in a rural life, by thoſe to whom nature is not boun- 
tiful in vain: their pipes now rendered them more happy than 
kings; and thoſe uncorrupted pleaſures which fly from the palace, 
were invited tothe cottage. The ſhepherdeſſes were followed by the 
ſports, the ſmiles and the graces, and adorned by ſimplicity and in- 
nocence: every day was devoted to joy; and nothing was to be 
heard, but the chirping of birds, the whiſpers of the zephyrs that 
ſported among the branches of the trees, the murmurs of water 
falling from a rock, or the fongs with which the muſes inſpired 
| the 
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the ſhepherds who followed Apollo: they were taught alſo to con- 
quer in the race, and to ſhoot with the bow. The Gods themſelves 
became jealous of their happineſs; they now thought the obſcurity 


of a ſhepherd better than the ſplendour of a Deity, and recalled 


Apollo to Olympus. 


« By this ſtory, my ſon, be thou inſtructed: thou art now in the 
ſame ſtate with that of Apollo in his exile; like him, therefore, 
fertilize an uncultivated ſoil, and call plenty to a deſart; teach 
theſe ruſtics the power of muſic, ſoften the obdurate heart to ſen- 
ſibility, and captivate the ſavage with the charms of virtue. Let 
them taſte the pleaſures of innocence and retirement; and heighten 
this felicity with the tranſporting knowledge, that it is not depend- 
ent upon the caprice of fortune. The day appreaches, my ſon, the 
day approaches, in which the pains and cares that ſurround a 
throne, will teach thee to remember theſe wilds with regrer. 


« Termoſiris then gave me a flute, the tone of which was ſo me- 


| lodious, that the echoes of the mountains which propagated the 
ſound, immediately brought the neighbouring ſhepherds in crowds 
about me: a divine melody was communicated to my voice, I per- 
ceived myſelf to be under a ſupernatural influence, and I celebrated 
the beauties of nature with all the rapture of enthuſiaſm. We fre- 
quently ſung all the day in concert, and ſometimes we encroached 
upon the night. The ſhepherds, forgetting their cottages and their 
flocks, were fixed motionleſs as ſtatues about me while I delivered 
my inſtructions; the deſart became inſenſibly leſs wild and rude, 


every thing aſſumed a more pleaſing appearance, and the country 


itſelf ſeemed to be improved by the manners of the people. 


« We often aſſembled to ſacrifice in the temple of Apollo, at 
which Termoſiris officiated as prieſt: the ſhepherds wore wreaths of 
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laurel in honour of the God; and the ſhepherdeſſes were adorned 
with garlands of flowers, and came dancing with baſkets of conſe- 
crated gifts upon their heads. After the ſacrifice, we made a rural 
feaſt: the greateſt delicacies were the milk of our goats and ſheep, 
and ſome dates, figs, grapes, and other fruits, -which were freſh 
gathered by our own hands; the green turf was our ſeat ; and the 


foliage of the trees afforded us a more pleaſing ſhade than the 


gilded roofs of a palace. But my reputation among the ſhepherds 
was completed by an accident: an hungry lion happened to break 
in among my flock, and began a dreadful laughter; I ran towards 
him, though I had nothing in my hand but my ſheep-hook: when 
he ſaw me, he erected his mane ; he began to grind his teeth, and 
to extend his claws ; his mouth appeared dry and inflamed, and 
his cyes were red and fiery. Idid not wait for his attack, but ruſhed 
in upon him, and threw him to the ground: nor did I receive any 
hurt; for a ſmall coat of mail that I wore as an Egyptian ſhepherd, 
defended me againſt his claws. Three times I threw him, and he 
roſe three times againſt me, roaring ſo loud that the utmoſt receſſes 
of the foreſt echoed: but, at laſt, I graſped him till he was ſtrangled; 
and the ſhepherds who were witneſſes of my conqueſt, inſiſted that 
I ſhould wear his ſkin as a trophy. 


This action, and the change of manners among our ſhepherds, 
was rumoured through all Egypt, and came at length to the cars of 
geſoſtris: he learnt, that one of the two captives, who had been 
taken for Phenicians, had reſtored the golden age in the midſt of 
deſarts which were ſcarce habitable, and deſired to ſee me; for he 
was a friend to the muſes, and regarded, with attention and com- 
placency, whatever appeared to be the means of inſtruction. I wag 
accordingly bron ght before him: he liſtened to my ſtory with plea- 
ſure, and ſoon diſcovered that he had been abuſed by the avarice of 
Metophis. Metophis he, therefore, condemned to perperual impri- 


ſonment, 
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ſonment, and took into his own poſſeſſion the wealth which his 
rapacity and injuſtice had heaped together. How unhappy, ſaid 
he, are thoſe, whom the Gods have exalted above the reſt of man- 


kind! They ſee no object, but through a medium which diſtorts |. 


it: they are ſurrounded by wretches who intercept truth in its ap- 
proaches; every one imagines that it is his intereſt to deceive them, 
and every one conceals his own ambition under the appearance of 
zeal for their ſervice: that regard is profeſſed for the prince, of 
which the wealth and honours that he diſpenſes are indeed the ob- 


jects ; and ſo flagitious is the neglect of his intereſt, that, for theſe, . 


he is flattered and betrayed.” 


* From this time, Seſoſtris treated me with a tender friendſhip - 


and reſolved to ſend me back to Ithaca, in a fleet that ſhould carry 
troops ſufficient to deliver PExELoeE from all her ſuitors : this fleet 
was at length ready to fail, and waited only for our embarkation. 
I reflected, with wonder, upon the caprice of fortune, who fre- 
quently moſt exalts thoſe, whom, the moment before, ſhe had moſt 
depreſſed; and the experience of this inconſtancy encouraged me ta 


hope, that UL vssEs, whatever he ſhould ſuffer, might at laſt return 


to his kingdom. My thoughts alſo ſuggeſted, that I might again 


meet with MexToR, even though he ſhould have been carried into 
the remoteſt part of Ethiopia: I, therefore, delayed my departure a 
few days, that I might make ſome enquiry after him; but, in this 
interval, Seſoſtris, who was very old, died ſuddenly, and by his 


death I was involved in new calamity. 


This event filled all Egypt with grief and deſpair; every family 
lamented Seſoſtris, as its moſt valuable friend, its protector, its fa- 
ther. The old, lifting up their hands to Heaven, uttered the moſt 
paſſionate exclamations: O Egypt! thou haſt known no king, 
like Seſoſtris, in the times that are ke, ; nor ſhalt thou know any 
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like him, in thoſe that are to come! Ye Gods! ye ſhould not have 
given Seſoſtris to mankind, or ye ſhould not have taken him away. 
O! wherefore do we ſurvive Seſoſtris?” The young cried out, The 
hope of Egypt is cut off! Our fathers were long happy under the 
government of a king, whom we have known only to regret!” His 
domeſtics wept inceſſantly ; and during forty days, the inhabitants 
of the remoteſt provinces came in crowds to his funeral. Every 
one was cagerly ſolicitous yet once more to gaze upon the body of 

his prince; all deſired to preſerve the idea in their memory, and 
ſome requeſted to be ſhut up with him in the tomb. 


« The loſs of Seſoſtris was more ſenſibly felt, as Bocchoris, his 
ſon, was deſlitute of humanity to ſtrangers, and of curioſity for 
{cicnce; of eſteem for merit, and love of glory. The greatneſs of 
the father contributed to degrade the ſon ; his education had ren- 
dered him effeminately voluptuous, and brutally proud: he looked 
down upon mankind, as creatures of an inferior ſpecies, that ex- 
iſted only for his pleaſure; he thought only of gratifying his paſ- 
ſions, and diſlipating the immenſe treaſures that had been amaſſed 
for public uſe by the occonomy of his father; of procuring new 
reſources for extravagances by the moſt cruel rapacity, impoveriſh- 
ing the rich, famiſhing the poor, and perpetrating every other evil, 
that was adviſed by the beardleſs ſycophants, whom he permitted 
to diſgrace his preſence, while he drove away with deriſion the 
hoary ſages in whom his father had confided. Such was Boccho- 
ris; nota king, but a monſter. Egypt groaned under his tyranny ; 
and though the reverence of the people for the memory of Seſoſtris, 
rendered them patient under the government of his ſon, however 
odious and cruel; yet he precipitated his own deſtruction: and, in- 


deed, it was impoſſible that he ſhould long poſleſs a throne, which 
he lo linle deſerved. | 


«6c My 


* My hopes of returning to Ithaca, were now at an end: I was 
ſhut up in a tower that ſtood upon the ſea ſhore near Peluſium, 

where we ſhould have embarked, if the death of Seſoſtris had not 
prevented us; for Metophis having, by ſome intrigue, procured his 
enlargement, and an admiſſion into the councils of the young king, 
almoſt the firſt act of his power was to impriſon me in this place, 

to revenge the diſgrace into which I had brought him. There I 
paſſed whole days and nights in the agonies of deſpair. All that 
Termoſiris had predicted, and all that I had heard in the cave, was 

remembered but as a dream. Sometimes, while I was abſorbed in 
reflexions upon my own miſery, I ſtood gazing at the waves that 

broke againit the foot of the tower; and ſometimes I contemplated 
the veſſels that were agitated by the tempeſt, and in danger of ſplit- 
ting againſt the rocks upon which the tower was built: but I was 
ſo far from commiſerating thoſe who were threatened with ſhip- 
wreck, that I regarded them with envy ;- © Their misfortunes, ſaid- 
I to myſelf, and their lives, will quickly be at an end together, or 

they will return in ſafety to their country ; but neither is permitted: 
to me.“ "iT 


One day, while I was thus pining with ineffectual ſorrow, I 
ſuddenly perceived the maſts of ſhips at a diſtance like a foreſt ; the 
ſca was preſently covered with fails ſwelling with the wind, and 
the waves foamed with the ſtroke of innumerable oars. I heard a 
confuſed ſound on every fide. On the ſea coaſt I perceived one party 
of Egyptians run to arms with terror and precipitation, and an- 
other waiting quietly for the fleet which was bearing down upon 
them. I ſoon diſcovered that ſome of theſe veſſels were of Pheni- 
cia, and others of the ifle of Cyprus; for my misfortunes had 
acquainted me with many things that relate to navigation. The 
Egyptians appeared to be divided among themſelves; and I could 
cally believe, that the folly and the violence of Bocchoris had pro- 
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voked his ſubjects to a revolt, and kindled a civil war nor was it 
long before I became a ſpectator of an obſtinate engagement from 
the top of my tower. Thoſe Egyptians, who had called in the aſ- 
ſiftance of the foreign power, after having favoured the deſcent, 
attacked the other party which was commanded by the king and 
animated by his example, He appeared like the God of war; 
rivers of blood flowed around him; the wheels of his chariot were 
ſmeared with gore that was black clottedand frothy, and could ſcarce 
be dragged over the heaps of flain which they cruthed as they paſſed: 
nis figure was graceful and his conſtitution vigorous; his aſpect 
was haughty and fierce, and his eyes ſparkled with rage and deſpair. 
Like a high ſpirited horſe that had never been broke, he was preci- 
pitated upon danger by his courage, and his force was not directed 
by wiſdom : he knew not how to retrieve an error, nor to give 
orders with ſuſſicient exactneſs; he neither forefaw the evils that 
threatened him, nor employed the troops he had to the greateſt 
advantage, though he was in the utmoſt need of more: not that 
he wanted abilities, for his underſtanding was equal to his cou- 
rage; but he had never been inſtructed by adverſity. Thoſe who 
had been intruſted with his education, had corrupted an excellent 
natural diſpoſition by flattery; he was intoxicated with the conſci- 
ouſneſs of his power, and the advantages of his fituation: he believed 
that every thing ought to yield to the impetuoſity of his withes, 
and the leaſt appearance of oppolition tranſported him with rage; 
he was then deaf to the expoſtulations of reaſon, and had no longer 
the power of recollection. The fury of his pride transformed him 
to a brute, and left him neither the aſſections nor the underſtanding 
of a man; the moſt faithful of his ſervants fled terrified from his 
preſence, and he was gentle only to the moſt abject ſervility and 
the moſt criminal compliance: thus his conduct, always violent, 
was always directly oppoſite to his intereſt, and he was deteſted by 
all whoſe approbation is to be defired. His valour now ſuſtained 
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him long againſt a multitude of his enemies, but at length the dart 
of a Phenician entered his breaſt ; the reins dropt from his hands, 
and I ſaw him fall from his chariot under the feet of his horſes: a 
ſoldier of the iſle of Cyprus immediately ſtruck off his head; and 
holding it up by the hair, ſhewed it to the confederates as a trophy 
of their victory. Of this head, no time or circumſtance can ever 
obliterate the idea: methinks+I ſtill ſee it dropping blood, the 
eyes cloſed and ſunk, the viſage pale and disfigured, the mouth 
half open as if it would ſtill finiſh'the interrupted ſentence, and the 
look which even in death was haughty and threatening : nor ſhall 
I forget, if the Gods hereafter place me upon a throne, ſo dread- 
ful a demonſtration, that a King is not worthy to command, nor 
can be happy in the exerciſe of his power, but in proportion as he 
is himſelf obedient to reaſon. Alas! how deplorable is his ſtate, 
who, by the pe on of that power with which the Gods have 
inveſted him as the inſtrument of public happineſs, diffuſes miſery 
| among the mahitades that Ke governs, une who is known to be a 
king only as he is a curſe.“ 2 


The END of the SECOND BOOK. 
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B O O K III. * 
ALYPSO was aſtoniſhed at the wiſdom which me diſcovered in 
TELEMACHUS ; but ſhe was delighted with his ingenuous con- 
feſſion of the errors into which he had been betrayed, by the pre- 
cipitation of his own reſolutions, and by his neglect of MtxTor's 
counſel. She was ſurprized to perceive, in a youth, ſuch ſtrength 
and dignity of mind, as enabled him to judge of his own actions 
with impartiality ; and, by a review of the failings of his life, be- 
come prudent, cautious, and deliberate. Proceed, ſaid the, my 
dear TELEMAcnus; for I am impatient to know by what means 
you eſcaped from Egypt, and where you again found MrwxToR, 
whoſe loſs you had ſo much reaſon to he. cd TEeLEMACHvUs then 
continued his relation. | 


* 


_« The party of Egyptians who had preſerved their virtue and 
their loyalty, being greatly inferior to the rebels, were obliged to 


yield when the king fell. Another * whole name was Ter- 
| mutis, 
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mutis, was eſtabliſhed in his ſtead ; and the Phenician and Cyprian 
troops, after they had concluded a treaty with him, departed. By 
this treaty, all the Phenician priſoners were to be reſtored; and, as 
I was deemed one of the number, I was ſet at liberty, and put on 
board with the reſt: a change of fortune, which once more diſſi- 
pated the os of OM and «diffuſed the dawn of ROI in my 
boſom! | . 


* 


Our ſails were now ſwelled by a proſperous wind, and the 
foaming waves were divided by our oars ; the ſpacious deep was 
covered with veſſels, the mariners ſhouted, the ſhores of Egypt 
fled from us, and the hilts and mountains grew level by degrees: 
our view began to be bounded only by the ſea and the ſky, and the 
ſparkling fires of the ſun, which was riſing, ſeemed to emerge from 
the abyſs of waters; his rays tinged with gold the tops of the 
mountains, which were ſtill juſt to he perceived in the horizon; 
and the deep azure with which the whole firmament was painted, 
was an omen of a . voyage. 


6 Though I had been diſmiſſed as a Phenician, yet I was not 
known to any of thoſe with whom I embarked ; and Narbal, who 
commanded the veſſel, aſked me my name and my country: Of 
what city of Phenicia are you?“ ſaid he: © Of none, I replied ; but 
I was taken at ſea in a Phenician veſlel, and as a Phenician re- 
mained captive in Egypt; under this name I have been long a ſlave, 
and by this name I am at length free.” © Of what country are you 
then?“ ſaid Narbal. I am, ſaid I, TeLEMacnvs, the ſon of ULyssrs 
king of Ithaca, an iſland of Greece: my father has acquired a 
mighty name among the confederate princes who laid fiege to 
Troy ; but the Gods have not permitted him to return to his king- 
dom: I have ſought him in many countries, and am, like him, per- 
ſecuted by fortune. I am wretched, though my lite is private and 
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my wiſhes are few; I am wretched, thou gh I defire no happineſs, 
but the endearments or my family, and the 7 of "oy 
father.” 


Lo 


Narbal gazed upon me with aſtoniſhment, and 3 he per- 
ceived in my aſpect ſomething that diſtinguiſhes the favourites of 
Heaven: he was, by nature, generous and fincere ; my misfortunes 
excited his compaſſion ; and he addreſſed me with a confidence, 
which the Gods doubtleſs inſpired, for my preſervation in the moſt 
imminent danger. | | 


„% TeLEMAcnvs, ſaid he, I doubt not the truth of what you have 
told me: ſuch, indeed, are the ſignatures of candour and integrity 
which I diſcover in your countenance, that it 1s not in my power to 
ſuſpect you of falſehood. I am irreſiſtibly determined, by a ſecret 
impulſe, to believe that you are beloved by the Gods whom I have 
always ſerved, and that it is their pleaſure I alſo ſhould love you as 
my ſon: I will, therefore, give you ſalutary counſel, for which I 
aſk no return but ſecrecy.” Fear not, ſaid I, that I ſhould find it 
diflicult to be ſilent ; for, however young, it is long ſince I learned 
not to reveal my own ſecret, much leſs not to betray, under any Fs. 
pretence, the ſecret of another.” By what means, ſaid he, could „ 
the habit of ſecrecy be acquired by a child? I ſhould rejoice to learn 
how that may be attained early, without which a prudent conduct 
is impoſlible, and every other qualification uſeleſs.” 


have been informed, ſaid I, that when U xssꝝs went to the 
ſiege of Troy, he placed me upon his knees, threw his arms about 
me, and, after having kifled me with the utmoſt tenderneſs, pro- 
nounced theſe words, though I could not then underſtand their 
import: „O my ſon! may the Gods ordain me to periſh before I 
ſee thee again; or may the fatal ſiſters cut the thread of thy life 
while 
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while it is yet ſhort, as the reaper cuts down a tender flower that 
is but beginning to blow; may my enemies daſh thee in pieces 
before the eyes of thy mother and of me, if thou art one day to 
be corrupted, and ſeduced from virtue! O, my friends! I leave with 
you this ſon, whom I fo tenderly love: watch over his infancy ; if 
you have any love for me, keep flattery far from him ; and while 
he is yet flexible like a young plant, keep him upright: but, above 
all, let nothing be forgotten, that may render him juſt, beneficent, 
ſincere, and ſecret. He that is capable of a lie, deſerves not the 
name of a man; and he that knows not how to be filent, is un- 


worthy the digniry of a prince.” 


] have repeated the very words of UL yssEs to you, becauſe, to 
me, they have been repeated fo often, that they perpetually occur 
to my mind; and I frequently repeat them to myſelf. The friends 
of my father began very early to teach me ſecrecy, by giving me 
frequent opportunities to practiſe it; and I made ſo rapid a progreſs 
in the art, that, while I was yet an infant, they communicated to 
me their apprehenſions from the crowd of preſumptuous rivals 
that addreſſed my mother: at that time they treated me, not as a 
child, but as a man, whoſe reaſon might aſſiſt them, and in whoſe 
ſirmneſs they could confide: they frequently conferred with me, 
in private, upon the moſt important ſubjects; and communicated 
the ſchemes which had been formed, to deliver PEN ELO E from 
her ſuitors. I exulted in this confidence, which I conſidered as a 
| Proof of my real dignity and importance; I was, therefore, ambi- 
tious to ſuſtain my character, and never ſuffered the leaſt intimation 
of what had been intruſted with me as a ſecret, to eſcape me: the 
ſuitors often engaged me to talk, hoping that a child, who had ſcen 
or heard any circumſtance of importance, would rclate it without 
caution or deſign ; but I had learnt to anſwer them, without for- 
feiting my veracity, or diſcloſing my ſecret, moo 
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« Narbal then addreſſed me in theſe terms: © You ſee, Te.ema- 
cuus, of what power the Phenicians are poſſeſſed, and how much 
their innumerable fleets are dreaded by the neighbouring nations. 
The commerce which they have extended to the pillars of Hercule s 


has given them riches, which the moſt flouriſhing countries cannot 


ſupply to themſelves: even the great Seſoſtris could never have pre- 
vailed againſt them at ſea ; and the veterans, by whom he had ſub- 
jugated all the Eaſt, found it extremely difficult to conquer them in 
the field. He impoſed a tribute, which they have long neglected to 
pay; for they are too ſenſible of their own wealth and power, to ſtoop: 
patiently under the yoke of ſubjection: they have, therefore, thrown 
it off; and the war which Seſoſtris commenced againſt them, has 
been terminated by his death. The power of Seſoſtris was, indeed, 
rendered formidable by his policy ; but when, without his policy, 
his power deſcended to his ſon, it was no longer to be dreaded ; 
and the Egyptians, inſtead of entering Phenicia with a military 
force to reduce to obedicnce a revolted people, have been compelled 
to call in the aſſiſtance of the Phenicians, to deliver them from the 
oppreſſion of an impious tyrant : this deliverance the Phenicians 
have effected ; and added new glory to independence, and new 
power to wealth. | 


« But while we deliver others, we are enſlaved ourſelves. O 
TELEMACHUS! do not raſhly put your life into the hands of Pyg- 
malion our king: his hands are already ſtained with the blood of 
Sichzus, the huſband of Dido his ſiſter; and Dido, impatient to 
revenge his death, is fled, with the greater part of the friends of 
virtue and of liberty, in a numerous fleet, from Fyre, and has laid 


the foundations of a magnificent city on the coaſt of Africa, which 


ſhe calls Carthage. An infatiable thirſt of riches renders Pygma- 
lion, every day, more wretched and more deteſtable: in his domi- 
nions, it is a crime to be wealthy: avarice makes him jealous, 

ſuſpicious, 
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ſuſpicious, and cruel; he perſecutes the rich, and he dreads the 
poor. 


But, at Tyre, to be virtuous, is yet a greater crime, than to be 


wealthy: for Pygmalion ſuppoſes, that virtue cannot patiently en- 


dure a conduct that is unjuſt and infamous; and, as virtue is an 


enemy to Pygmalion, Pygmalion is an enemy to virtue: every in- 


cident torments him with inquietude perplexity and apprehenſion, 
he is terrified at his own ſhadow, and ſleep is a ſtranger to his eyes. 
The Gods have puniſhed him, by heaping treaſures before him 
which he does not dare to enjoy; and that, in which alone he ſeeks 


for happineſs, is the ſource of his miſery : he regrets whatever he 
gives, he dreads the loſs of the wealth which he poſleſſes, and 


ſacrifices every comfort to the acquiſition of more: he is ſcarce ever 
to be ſeen, but ſits in the inmoſt receſs of his palace, alone, pen- 
ſive, and dejected ; his friends dare not approach him, for to ap- 
proach him is to be ſuſpected as an enemy. A guard, with ſwords 
drawn and pikes levelled, ſurrounds his dwelling with an horrid 
ſecurity ; and the apartment in which he hides himſelf, conſiſts of 
thirty chambers, which communicate with each other, and to cach 
of which there is an iron door with fix bolts. It is never known in 
which of theſe chambers he paſſes the night; and it is ſaid, that, 
the better to ſecure himſelf againſt aſſaſſination, he never fleeps in 
the ſame two nights together: he is equally inſenſible to the joys 
of ſociety, and the more refined and tender delights of friendſhip: 
it he is excited to the purſuit of pleaſure, he perceives that plea- 
fure is far from him, and ſits down in deſpair. His eyes are hol- 
low eager and piercing, and he is continually looking round him 
with a reſtleſs and inquiſitive ſuſpicion. At every noiſe, however 
trivial, he ſtarts, liſtens, is alarmed, and trembles : he is pale and 
emaciated ; the gloom of care is diſſuſed over his countenance, 
and his brow is contracted into wrinkles, He ſeldom ſpeaks, but 
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he ſiglis perpetually; and the remorſe and anguiſh of his mind are 
diſcovered by groans, which he endeavours in vain to ſuppreſs : 
the richeſt delicacies of his table are taſteleſs; and his children, 
whom he has made his moſt dangerous enemies, are not the objects 
of hope, but of terror. He believes himſelf to be in perpetual 
danger; and attempts his own preſervation, by cutting off all thoſe 
whom he fears; not knowing, that cruelty, in which alone he con- 
ſides for ſafety, will inevitably precipitate his deſtruction ; and that 
ſome of his domeſtics, dreading the effe&ts of his caprice and ſuſ- 
picion, will ſuddenly deliver the world from ſo horrid a monſter. 


„As for me, I fear the Gods; and will, at whatever hazard, 
continue faithful to the king whom they have ſet over me: I had 
rather he ſhould take away my life, than lift my hand againſt his, 
or neglect to defend him againſt the attempts of another. But do 
not you, O TrrEMAchus, acquaint him with the name of your 
father; for he will then certainly ſhut you up in priſon, hoping 
that ULvysses, when he returns to Ithaca, will pay him a large ſum 
for your ranſom.” 


« When we arrived at Tyre, I followed the counſel of Narbal, Ti 

| and was, ſoon convinced that all he had related was true; though, | | 
| | before, I could ſcarce conceive it poſſible for any man, to render 4 
bl himſelf ſo extremely wretched as he had repreſented Pygmalion. 3 
1 | | | - 


* I was the more ſenſibly touched at the appearances. of his | 
tyranny and wretchedneſs, as they had the force of novelty; and I Y 
{aid to myſelf, © This is the man who has been ſeeking happineſs, 


and imagined it was to be found in unlimited power and inexhauſt- 3 
ible wealth : wealth and power he has acquired, but the acquiſition 1 
has made him miſerable. If he was a ſhepherd, as I have lately been, ; 
be would be equally happy in the enjoyment of rural pleaſures, 1 
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which, 
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which, as they are innocent, are never regretted; he would fear 
neither daggers nor poiſon, but would be the love and the lover of 
mankind : he would not, indeed, poſſeſs that immenſe treaſure, 
which, to him who hides it, is uſeleſs as an heap of ſand; but he 
would rejoice in the bounty of nature, by which every want would 
be ſupplied. He appears to act only by the dictates of his own 
will, but he is indeed the ſlave of appetite ; he is condemned to do 
the drudgery of avarice, and to ſmart under the ſcourge of fear 
and ſuſpicion. He appears to have dominion over others, but he is 
not the maſter even of himſelf ; for, in every irregular paſſion, he 
has not only a maſter, but a tormentor.“ 


Such were my reflections upon the condition of Pygmalion 
without having ſeen him, for he was ſeen by none; and his people 
could only gaze, with a kind of ſecret dread, upon thoſe lofty 
towers, which were ſurrounded night and day by his guards, and 
in which he had immured himſelf with his treaſures as in a priſon. 
I compared this inviſible king with Seſoſtris, the mild, the affable, 
the good; who was ſo eaſy of acceſs to his ſubjects, and fo deſirous 
to converſe with ſtrangers; ſo attentive to all who wiſhed to be 
heard, and fo inquiſitive after truth, which thoſe who ſurround a 
throne are ſolicitous to conceal: © Seſoftris, ſaid I, feared nothing, 
and had nothing to fear; he thewed himſelf to all his ſubjects as 
to his children: but, by Pygmalion, every thing is to be feared, and 
he fears every thing. This execrable tyrant is in perpetual danger 
of a violent death, even in the centre of his inacceſlible palace, 
and ſurrounded by his guards; but the good Seſoſtris, when his 
people were gathered in crowds about him, was in perfect ſafety, 


like a Kind father, who in his own houſe is ſurrounded by his 
children. | 


«* Pygmalion gave orders to ſend back the troops of the iſle of 
Cyprus, who, to fulfil a treaty, had aſſiſted his own in their expedi- 
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tion to Egypt; and Narbal took this opportunity to ſet me at liberty. 
He cauſed me to paſs in review among the Cyprian ſoldiers; for the 
king always enquired into the minuteſt incidents, with the moſt 
ſcrupulous ſuſpicion. The failingof negligent and indolent princes, 
is the giving themſelves up, with a boundleſs. and implicit confi- 
dence, to the diſcretion of ſome crafty and iniquitous favourite; 
but the failing of Pygmalion was, to ſuſpect the moſt ingenuous 
and upright: he knew not how to diſtinguiſh the native features 
of integrity, from the maſk of diſſimulation; for integrity, who 
diſdained to approach fo corrupt a prince, he had never ſeen; and 
ne had been ſo often defrauded and betrayed, and. had fo often 
detected every ſpecies of vice under the ſemblance of virtue, in 
the wretches who were about him, that he imagined every man 
walked in diſguiſe, that virtue exiſted only in idea, and that all men 
were nearly the ſame. When he found one man fraudulent and 
corrupt, he took no care to difplace him for another, becauſe he 
took for granted that another would be as bad; and he had a worſe 
opinion of thoſe in whom he diſcovered an appearance of merit, 
than of thoſe who were moſt openly vicious, becauſe he believed 

them to be equally ves and greater b ee | | 


« But, to return to myſelf: the piercing ſuſpicion of the king 
did not diſtinguiſh me from the Cyprian ſoldiers ;- but Narbal 
trembled for fear of a diſcovery, which would have been fatal both 
to him and to me: he, therefore, expreſſed the utmoſt impatience 


to ſee me embark ; but I.was detained at Tyre a COnLECTUDIC time 
by contrary winds, ” 


* During this interval, I acquainted myſelf. with the manners of 
the Phenicians, a people that were become famous through all the 
known world. I admired the ſituation of their city, which is built 
upon an land in the midſt of the ſea: the neighbouring coaſt is 

rendered. 
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rendered extremely delightful by its uncommon fertility, the ex- 
quiſite flavour of its fruits, the number of towns and villages 
which are almoſt contiguous to each other, and the excellent tem- 
perature of the climate: it is ſheltered by a. ridge of mountains 
from the burning winds that paſs over the ſouthern continent, and 
refreſhed by the northern breezes. that blow from the ſea: it is 
ſituated at the foot of Libanus, whoſe head is concealed within the 
clouds, and hoary with everlaſting froſt. Torrents of water, 
mingled with ſnow, ruſh from the craggy precipices that ſurround 
it; and at a ſmall diſtance below, is a vaſt foreſt of cedars, which 
appears to be as ancient as the earth, and almoſt as lofty as the 

{ky : the declivity of the mountain below the foreſt, is covered 
with paſture, where innumerable cattle and ſheep are continually 
feeding among a thouſand rivulers of the pureſt water; and at the 
foot of the mountain below the paſtures, the plain has the appear- 
ance of a garden, where ſpring and autumn ſeem to unite their 
influence, to produce at once both flowers and fruit, which are 
never parched by the peſtilential heat of the ſouthern blaſt, nor 
blighted by the piercing cold of. the northern tempeſt.. 


Near this delightful coaſt, the iſland, on which Tyre is built, 
emerges from the ſea: the city ſeems to float upon the waters, and 
looks like the ſovereign of the deep. It is crowded with merchants 
of every nation, and its inhabitants are themſelves the moſt emi- 

nent merchants in the world : it appears, at firſt, not to be the city 
of any particular people, but to be common to all as the center of 
their commerce. There are two large moles, which, like two 
arms ſtretched out into the ſea, embrace a ſpacious harbour, which 
is a ſheer from every wind. The veſſels in this harbour are ſo 
numerous, as almoſt to hide the water in which they float; and 
the maſts look at a diſtance like a foreſt. All the citizens of Tyre 
apply themſelves to trade, and their wealth docs not render them 

impatient. 
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impatient of that 1 by which it is encreaſed. Their city 
abounds with the fine linen of Egypt, and cloth that has been 
_ doubly dyed with the Tyrian purple, a colour which has a luſtre 
that time itſelf can ſcarce diminiſh, and wliich they frequently 
heighten by embroidery of gold and ſilver. The commerce of 
the Phenicians extends to the ſtraits of Gades; they have even 
entered the vaſt ocean, by which the world is encircled ; and made 
long voyages up the Red Sea, to iſlands which are unknown to 
the reſt of mankind, from whence they bring gold, perfumes, and 
many animals, that are to be found in no other country. 


* I gazed, with inſatiable curioſity, upon this great city, in which 
every thing was in motion; and where none of thoſe idle and in- 
quiſitive perſons are to be found, who, in Greece, ſaunter about the 
public places in queſt of news, or obſerve the foreigners who come 
on ſhore in the port. The men are buſied in unloading the veſſels, 
in ſending away or in ſclling their merchandize, i putting their 
warehouſes in order, or in keeping an account ot ne ſums due to 
them from foreign merchants; and the women are conitantly 
employed in ſpinning wool, in drawing patterns tor Ys 
or in folding up rich ſtufls. 


* By what means, ſaid I to Narbal, have the Phenicians mono- 
polized the commerce of the world, and enriched themielves at 
the expence of every other nation?” *©* You ſee the means, anſwered 
Narbal: the ſituation of Tyre renders it more .fit for commerce, 
than any other place; and the invention of navigation, is the 
peculiar glory of our country. If the accounts are to be believed 
that are tranſmitted to us from the moſt remote antiquity, the 
Tyrians rendered the waves ſubſervient to their purpoſe, long 
before Tiphys and the Argonauts became the boaſt of Greece. They 
were the firſt who defied the rage of the billows and the tempeſt, 


On 
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on a few floating planks, and fathomed the abyſſes of the ocean: 
they reduced the theories of Egyptian and Babylonian ſcience to 
practice, regulating their courſe, where there was no land-mark, 
by the ſtars; and they brought innumerable nations together which 
the ſea had ſeparated. - The Tyrians are ingenious, perſevering, 
and laborious ; they have, beſide, great manual dexterity, and are 
remarkable for temperance and frugality : the laws are executed 
with the moſt ſcrupulous punRuality; the people are, among 


themſelves, perfectly unanimous ; and, to ſtrangers, they are, above 
all others, friendly, courteous, and faithful. 


« Such are the means, nor is it neceſſary to ſeek for any other, 
by which they have ſubjected the ſea to their dominion, and 
included every nation in their commerce. But if jealouſy and 
faction ſhould break in among them ; if they ſhould be ſeduced 
by pleaſure, or by indolence ; if the great ſhould regard labour 
And oeconomy with contempt, and the manual arts ſhould no longer 
be deemed honourable ; if public faith ſhould not be kept with the 
flranger, and the laws of a free commerce ſhould be violated ; if 
manufactures ſhould be neglected, and thoſe ſums ſpared which 
arc neceſſary to render every commodity perfect in its kind ; that 


power, which is now the object of your admiration, would be ſoon 
at an end.” | | 


* But how, ſaid I, can ſuch a commerce be eſtabliſhed at Ithaca 
By the ſame means, ſaid he, that have eſtabliſhed it here. Re- 

ceive all ſtrangers with readineſs and hoſpitality; let them find 
ſafety convenience and liberty in your ports, and be careful never 
to diſguſt them by avarice or pride. He that would ſucceed in a 
project of gain, muſt never attempt to gain too much; and, upon 
proper occahons, muſt know how to loſe. Endeavour to gain the 
good will of foreigners; rather ſuffer ſome injury, than offend 
them by doing juſtice to yourſelf; and, eſpecially, do not keep them 
| | at 
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at a diſtance by an haughty behaviour. Let the laws of trade be 
neither complicated nor burdenſome ; but do not violate them 
yourſelf, nor ſuffer them to be violated with impunity. Always 


puniſh fraud with ſeverity: nor let even the negligence or prodi- 


gality of a trader eſcape; for follies, as well as vice, effectually 
ruin trade, by ruining thoſe who carry it on. But, above all, never 
reſtrain the freedom of commerce, by rendering it ſubſervient to 
your own immediate gain; the pecuniary advantages of commerce 
ſhould be left wholly to thoſe by whoſe labour it ſubſiſts, leſt this 
labour, for want of a ſufhcient motive, ſhould ceaſe: there are more 
than equivalent advantages of another kind, which muſt neceſſa- 
rily reſult to the prince, from the wealth which a free commerce 
will bring into his ſtate; and commerce is a kind of ſpring, which, 
to divert from its natural channel, is to loſe. There are but two 
things which invite foreigners, profit and conveniency: if you 
render commerce leſs convenient, or leſs gainful, they will inſen- 
ſibly forſake you; and thoſe that once depart will never return; 
becauſe other nations, taking advantage of your imprudence, will 
invite them to their ports, and an habit will ſoon be contracted of 
trading without you. It mult, indeed, be confeſſed, that the glory, 
even of Tyre, has for ſome time been obſcured: O my dear Tx Lr- 
MAcavs, hadſt thou bcheld it before the reign of Pygmalion, how 
much greater would have been thy aſtoniſhment! the remains of 
Tyre only are now to be ſeen; ruins, which have yet the appear- 
ance of magniſicence, but will ſhortly be mingled with the duſt; 
O! unhappy Tyre, to what a wretch art thou ſubjected ; thou, to 


whom, as to the ſovereign of the world, the ſea ſo lately rolled me 
tribute of every nation! 


2 


« Both ſtrangers and ſubjects are equally dreaded by Pygmalion; 
and, inſtead of throwing open our ports to traders of the moſt 
remote countries, like his predeceſſors, without any ſtipulation or 


enquiry, 
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enquiry, he demands an exact account of the number of veſſels 
that arrive, the countries to which they belong, the name of every 
' perſon on board, the manner of their trading, the ſpecies and the 
value of their commodities, and the time they are to continue upon 
his coaſts: but this is not the worſt; for he puts in practice all the 
little artifices of cunning, to draw the foreign merchants into ſome 
breach of his innumerable regulations, that, under the appear- 
ance of juſtice, he may confiſcate their goods. He is perpetually 
haraſling thoſe perſons whom he imagines to be molt wealthy, and 
increaſing under various pretences the incumbrances of trade by 
multiplying taxes: he affects to merchandize himſelf ; but every 
one is afraid to deal with him. . And thus, commerce languithes ; 
foreigners forget, by degrees, the way to Tyre, with which they 
were once ſo well acquainted; and if Pygmalion perſiſts in a con- 
duct ſo impolitic and ſo injurious, our glory and our power will 
be transferred to ſome other nation, which is governed upon better 
principles,” $ 


« I then enquired of Narbal, by what means the Tyrians had 
become ſo powerful at ſea ; for I was not willing to be ignorant of 
any of the arts of government. © We have, faid he, the foreſts of 
Lebanon, which furniſh ſufficient timber for building ſhips ; and 
we are careful to reſerve it all for that purpoſe, never ſuſfering a 
ſingle tree to be felled but for the uſe of the public; and we have 
a great number of artificers, who are very ſkilful in this ſpecies of 
architecture.” Where could theſe artiſicers be procured?” ſaid I. 
They are the gradual produce, ſaid he, of our own country. 
When thoſe who excel in any art, are conſtantly and liberally re- 
warded, it will ſoon be practiſed in the greateſt poſſible perfection; 
tor perſons of the higheſt abilities will always apply themſelves to 

| thoſe arts, by which great rewards aro.to be obtained. But beſides 
pecuniary: . whoever excels 1 in any arbor {ſcience upon which 
H | navigation 
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navigation depends, receives great honour: a good geometrician 
is much feſpected, an able aſtronomer yet more, and no rewards 
are thought too great for a pilot who excels in his profeſſion. A 
ſkilful carpenter is not only well paid, but treated with ſome defe- 


rence; and even a dexterous rower is ſure of a reward proportioned 


to his ſervices; his proviſion is the beſt of its kind, proper care is 
taken of him when he is ſick, and of his wife and children when 


he is abſent: if any periſh by ſhipwreck, their families are pro- 
vided for; and thoſe who have been in the ſervice a certain num 
ber of years, are diſmiſſed with honour, and enabled to ſpend the- 
remainder of their days without labour or ſolicitude. We are, 
therefore, never in want of ſkilful mariners ; for it is the ambition 


of every father to qualify his ſon for ſo advantageous a ſtation ; 


and boys, almoſt as ſoon as they can walk, are taught to manage 
an oar, to climb the ſhrouds, and to deſpiſe a ſtorm. Men are thus 


rendered willingly ſubſervient to the purpoſes of government, by 


an adminiſtration ſo regular, that it operates with the force of 
cuſtom ; and by rewards ſo certain, that the impulſe of hope is 
irreſiſtible. And, indeed, by authority alone, little can be effected; 
mere obedience, like that of a vaſſal to his lord, is not ſufficient ; - 
obedience muſt be animated by affection ; and men muſt find their 
own advantage in that labour, which is necellary to eſſect the Pur-- 


poſes of others.” 


« After this diſcourſe Narbal carried me to the public ſtore-houſes, 


the arſenals, and all the manufactories that relate to the ſhipping. . 


1 enquired minutely into every article, and wrote down all that I 


learnt, leſt ſome uſeful circumſtance ſhould afterwards be for- 


2 


But Narbal, who was well acquainted with the temper of Pyg- 
malion, and had conceived a zealous affection for me, was. ſtill 


impatient 
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impatient for my departure, dreading a diſcovery by the king's 
ſpies, who were night and day going about the city; but the wind 
would not yet permit me to embark : and one day while we were 
buſied in examining the harbour with more than common attention 
and. queſtioning ſeveral merchants of commercial affairs, one of 
_ Prgmahlion's officers came up to Narbal, and ſaid, © The king has 

juſt learnt, from the captain of one of the veſſels which returned 
with you from Egypt, that you have brought hither a perſon, who 
paſſes for a native of Cyprus; but who is, indeed, a ſtranger of 
ſome other country. It is the King's pleaſure, that this perſon be 
immediately ſecured, and the country to which he belongs cer- 
tainly known; and for this you are to anſwer with your head.” 
Juſt at this moment, I had left Narbal at a little diſtance, to examine 
more nearly the proportions of a Tyrian veſſel which was almoſt 
new, and which was ſaid to be the beſt ſailer that had ever entered 
the port; and I was then ſtating ſome queſtions to the ſhipwright, 
under whoſe directions it had been built. 

« Narbal anſwered, with the utmoſt conſternation and terror, that 
the foreigner was really a native of the iſland of Cyprus, and 
that he would immediately go in ſearch of him: but the moment 
the officer was out of ſight, he ran to me, and acquainted me with 
my danger. My apprehenfions, ſaid he, were but too juſt: my 
dear TELEMACHus, our ruin is inevitable: the king, who is night 
and day tormented with miſtruſt, ſuſpects that you are not a Cy- 
prian, and has commanded me to ſecure your perſon under*pain 
of death. What ſhall we do? May the Gods deliver us by more 
than human wiſdom, or we periſh! I muſt produce you to the 
King: but do you confidently affirm, that you are a Cyprian of the 
city of Amathus, and ſon of a ſtatuary of Venus: I will confirm 
your account, by declaring that I was formerly acquainted with 
your father; and, perhaps, the King, without entering into a more 
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ſevere ſcrutiny, will ſuffer you to depart: this, however, is the 
only expedient, by which a chance of life can be procured for us 
both.” 


« To this counſel of Narbal, I anſwered, © Let an unhappy 
wretch periſh, whoſe deſtruction 1s the decree of fate. I can die 
without terror; and I would not involve you in my calamity, be- 
cauſe 1 would live without ingratitude ; but I cannot conſent to 
| lic. Iam a Greek; and to ſay that I am a Cyprian, 1s to ceaſe to 
be a man: the Gods, who know my ſincerity, may, if it is conſiſt- 
ent with their wiſdom, preſerve me by their power; but fear ſhall 
never ſeduce me to attempt my own preſervation by falſehood.” 


« This falſchood, anſwered Narbal, is wholly without guilt, nor 
can it be condemned even by the Gods: it will produce ill to none; 
it will preſerve the innocent ; and it will no otherwiſe deceive the 
king, than as it will prevent his incurring the guilt of cruelty and 
injuſtice. Your love of virtue is romantic, and your zeal for reli- 
gion ſuperſtitious.” | 


« That it is a falſchood, ſaid I, is, to me, a ſufficient proof, that 
it can never become a man who ſpeaks in the preſence of the 
Gods, and is under perpetual and unlimited obligations to truth. 
He, who offers violence to truth, as he counteracts the dictates of 
conſcience, muſt offend the Gods, and injure himſelf: do not, 
therefore, urge me to a conduct, that is unworthy both of you 
and of me. It the Gods regard us with pity, they can eaſily effect 
our deliverance ; and if they ſuffer us to periſh, we ſhall die the 
martyrs of truth, and leave one example to mankind, that virtue 
has been preferred to life. My life has been already too long, 
ſince it has been only a ſeries of misfortunes ; and it is the dan- 
ger of yours only, my dear Narbal, that I regret, Why, alas, 

ſhould 
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ſhould your friendſhip for a wretched fugitive, be fatal to your- 
ſelf!” h lt 


This diſpute, which had continued a confiderable time, was at 
length interrupted by the arrival of a perſon, who had run till he 
was not able immediately to ſpeak ; but we ſoon learnt, that he 
was another of the king's officers, and had been diſpatched by 
Aſtarbe. Aſtarbe had beauty that appeared to be more than human, 
and a mind that had almoſt the power of faſcination; her general 
manner was ſprightly, and her particular addreſs ſoft and inſinu- 
ating: but, with all this power to pleaſe, ſhe was, like the Syrens, 
cruel. and malignant ; and knew how to conceal the worſt purpoſes, 
by inſcrutible diſſimulation. She had gained an abſolute aſcen- 
dancy over Pygmalion by her beauty and her wit, the ſweetneſs of 
her ſong, and the harmony of her lyre; and Pygmalion, in the 
ardour of his paſſion for this miſtreſs, had put. away Topha his 
queen. He thought only how he ſhould gratify Aſtarbe, who was 
enterpriſing and ambitious; and his avarice, however infamous, 
was ſcarce more a curſe, than his extravagant fondneſs for this 
woman. But though he was paſlionately enamoured of her, the 
regarded him with contempt and averſion : ſhe diſguiſed, indeed, 
her real ſentiments ; and appeared to deſire life itſelf only as the 
means of enjoying his ſociety, at the very moment in which her 
heart ſickened at his approach. 


« At this time, there was, at Tyre, a young Lydian named Mela- 
chon, who was extremely beautiful, but diſſolute, voluptuous, and 
cfteminate: his principal care was to preſerve the delicacy of his 
complexion, and to ſpread his flaxen hair in ringlets over his ſhoul- 
ders, to perfume his perſon, adjuſt his dreſs, and chaunt amorous 
ditties to the muſic of his lyre. Of this youth, Aſtarbe became 
enamoured to diſtraction ; but he declined her favours, becauſe he 


was 
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was himfelf equally enamoured of another, and dreaded the jea- 
louſy of the king. Aſtarbe perceived herſelf ſlighted; and, in the 
rage of diſappointment, reſolved, that he, who rejected her love 
ſhould at leaſt gratify her revenge: ſhe thought of repreſenting 
Melachon, to the king, as the ſtranger, whom he had been informed 
Natbal had brought into Tyre, and after whom he had cauſed 
enquiry to be made: in this fraud ſhe ſucceeded, by her own arts 
of perſuaſion, and by bribing to ſecrecy all who might have difco- 
vercd it to Pygmalion ; for, as he neither loved virtue himſelf, nor 
could diſcover it in others, he was ſurrounded by abandoned mer- 
cenaries, who would, without ſcruple, execute his commands, 
however iniquitous and cruel: to theſe wretches, the authority of 
Aſtarbe was formidable; and they aſſiſted her to deceive the king, 
leſt they ſhould give offence to an imperious woman, who mono- 
polized his confidence. Thus Melachon, though known to be a 
, Lydian by the whole city, was caſt into priſon, as the foreigner 
whom Narbal had brought out of Egypt. 4 | 
« But Aftarbe fearing that, if Narbal ſhould come before the 
king, he might diſcover the impoſture, diſpatched this officer with 
the utmoſt expedition, who delivered her commands in theſe words : 
It is the pleaſure of Aſtarbe, that you do not diſcover the ſtranger 
whom you brought hither to the king; ſhe requires nothing of you 
but to be ſilent, and will herſelf be anſwerable for whatever is 
neceſſary to your juſtification : but let your friend immediately 
embark with the Cyprians, that he may be no more ſeen in the 
city.” Narbal, who received this propoſal of deliverance with 
ecſtaſy, readily promiſed to fulfil the conditions ; and the officer, 
well ſatisfied to have ſucceeded in his commiſſion, returned to 
Aſtarbe to make his report. 


Upon this occaſion we could not but admire che Divine Good: 
neſs, which had ſo ſuddenly rewarded our integrity, and inter- 


poſed, 
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poſed, almoſt by miracle, in favour of them, chat were ready to 
have ſaeriſiced every thing to truth: and e geflected, with horror, 
upon 2 king, who had given himſelf up to avarice and ſenſuality. 
He, who is thus ſuſpicious of deceit, ſaid we, deſerves to be 
deceived; and, indeed, that which he deſerves, he ſuffers; for as 
Re: ſuſpects che upright of hypocriſy, he puts himſelf into the 
| hands of wretches who profeſs the villainy that they practiſe, and 
almoſt every other perſon in the kingdom perceives the fraud by 
which he is over-reached. Thus, while Pygmalion is made the 
tool of a ſhameleſs trumpet, the Gods render the falſchood of the 
wicked an inſtrument of preſervation to the righteous, to whom 1 it 
is leſs dreadful to perith than to lie.” 


« At the very time in which we were making theſe reflections, 
| we perceived the wind change: it now blew fair for the Cyprian 
fleet; and Narbal cried out, The Gods declare for thee, my dear 
"TELEMACHUS, and will compleat thy deliverance; fly from this 
cruel, this execrable coaſt: © to follow thee, to whatever climate, to 
follow thee in life and death, would be happineſs and honour ; bur 
alas! fate has connected me with this wretched country: with 
my country I am born to ſuffer; and perhaps, in her ruins, I ſhall. 
periſh: but of what moment is this, if my tongue ſhall be ſtill 
faithful to truth, and my heart ſhall hold faſt its integrity. As for 
thee, my dear TeLEMACHUs, may the Gods, who guide thee by 
their wiſdom, reward thee to the utmoſt of their bounty, by giving 
and continuing to-thee.that virtue, which is pure, generous, and 
exalted. Mayſt thou ſurvive every danger, return in ſafety to Ithaca, 
and deliver PEXELopz from the preſumption of her ſuitors. May 
thy eyes behold, and thy arms embrace the wife ULrssks thy 
father; and may he rejoice in a ſon, that will add yet new honours 
to his name. But, in the midſt of thy felicity, ſuſfer, at leaſt, the 
ſorrows of friendſhip, the pleaſing .. of virtue to ſteal upon 
2 thee 
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thee for a moment; and remember unhappy Narbal with a ſigh, 
that ſhall at once . his misfortunes and hy affection,” 


My heartmelted within me as he poke; and when he expected 
my reply, I threw myſelf upon his neck, and bedewed it with 
my tears, but was unable to utter a word; we, therefore, embraced 
in ſilence, and he then conducted me to the veſſel. While we 
weighed anchor, he ſtood upon the beach; and when the veſſel 
was under ſail, we mutually looked towards each other, till the 
object became confuſed, and at length totally diſappeared.” 


The END of the THIRD BOOK. 


ALYPSO, who had till this inſtant ſat motionleſs, and liſten- 
ing with inexpreſſible delight to the adventures of TEIEMA- 
cHvs ; now interrupted him, that he might enjoy ſome reſpite: 
« It is time, ſaid ſhe, that, after ſo many toils, you ſhould taſte the 
ſweets of repoſe. In this iſland, you have nothing to fear; every 
thing is here ſubſervient to your wiſhes ; open your hearts, there- 
fore, to joy, and make room for all the bleſſings of peace, which 
the Gods are preparing for you ; and, to-morrow, when the roſy 
ſingers of Aurora ſhall unlock the golden doors of the Eaſt, and 
the ſteeds of Phœbus ſhall ſpring up from the deep, diffuſing the 
beams of day, and driving before them the ſtars of heaven, the 
hiſtory of your misfortunes, my dear TE LEMAcHvs, ſhall be reſumed. 
You have exceeded cven your father in wiſdom and in courage : 
nor has Achilles the conqueror of Hector, nor Theſeus who returned 
from hell, nor even the great Alcides who delivered the earth from 
| 1 | ſo 
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- ſo many monſters, diſplayed either fortirude or virtue equal to 


yours. May one deep and unbroken flumber render the night 


ſhort to you; though, to me, alas! it will be weariſome and long. 


With what impatience ſhall 1 deſire again to ſee you; to hear your 
voice; to urge you to repeat what I have been told already, and 
enquire after what I am {till to learn! Go then, my dear TEIEMA- 
ches, with that friend whom the bounty of the Gods has again 
reſtored ; retire into the grotto which has been prepared for your 


repoſe. May Morpheus ſhed his benigneſt influence upon your 


eyelids, that are now heavy with watching ; and diffuſe a plealing 
languor through your limbs, that are fatigued by labour; may he 
cauſe-the moſt delightful dreams to ſport around you, fill your 
imagination with gay ideas, and keep far from TOR: whatever ga 


chaſe them away too ſoon.” 


The Goddeſs then conducted TRLEMAc/hus into the ſeparate 
grotto, which was not leſs rural or pleaſant than her own. In one 
part of it, the lulling murmurs of a fountain invited ſleep to ” 
weary ; and in another, the nymphs had prepared two beds pf t 
ſofteſt moſs, and covered them with two large ſkins, one with that 
of a lion for TRLEMAchus, and the other with that of a bear for 
MENTOR, | 


They were now alone; but MsNnTor, before he reſigned his 
eyes to {leep, ſpoke thus to TELITMACHUSs: © The pleaſure of relat- 


ing your adventures has enſnared you; for, by diſplaying the dan- 


gers which you have ſurmounted by your courage and your inge- 
nuity, you have captivated CaLYes0; and, in proporuon as you 
have enflamed her paſſions, you have enſured your own captivity. 
Can it be hoped, that the will ſuffer him to depart, who has diſ- 
played ſuch power to pleaſe? You have been betrayed to indiſcre- 
tion by your vanity. * promiſed to relate ſome ſtories. to you, 
2 and 
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and to acquaint you with the adventures and the fate of Ul vsses ; 
but ſhe has found means to ſay much without giving you any 
information, and to draw from you whatever ſhe deſired to know. 
Such are the arts of the flatterer and the wanton! When, O Ter- 
MACHUS! will you be wiſe enough to reſiſt the impulſe of vanity ; 
and know how to ſuppreſs incidents that do you honour, when it 
is not fit they ſhould be related? Others, indeed, admire the wif- 
dom, which you poſſeſs at an age, in which they think folly might 
be forgiven ; but I can forgive you nothing: your heart is known 
only to me ; and there is no other who loves you well enough to 
tell you your faults. How much does your father ſtill OR you 
in n wiſdom ! oh | 


* Could I then, anſwered TE LENMACRUS, have refuſed an account 
of my misfortunes to CaLyeso?” © No, replied MENTOR; but you 
ſhould have gratified her curioſity, only by reciting ſuch circum- 
ſtances as might have raiſed her compaſſion: you might have told 
Her, that, after having long wandered from place to place, you was 
firſt a captive in Sicily, and then a ſlave in Egypt. This would have 
been enough; and all that was more, ſerved only to render that 
poiſon more active, which now rages at her heart: a poiſon, from 
which I pray the Gods that thy heart may be defended!” 


„But what can now be done?“ ſaid TEeLteMacnuus. ©* Now, re- 
plied MExTos, the ſequel of your ſtory cannot be ſuppreſſed: Ca- 
1YPs0 knows too much, to be deceived in that, which ſhe is yet 
to learn; and, to attempt it, would be only to diſpleaſe her. Pro- 
ceed, therefore, to-morrow, in your account of all that the Gods 
have done for you ; and ſpeak, another time, with more modeſty 
of ſuch actions of your own, as may be thought to merit praiſe.” 
This ſalutary advice was received by TELTMACU“ð.s with the ſame 
friendſhip, with which it was given by MexTos ; and they imme- 
diately lay down to reſt. 
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As ſoon as the ſirſt rays of Phœbus glanced upon the mountains, 
Mex ron heard the voice of CaLvrso calling to her nymphs in the 
neighbouring wood, and awakened TeLEmacnus. It is time, 
ſaid he, to repreſs the incroachment of ſleep: let us now return 
to CaLyYPs0, but put no confidencè in her words; ſhut your heart 
againſt her, and dread the delicious poiſon of her praiſe. Yeſter- 
day, ſhe exalted you above the wiſe ULYssEs your father, and the 
invincible Achilles; above Theſeus who filled the earth with his 
fame, and Hercules who obtained a place in the ſkies: did you 
perceive the exceſs of ſuch adulation, or did you believe her praiſes 
to be juſt? CaLyeso herſelf laughs in ſecret at ſo romantic a falſe- 
hood, which ſhe uttered, only becauſe ſhe believed you to be ſo 
vain as to be gratified by the groſſeſt flattery, and ſo weak as to bg 
impoſed upon by the moſt extravagant improbability.” 


They now approached the place where they were expected by 
the Goddeſs, The moment ſhe perceived them, ſhe forced a ſmile; 
and attempted to conceal, under the appearance of joy, the dread 
and anxiety which agitated her boſom ; for ſhe foreſaw, that, under 
the direction of MENTOR, TeLeMacnus, like ULyssEs, would elude 
her ſnares. “ Come, ſaid ſhe, my dear TELEMAcnvus, and relieve 
me from the impatience of curioſity: I have dreamt all the night 
of your departure from Phenicia, to ſeck new adventures in the 
iſle of Cyprus: let us not, therefore, loſe another moment; make 
haſte to ſatisfy me with knowledge, and put an end to the illuſions of 
conjecture.” They then ſat down upon graſs, that was intermingled 
with violets; and a lofty grove ſpread its ſhadow over them. 


CaLyyso could not refrain from looking frequently, with the 
moſt paſſionate tenderneſs, at TELEMAcHus; nor perceive, without 
indignation, that every glance of her eye was remarked by MENTOR. 
All her nymphs ſilently ranged themſelves in a ſemicircle, and 
leancd forward with the utmoſt eagerneſs of attention: the eyes 


of 
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of the whole aſſembly were immoveably fixed upon TeLEMacnvs; 
who looking downward, and bluſhing with the moſt graceful 
modeſty, thus continued his narrative. 


„ur ſails had not been long filled with the gentle breath of a 
favouring wind, before the level coaſt of Phenicia diſappeared. As 
I was: now aſſociated with Cyprians, of whoſe manners I was totally 
ignorant, I determined to remain ſilent, that I might the better 
remark all that paſſed, and recommend myſelf to my companions 
by the moſt ſcrupulous decorum. But, during my filence, a deep 
{leep ſtole inſenſibly upon me; the voluntary exerciſe of all my 
faculties was ſuſpended, I ſunk into the moſt luxurious tranquillity, 
and my heart overflowed with delight. On a ſudden, I thought the. 
clouds parted; and that I ſaw Venus in her chariot drawn by two 
doves: ſhe appeared in all that radiance of beauty, that gaiety of 
youth, that ſmiling ſoftneſs, and irreſiſtible grace, which the thun- 
derer himſelf could ſcarce ſtedfaſtly behold, when ſhe firſt iſſued 
from the foam of the ſea: I thought ſhe deſcended with aftonithing 
rapidity, and in a moment reached the ſpot on which I ſtood ; that 
ſhe then, with a ſmile, laid her hand upon my ſhoulder, and pro- 
nounced theſe words: “ Young Greek, thou art now about to 
enter into my dominions : thou ſhalt ſhortly arrive at that fortu- 
nate iſland, where every pleaſure ſprings up under my ſteps ; there 
thou ſhalt burn incenſe upon my altars, and I will laviſh upon 
thee inexhauſtible delight: let thy heart, therefore, indulge the 
utmolt luxuriancy of hope; and reject not the happineſs, which 
the moſt powerful of all the Denies is now willing to beſtow.” 


At the ſame time, I perceived the boy Cupid, fluttering, on his 
little wings, round his mother: the lovely ſoftneſs and laughing 
ſimplicity of childhood, appeared in his countenance ; but, in his 
eyes, which ſparkled with a piercing brightneſs, there was ſome- 


thing 
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| 1 thing that I could not behold without fear. He looked at me, 
= indeed, with a ſmile; but it was the malignant ſmile of derifion 
and cruelty : he ſelected from his golden quiver the keeneſt of all 
his arrows, and, having bent his bow, the ſhaft was juſt parting 
from the ftring, when Minerva ſuddenly appeared, and lifted her 
immortal ægis before me. In her aſpect there was not that exqui- 
ſite ſoftneſs, that amorous languor, which I had remarked in the 
countenance and attitude of Venus: the beauty of Minerva was 
ſimple, chaſte, and unaffected; all was eaſy and natural, yet ſpi- 
rited, ſtriking, and majeſtic. The ſhaft of Cupid not having ſuffi- 
cient force to penetrate the ſhield that intercepted it, fell to the 
ground; and the God, touched at once with ſhame and indigna- 
tion, withdrew his bow, and betrayed his diſappointment by a ſigh. 
« Away! preſumptuous boy, ſaid MixxRxvA; thou haſt power only 
over the baſe, who prefer the ſordid pleaſures of ſenſuality to the 
ſublime enjoyments of wiſdom, virtue and honour.” Love bluſh- 
ing with reſtrained anger, flew away without reply; and Venus 
again aſcending to Olympus, I long traced her chariot and her 
doves in a cloud of intermingled azure and gold; but at length 
they were not to be diſtinguiſhed ; and, when I turned my eyes 
downwards, I perceived that Minezva alſo had diſappeared. 


* I then fancied myſelf tranſported to a delightful garden, which 
revived in my mind the deſcriptions that I had heard of Elyſinm. 
Here l met with MN ron, who accoſted me in theſe words: © Fly from 
this fatal country, this iſland of contagion, where every breeze is 
tainted with ſenſuality, where the moſt heroic virtue has cauſe for 
fear, and ſafety can be obtained only by flight!” The moment I 
taw MexTonr, I attemptcd to throw my arms about him in an ecſtaſy 
of joy; but I ſtrove in vain to lift my feet from the ground, my 
knees failed under me, and my arms cloſed over an empty ſhade 
which cluded their graſp. The effort waked me; and I perceived, 
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chat this myſterious dream was a divine admonition. A more ani- 
mated reſolution againſt pleaſure, and greater diffidence of my own 
virtue, concurred to make me deteſt the effeminate and voluptuous 
manners of the Cyprians: but I was moſt affected by the appre- 
-  henſion, that MENTOR was dead; and that having paſſed the irre- 


meable waters of the Styx, he was fixed forever in the bliſsful 
dwellings of the juſt. 


4 muſed upon this imaginary loſs, till I burſt into tears; and 
being obſerved by the mariners, they aſked me why I wept: I 
replied, that it might eaſily be gueſſed, why an unhappy fugitive, 
who deſpaired of returning to his country, ſhould weep. In the 
mean time, however, all the Cyprians that were on board; gave 
themſelves up to the moſt extravagant merriment: the rowers, 
indeed, to whom a mere ſuſpenſion of labour was luxury, fell 
aſleep upon their oars ; but the pilot, Who had quitted the helm» 
and crowned himſelf with flowers, held in his hand an enormous 
bowl, which he had almoſt emptied of wine; and, with the reſt 
of the crew, who were equally intoxicated, roared out ſuch ſongs 
to the praiſe of Venus and Cupid, as no man, who has a reverence 
for virtue, can hear without horror, 


« While they were thus thoughtleſs of danger, a ſudden tempeſt 
began to trouble the ocean and obſcure the ſky. The winds, as in 
the wild ardour of unexpected freedom, were heard bellowing 
among the fails; and the waves daſhed againſt the fides of the 
veſſel, which groaned under the ſtrokes: we now floated on the 
ridge of a ſtupendous mountain, which the next moment ſeemed 
to glide from under us, and leave us buried in the abyſs ; we per- 
ceived alſo ſome rocks near us, and heard the billows break againſt 
them with a dreadful noiſe. I had often heard MexTor fay, that 

the effeminate and voluptuous are never brave; and I now found, 


by 
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by experience, that it was true: for the Cyprians, whoſe jollity had 
been ſo extravagant and tumultuous, now ſunk under a ſenſe of 
their danger, and wept like women. I heard nothing but the 
ſcreams of terror, and the wailings of hopeleſs diſtreſs: ſome 
lamented the loſs of pleaſures that were never to return; and ſome 
made idle vows of ſacrifice to the Gods, if they reached their port 
in ſafety ; but none had preſence of mind, cither to undertake or 
direct the navigation of the veſſel. In this ſituation, I thought it 
my duty to ſave the lives of my aſlociates, by ſaving my own: I, 
therefore, took the helm into my own hand, the pilot being ſo 
intoxicated as to be wholly inſenſible of the danger of the veſſel; 
I encouraged the affrighted mariners, and I ordered the fails to be 
taken in; the men rowed vigorouſly, and we ſoon found ourſelves 
clear of the rocks, among which we had beheld all the horrors of 
death at ſo near a view. | | 


« This event had the appearance of a dream to the mariners, who 
were indebted to me for their lives; and they looked upon me with 
aſtoniſhment. We arrived at the iſle of Cyprus in that month of 
the Spring which is conſecrated to Venus ; a ſeaſon, which the 
Cyprians believe to be under the influence of this Goddeſs, becauſe 
all nature then appears to be animated with new vigour, and 


pleaſure ſeems to ſpring up ſpontaneouſly. with the flowers of 
the field. | | 


As ſoon as I went on ſhore, I perceived a certain ſofrneſs in 
the air, which, though it rendered the body indolent and inactive, 
yet brought on a diſpoſition to gaiety and wantonneſs: and, indeed, 
the inhabitants were ſo averſe to labour, that the country, though 
extremely fertile and pleaſant, was almoſt wholly uncultivated. I 
met, in every ſtreet, crowds of women looſely dreſſed, ſinging the 
praiſes of Venus, and going to dedicate themſelves to the ſervice 
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of hertemple. Beauty and pleaſure ſparkled in their countenances, 
but their beauty was tainted by aſſectation; and the modeſt fimph- 
city, from which female charms principally derive their power, 
was wanting: the diſſolute air, the ſtudied look, the flaunting 
dreſs, and the laſcivious gait, the expreſſive glances that ſeemed 
to wander in ſearch after thoſe of the men, the viſible emulation 
who ſhould kindle the moſt ardent paſſion, and whatever elſe I 
diſcovered in theſe women, moved only my contempt and averſion ; 
and I was diſguſted by all that they did with a defire to pleaſe. 


« I was conducted to a temple of the Goddeſs, of which there 
are ſeveral in the iſland ; for ſhe is worſhipped at Cythera, Idalia, 
and Paphos. That which I viſited was at Cythera: the ſtructure, 
which is all of marble, is a compleat periſtyle ; and the columns 
are fo large and lofty, that its appearance is extremely majeſtic 
on each front, over the architrave and frieze, are large pediments, 
on which the moſt entertaining adventures of the Goddefs are 
repreſented in baſs-relief. There is a perpetual crowd of people 
with offerings at the gate, but within the limits ot the conſecrated 
ground no victim is ever ſlain; the fat of bulls and heifers is 
never burnt as at other temples, nor are the rites of pleafure pro- 
pliancd with their blood: the beaſts that are here offered, are 
only preſented before the altar; nor are any accepted, but thoſe 
that are young, white, and without blemiſh ; they are dreſſed with 
purple fillets embroidered with gold, and their horns are decorated 
with gilding and flowers: aftcr they have been preſented, they are 


led to a proper place at a conſiderable diſtance, and killed for the 
banquet of the prieſts. 


« Perfumed liquors are alſo offered, and wines of the richeſt 
flavour. The habit of the prieſts is a Jong white robe, fringed 
with gold at the bottom, and bound round them with a golden 
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girdle ; the richeſt aromatics of the Eaſt burn night and day upon 
the altars, and the ſmoke riſes in a cloud of fragrance to the ſkies. 
All the columns of the temple are adorned with feſtoons ; all the 


. facriſical veſſels are of gold ; and the whole building is furrounded 


by a confecrated grove of odoriferous myrtle: none are permitted 
to preſent the victims to the prieft, or to kindle the hallowed fire, 
but boys and girls of conſummate beauty. But this temple, how- 
ever magnificent, was rendered _—_— by the diſſolute manners 
of the votaries. 


«© What 1 fl in this place, ſtruck me at firſt with W 
but at length, by inſenſible degrees, it became familiar. I was 
no longer alarmed at the appearance of vice; the manners of the 
company had a kind of contagious influence upon me ; my inno- 
cence was univerſally derided, and my modeſty and reſerve be- 
came the ſport of impudence and buffoonery : every art was prac- 
tiſed to excite my paſſions, to enſnare me by temptation, and to 
kindle the love of pleaſure in my breaſt, I perceived that I was, 
every day, leſs capable of reſiſtance; the influence of education 
was ſurmounted ; my virtuous reſolutions melted away ; I could 
no longer ſtruggle againſt evils that preſſed upon me on every ſide; 
and from dreading vice, I came at length to be aſhamed of virtue. 
L was like a man, who attempts to ſwim a deep and rapid river: 
his firſt efforts are vigorous, and he makes way againſt the ſtream; 
but, if the ſhores are ſteep, and he cannot reſt himſelf upon the 
bank, he grows weary by degrees; his ſtrength is exhauſted, his 
limbs become ſtiff with fatigue, and he is carried away by the 
torrent. Thus my eyes began to grow dim to the deformity of 
vice, and my heart ſhrunk from the toil of virtue; I could no 
longer call in the powers of reaſon tomy aſliſtance, nor remember 
the example of my father with emulation; the dream, in which! 

had ſeen MExror in the fields of Elyſium, repreſſed the laſt feeble 
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effort of my virtue, by cutting off all hopes of ſupport; a pleaſing 
languor ſtole inſenſibly upon me, and I felt what I knew to be 
poiſon glide from vein to vein, and diffuſe itſelf through every 
limb with a fecret ſatisfaction: yet, by ſudden ftarts, I deplored 
my captivity with ſighs and tears; ſometimes I pined with regret, 
and ſometimes I raved with indignation. © How wretched a period 
of life, faid I, is youth ! Wherefore did the Gods, who cruelly ſport 
with the calamities of men, ordain them to paſs through that ſtate, 
which is divided between the ſports of folly and the agonies of 
defire? why is not my head already hoary, and why do not my 
ſteps falter on the brink of the grave? why am I not already like 
Laertes, whoſe fon is my father? Death itſelf would be more eli- 
gible, than the ſhameful weaknefs to which I am now conſcious !” 
But theſe exclamations had no ſooner burſt from me, than my 
anguiſh would abate ; and my confcience, tulled again by the opi- 
ates of ſenſuality, would again ceafe to be fuſceptible of ſhame ; 
till ſome ſfadden thought would rouze me once more to e 
and ſting me with yet keener remorſe. 


In this ſtate of perplexity and anguiſh, I frequently wandered 
about in the confecrated grove, like a hart that has been wounded 
by the hunters ; the ſpeed of the hart reaches the diſtant foreſt in 
a moment, but he carries the tormenting haft in his ſide: thus 
I vainly attempted to eſcape from myfelf; for the anguith of my 
breaſt could not be alleviated WE changing place. 


6 1 was one day i in this ſituation, when, at ſome diſtance before 
me, in the moſt gloomy part of the grove, I thought I diſcovered 
MexToR ; but, upon a nearer approach, his countenance appeared 
ſo pale, and expreſſed ſuch a mixture of grief and auſterity, that I 
felt no joy in his preſence. “ Can it be thou, ſaid I, my deareſt 
friend, my only „ can it be thou thyſelf in very deed? or do l 
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thus gaze upon a fleeting illuſion? Is it MENTOR? or is it the ſpirit 
of MENnTos, that is ſtill touched with my misfortunes? Art not 
thou numbered among the happy ſpirits, who rejoice in the fruition 
of their own virtue; to which the Gods have ſuperadded the pure 
and everlaſting pleaſures of Elyſium? Speak, MEN rox, doſt thou 
yet live? am I again happy in thy counſel, or art thou only the 
manes of my friend?” As I pronounced theſe words, I ran towards 
him breathleſs and tranſported : he calmly waited for me, without 
advancing a ſingle ſtep: but the Gods only know, with what joy 
I perceived, that he filled my graſp. © No, it is not an empty 
ſhade—I hold him faſt; I embrace my dear MzexTos !'—Thus.I 
expreſſed the tumult of my mind in broken exclamations; till 
burſting into tears, I hung upon his neck without power to ſpeak. ' 
He continued to look ſteadfaſtly at me with a mixture of grief, 
tenderneſs, and compaſſion ; and at laſt I found words: Alas, ſaid 
I, whence art thou come? What dangers have ſurrounded me in 
thy abſence! and what ſhould I. now have done without: thee !” 
MENTOR, not regarding my queſtions, cried out, in a voice that- 
thook me with terror, Fly! delay not a moment to fly. The 
very fruits of this foil are poiſon ; the air is peſtilential, the inha- 
bitants themſelves are contagious, and ſpeak only to. diffuſe the 
moſt deadly venom. Sordid and infamous ſenſuality, the moſt 
__ dreadful: evil: that iſſued from the box of Pandora, corrupts every 
heart and eradicates every virtue. Hy! wherefore doſt thou linger? 
Fly! caſt not one look behind thee;. nor let even thy thought return. 
to this accurſed iſland for a moment.” 


« While heyet ſpoke, I perceived, as it were, a thick cloud vaniſh: 
from before me, and my eyes were. once more illuminated with: 
the rays of unbroken light.. My heart was elated with a peaceful 
yet vigorous joy, very diſſerent from the diſſolute and tumultuous 
pleaſurcs of deſire; one is the joy of frenzy and confuſion, a per- 


petual 
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petual tranſition from outrageous paſſion to the keeneſt remorſe; 
the other is the calm and equal felicity of reaſon, which partici- 
pates of divine beatitude, and can neither ſatiate nor be exhauſted: 
it filled all my breaſt and overflowed in tears; nor is there on earth 
any higher enjoyment, than thus to weep. © Happy, ſaid I, are 

thoſe, by whom virtue vouchſafes to be ſeen in all her beauty! 

thus to behold her, is to love her; and to love her, is to be | 
happy.” | | 


« But my attention was recalled to MENTOR: © I muſt leave you, 
ſaid he, nor can my ſtay be protracted a moment.” © Whither doſt 
thou go then? ſaid I, to what deſart will I not follow thee! Think 
not to depart without me, for-I will rather die at thy feet!” Im-- 
mediately I caught hold of him-and held him with all my force.. 
It. is. in vain, ſaid he, that: thy zeal attempts to detain me: I Was 
ſold, by Metophis, to the Arabs or Ethiopians ; who, being on a 
trading journey to Damaſcus in Syria, determined to part with me, 
imagining that they could ſell me for a large ſum to one Hazael; 
a man who was ſeeking after a Grecian ſlave, to acquaint him 
with the manners of the country, and inſtru him in the ſciences: 
nor were they miſtaken, for I was purchaſed by Hazael at a very 
high price. The knowledge which he ſoon acquired of the Gre- 
cian policy, inclined him to go into Crete, to ſtudy the laws of 


Minos; the voyage was immediately undertaken; but we were | 


driven, by contrary winds, to Cyprus, and he has taken this oppor-- 
tunity to make his offering at the temple: I fee him now coming 
out; a favourable wind already fills our fails, and calls us on board. 
Farewel, my dear TeLEMAcnus! A ſlave who fears the Gods, can- 
not diſpenſe with his obligation to attend his maſter: the Gods 
have made me the property of another; and they know, that, if 
I had any right in myſelf; I would transfer it to you. Farewel !? 
remember the atchievements of ULyYsses, and the tears of PN E- 
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LoPE ; remember alſo, that the Gods are juſt. Ye powers, who are 
the protectors of the innocent, in what a country am I compelled 
to leave TeLEMAcHus!” No, ſaid I, my dear ME NrOoR, here thou 
canſt not leave me; for I will rather periſh, than ſuffer thee to 
depart without me. But has thy Syrian maſter no compaſlion ? 
will he tear thee, by violence, from my arms? He muſt either take 
away my life, or ſuffer me to follow thee. Thou haſt thyſelf 
exhorted me to fly: why, then, am I forbidden to fly with thee? I 
will ſpeak myſelf to Hazael; perhaps, he may regard my youth 
and my diſtreſs with pity. He, who is ſo enamoured of wiſdom 
as to ſeek her in diſtant countries, cannot ſurely have a ſavage or 
an inſenſible heart. I will throw myſelf at his feet; Iwill embrace 
his knees; and will not ſuffer him to depart, till he has confented 
that I ſhould follow thee. My dear MENTOR, I will wear the chains 
of ſlavery with thee! I will offer myſelf to Hazael, and if he 
rejects me, my lot is. thrown, and I will feek reception, where 1 
know I ſhall find it, in the grave.” | 


« Juſt as I had pronounced theſe words, Mex rox was called by 
Hazacl, before whom I immediately fell proftrate on the graund. 
Hazael, who was aſtoniſhed to ſee a ſtranger in that Mſture, aſked 
what I would requeſt: © I requeſt my life, ſaid I; for, if I am not 
permitted to follow MENTOR, who is your fervant, I muſt die. The 
ſon of the great UL ysses is before thee, who ſurpaſſed in wiſdom 
all the Grecian princes, by whom Troy, a city famous thoughout 
all Aſia, was overturned: but think not that I boaſt. the dignity of 
my birth, to exact a tribute to my vanity ; I mean only to ſtrengthen 
the claim of misfortune to thy pity. I have wandered, from coaſt 
to coaſt, in ſearch of my father, with this perſon, whom friendſhip 
has made a father to me; but fortune has at length compleated 
my calamity by taking him from me: he is now thy ſlave; let me, 
aherefore, be thy ſlave alſo. If thou art, indeed, a lover of juſtice, 
| 3 and 
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and art going to Crete to acquaint thyſelf with the laws of Minos, 
thou wilt not reſiſt the importunity of my diſtreſs. Thou ſeeſt the 
ſon of a mighty prince, reduced to fue for ſlavery, as the only poſ- 
ſible condition of comfort: there was a time, when I preferred 
death to ſervitude in Sicily; but the evils which I there ſuffered, . 
were but the firſt eſſays of the rage of fortune: I now tremble, . 
leſt I ſhould not be admitted into that ſtate, which then I would 
have died to ſhun. May the Gods look down on my misfortunes! 
and thay Hazael remember Minos, whoſe wiſdom he admires, and 
whoſe judgment ſhall, in the realms of Pluto, paſs upon us both.” 


% Hazael looked upon me with great complacence and humanity ;: 
and, giving me his hand, raiſed me from the ground: I am not 
ignorant, ſaid he, of the wiſdom and virtue of ULyssts; I have 
been often told what glory he acquired among the Greeks, by 
MENTOR; and fame has made his name familiar to all the nations 
of the Eaſt. Follow me, fon of UL uss ESI I will be your father, 
till you find him from whom you have derived your being. If I 
had no ſenſe of the glory of Ur ysses, or of his misfortunes or of 
yours, the friggdſhip which I bear toMexToR, would alone induce 
me to take care of you: I bought him indeed as a ſlave, but he 
is now mine by a nobler connexion ;. for the money that he coſt 
me, procured me the deareſt and moſt valuable of all my friends. 
In him, I have found that wiſdom. which I-ſought; and to him, I 
owe all the love of virtue that I have acquired: this moment, there- 
fore, I reſtore his freedom, and continue thine; I renounce your 
ſervice, and require only your cſtcem.” 


* The moſt piercing anguiſh was now changed in a moment to 
unutterable joy. I perceived myſelf delivered from total ruin; I 
was approaching my country; I was favoured with afliftance that 
might enable me to reach it; I had the conſolation of being near x 
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perſon, whoſe love for me had no foundation but the love of 
virtue; and whatever elſe could contribute to my felicity, was 
comprehended in my meeting with MEN ToR to part no more. 


% Hazael proceeded directly to the port, followed by MenTor 
and myſelf, and we all embarked together: the peaceftil waves 
were divided by our oars ; and a gentle breeze, which ſported in 
our ſails, ſeemed as it were to animate our bark, and impel it for- 
ward with an caſy motion: Cyprus quickly diſappeared ; and Ha- 
zael, who was impatient to know my ſentiments, aſked me what I 
thought of the manners of that iſland. I told him ingenuouſly 
the dangers to which my youth had been expoſed, and the con- 
ſlict which had agitated my boſom: he was touched at my horror 
of vice, and cried out, © Venus, I acknowledge thy power and 
that of thy ſon, and I have burnt incenſe upon thy altars ; but for- 
give me, if I deteſt that infamous effeminacy, which prevails in 


thy dominions, and the brutal ſenſuality which is practiſed at thy 
feaſts.” | | 


He then diſcourſed with MEexnToR, of that Firſt Power, which 
produced the heavens and the earth ; that Infinite and Immutable 
Intelligence, which communicates itſelf to all, but is not divided; 
that Sovereign and Univerſal Truth, which illuminates intellectual 
nature, as the ſun enlightens the material world. © He, who has 
never perceived this pure cmanation of Divinity, ſaid Hazael, is blind 
as thoſe who are born without ſight; he paſſes through life in 
darkneſs, like that which involves the polar regions, where the 
night is protracted to half the year; he believes himſelf to be 
wiſe, but is indeed a fool; he imagines that his eye comprehends 
every object, yet he lives and dies without ſeeing any thing; or, 
at molt, he perceives only ſome fleeting illuſions by a glimmering 
and deceitful light ; ſome unſubſtantial vapours, that are every 
moment changing their colour and ſhape, and, at length, fade into 


total 
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_ total obſcurity: ſuch is the ſtate of every man, who is captivated 
by the pleaſures of ſenſe, and allured by the gaudy phantoms of - 
imagination! Indeed, none are worthy the name of men, but 

thoſe who walk by the dictates of eternal reaſon, who love and fol- 
low the guiding ray that is vouchſafed from above: it is by this 
reaſon that we are inſpired, when our thoughts are good; and by 
this we are reproved, when they are evil; from this we derive intelli- 
gence and life; this is an ocean, of which we are but ſmall ſtreams, 
that are quickly reabſorbed in the abyſs from. which they flowed!” 


« This diſcourſe, indeed, I did not perfectly comprehend, yet I 
perceived ſomething in it that was elevated and refined; and my 
heart caught fire at the beams of truth, which glanced” within 
the verge of my underſtanding. They proceeded' to talk of the 
origin of the Gods, of heroes, poets, the golden age, and the uni- 
verſal detuge; of the river of oblivion, in which the ſouls of the 
dead are plunged ;- the perpetual puniſhment, that is inflicted upon 
the wicked in the gloomy gulph of Tartarus; andof thathappy tran- 
quillity, which is enjoyed, in the fields of Elyſium; by the ſpirits of. 
the juſt, who exult in the aſſurance that it ſhall laſt for ever. | 


„While Hazael'and'MgxTox were diſtourſing thefe topics, we 
perceived ſeveral dolphins approaching, whoſe ſcales were varied: 
with azure and gold, and whoſe ſport ſwelled the ſea into waves, 
and covered it with foam: theſe. were followed by tritons, who, 
with their ſpiral ſhells, emulated'the mufic of the trumpet ; and in 
the midſt of them appeared the chariot of Amphitrite, drawn by 
ſea horſes whiter than ſnow, which dividing the waves as they 
paſſed, left behind them long furrows iti the deep; fire ſparkled 
in their eyes, and from their noſtrils iſſued clouds of ſmoke : the 
chariot of the Goddeſs was. a. ſhell, whiter and more bright than 
ivory, of a wonderful figure; it was mounted upon wheels of 
gold, and ſcemed almoſt to fly over the level ſurface of the water: 
a great number of young nymphs ſwam in a croud after the cha- 
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Hot, and their hair, which was decorated with flowers, flowed 


looſely behind them, and wantoned in the breeze. The Goddeſs | 


held, in one hand, a ſceptre of gold, with which ſhe awed the 
waves to obedience; and, with the other, ſhe held the little God 
Palemon, her ſon whom ſhe ſuckled, upon her lap: ſuch ſweetneſs 


and majeſty were expreſſed in her countenance, that the rebellious * 


winds diſperſed at her appearance, and gloomy tempeſts howled 
only at a diſtance. The tritons guided the horſes with golden 
reins; and a large purple fail waved above, which was but half 
diſtended by a multitude of little zephyrs, who laboured to ſwell it 
with their breath. In the mid air appeared olus, buſy, reſtleſs, and 
vehement ; his wrinkled and moroſe countenance, his hoarſe and 
threatening voice, his ſhaggy brows which hung down to his beard, 
and the ſullen auſterity that gleamed in his eyes, awed the hurri- 
canes of the North to ſilence, and drove back the clouds to the 
horizon. Whales of an enormous ſize, and all the monſters of 
the deep, that cauſed the ſea to ebb and flow with their noſtrils, 
ruſhed from their ſecret receſſes, and came in haſte to gaze upon 
the Goddeſs. | EE 


The END of the FOURTH BOOK. 
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1 COON after the Goddeſs and her train diſappeared, we began 
to diſcover the mountains of Crete ; though we could yet 
ſcarce diſtinguiſh them from the clouds of heaven and the waves 
of the ſea: but it was not long before the ſummit of mount Ida 
was ſcen, towering above the neighbouring mountains, as the 
ſpreading antlers of a ſtag are diſtinguiſhed among the young 
fawns that ſurround him. By degrees, we diſcovered more diſtinctly 
the coaſt of the iſland, which had the appearance of an amphi- 
theatre: as, in Cyprus the ſoil was wild and uncultivated; in Crete, 
it was fertilized and enriched with . kind of fruit, by the 
labour of its inhabitants. 


« We perceived innumerable villages that were well built, town3 
that were little inferior to cities, and cities that were in the higheſt 
degree magnificent : there was no field, on which the huſbandma a 


had not. A the characters of diligence and labour; the 
L.A. plough. 
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plough was every where to be traced; and there was ſcarce a 
bramble or a weed to be found in the ifland. We remarked, with 
pleaſure, the deep vallies, in which numerous herds of cattle were | 
grazing among many rivulets that enriched the ſoil; the ſheep that 
were feeding on the declivity of the hills; the ſpacious plains 
that were covered with the golden bounty of Ceres, and the 
mountains that. were adorned with the lively verdure of the vine, 
and cluſters of grapes that were already tinged with blue, and 
promiſed the bleſſing of Bacchus, wine, which ſooths n to 
peace, and animates arne with new diy choad 


« MenTor told us, that he had befoka 3 in Crete, and 
acquainted us with whatever he knew of the country: This 
iſland, ſaid he, which is admired by all foreigners, and famous 
for its hundred cities, produces all the neceſſaries of life in great 
plenty for its inhabitants, although they are almoſt innumerable: 
for the earth is always profuſely bountiful to thoſe who cultivate 
it, and its treaſures are inexhauſtible: the greater the number of 
inhabitants in any country, the greater plenty they enjoy, if they 
are not idle: nor have they any cauſe to be jealous of each other; 
the earth, like a good parent, multiplies her gifts, in proportion to 
the number of her children, who merit her bounty by their labour. 
The ambition, and the avarice of mankind, are the only ſources 
of their calamities; every individual wiſhes to poſſeſs the portion 
of all, and beconies wretched by the deſire of ſuperfluities: if 
men would be content with the ſimplicity of nature, and with only 
to ſatisfy their real neceſſities, plenty, chearfulneſs, domeſtic con- 


cord, and public tranquillity, would be uninterrupted and uni 
verſal. 


A deep al of theſe important . was the glory of 
Minos, the wiſeſt legiſlator, and the beſt of Kings: all the wonders 
of 
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of this iſland, are the effects of his laws; the education which he 
preſcribed for children, renders the body healthy and robuſt, and 
forms an early habit of frugality and labour. That every ſpecies 
and degree of vol uptuouſneſs will proportionably debilitate both 
the body and the mind, is an eſtabliſhed maxim; and no pleaſure 
is propoſed as the object of deſire, but that of becoming invincible 
by heroic virtue, and diſtinguiſhed from others by ſuperior glory: 
courage is not conſidered as the contempt of death only in the 
field of battle, but of ſuperfluous wealth and ſhameful pleaſure ; 
and three vices are puniſhed in Crete, which, in every other coun- 
try, are ſuffered with impunity, W — and 
avarice. 


« It might, —_—_ be „„ there ſhould be ſome law 
againſt luxury and pomp ; but, at Crete, luxury and pomp are not 
known. Every man labours, and no man thinks of becoming 
rich ; labour is thought to be ſufficiently recompenced by a life of 
quiet and regularity, in which all, that the wants of nature have 
made neceſſary, is enjoyed in plenty and in peace. No ſplendid 
palace nor coſtly furniture, no magnificent apparel or voluptuous 
feſtivity is permitted: the habits are, indeed, made of the fineſt 


wool, and dyed of the moſt beautiful colour; but they are perfectly 


plain, and without embroidery. Their meals, at which they drink 
little wine, are extremely temperate, conſiſting chiefly of bread, 
ſuch fruits as the ſeaſon produces, and milk: if they ever taſte 
animal food, it is in a ſmall quantity, plainly dreſſed, and of the 
coarſeſt kind ; for they always reſerve the fineſt cattle for labour, 
that agriculture may flouriſh. The houſes are neat, convenient 
and pleaſant, but without ornament : architecture is, indeed, well 
known among them, in its utmoſt elegance and magnificence; but 
the practice of this art is reſerved for the temples of the Gods, and 
it is thought preſumptuous in a mortal to have a dwelling like 

| theirs. 
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theirs. The wealth of the Cretans conſiſts in health vigour and 


courage, domeſtic quiet and concord, public liberty, plenty of all 
that is neceſſary, and contempt of all that is ſuperfluous, an habit 
of induſtry, an abhorrence of idleneſs, an emulation in virtue, 
{ſubmiſſion to the laws, and a reverence of the Gods.” 


« T enquired, what were the bounds of the ſovereign authority? 


| and MenToR anſwered, The authority of the king over the ſub- 


ject is abſolute; but the authority of the law is abſolute over him; 
his power to do good is unlimited, but he is reſtrained from doing 
evil. The laws have put the people into his hands as the moſt 
valuable depoſit, upon condition that he ſhall treat them as his 
children; for it is the intent of the law, that the wiſdom and equity 


of one man ſhall be the h4ppineſs of many, and not that the 


wretchedneſs and ſlavery of many ſhould gratify the pride and 
luxury of one. The king ought to poſſeſs nothing more than the 
ſubject, but in proportion as more is neceſſary to alleviate the 
fatigue of his ſtation, and impreſs upon the minds of the people 


a reverence of that authority by which the laws are executed. In 


every other reſpect, the king ſhould indulge himſelf leſs, as well 
in eaſe as in pleaſure, and ſhould be leſs diſpoſed to the pomp and 
the pride of life, than any other man: he ought not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt of mankind, by the greatneſs of his wealth, 
or the variety of his enjoyments, but by ſuperior wiſdom, more 
heroic virtue, and more ſplendid glory: abroad he ought to be the 
defender of his country, by commanding her armies; and at home, 
the judge of his people, diſtributing juſtice among them, improving 
their morals, and increaſing their felicity. It is not for himſelf 
that the Gods have intruſted him with royalty, he is exalted above 
individuals, only that he may be the ſervant of the public; to the 
public he owes all his time, the public ſhould engage all his atten- 
tion, and his love ſhould have no object but the public; for he 


deſerves 
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ments for the public good. Minos directed, that his children ſhould 
not ſucceed to-his throne, but upon condition that they ſhould 
govern by theſe maxims; for he loved his people yet more than 
his family; and by this wiſe inſtitution, he enſured power and 
happineſs to his kingdom. Thus did Minos, the peaceful legi- 
ſlator, eclipſe the glory of mighty conquerors, who ſacrificed 
nations to their own vanity, and imagined they were great: the 
power of theſe tyrants, after a few years, left them in the grave; 


but the juſtice of Minos has placed him on a more awful tribunal _ 


in the world of ſpirits, where he diſtributes everlaſting rewards and 
puniſhments as the ſupreme judge of the dead.” 
| g 
« As we were liſtening to MenTos, we arrived at the iſland; 
and as ſoon as we came on ſhore, we viewed the celebrated laby- 


rinth which had been built by Dædalus, in imitation of that of 


much larger extent which we had ſeen in Egypt. While we were 
contemplating this curious edifice, we perceived all the coaſt 
covered with a multitude of people, who gathered in a croud at a 
place not far diſtant from the ſea ; we enquired the cauſe of this 
commotion, and our curiofity was immediately gratified by a Cre- 
tan, whoſe name was Nauſicrates. 


« Idomeneus, ſaid he, the ſon of Deucalion, and grandſon of 
Minos, accompanied the other princes of Greece, in their expedi- 
tion againſt Troy; and, after the deſtruction of that city, he ſet 
ſail for Crete: but they were overtaken by ſo violent a tempeſt, 
that the pilot and all the perſons on board the veſſel, who were 
{killed in navigation, believed their ſhipwreck to be inevitable. 
Death was preſent to every imagination; every one thought he 
ſaw the abyſs open to fwallow him; and every one deplored the 
misfortune, which did not leave him the mournful hope of that 

15 Is | imperfect 


deſerves dignity, only in proportion as he gives up private enjoy- 
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imperfect reſt, to which the ſpirits of the dead are admitted beyond 
the waters of the Styx, after funeral rites have been paid to the 
body. In this ſituation, Idomeneus, lifting up his hands and his. 
eyes to heaven, and invoking Neptune, cried out, O mighty Deity, 
to whom belong the dominions of the deep, vouchſafe to hear me 
in this uttermoſt diſtreſs! If thou wilt protect me from the fury 
of the waves, and-reſtore me in ſafety to my country, I will offer 
up to thee the firſt living object that I ſee at my return!” 


& In the mean time, his ſon haſted to meet him with all the 
ardour of filial affection, and pleaſed himſelf with the thought of 
receiving the firſt embrace. Unhappy youth ! he knew not, that, 
to haſten to his father, was to ruſh upon deſtruction. Idomeneus, 
eſcaping the tempeſt, arrived at his port, and returned thanks to 
Neptune for having heard his vow; but he was ſoon ſenſible of the 
fatal effects it would produce: a certain preſage of misfortune 
made him repent his indiſcretion with the utmoſt anguiſh of mind; 
he dreaded his. arrival among his people, and thought of meeting 
thoſe who. were moſt dear to him, with horror: but Nemeſis, a 
cruel and inexorable Goddeſs, who is ever vigilant to puniſh man- 
kind, and rejoices to humble the mighty and the proud, impelled' 
him forward with a fatal and inviſible hand. He proceeded from 
the veſſel to the ſhore; but he had ſcarce ventured to lift up his 
eyes, when he. beheld his. ſon: he ſtarted: back, pale and. trem- 
bling; he turned his eyes on every fide, to find another victim, to 
whom he was leſs tenderly allied, but it was. too late: his ſon 
ſprung to him, and threw his arms round his neck; but perceived, 
with aſtoniſhment, that, inſtead of returning: his careſles, he ſtood. 
motionleſs, and at length burſt i into tears. 


„O my father, ſaid he, what is he cauſe of this ſorrow.? After 
fo long an abſence, art thou grieved to return to thy people, and 


| bore 
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_ reſtore happineſs to thy ſon? In what, alas! have I offended ? thy 
eyes are ftill rurned from me, as if they loathed or dreaded to 
behold me.” —The father, overwhelmed with grief, was not yet 
able to reply ; but, after ſome ſighs that ſtruggled in his boſom 
had burſt away, he cried out, © O! Neptune, what have I promiſed 
thee? On what condition haſt thou preſerved me from ſhipwreck! 
O leave me again to the billows and the rocks; let me be daſhed 


to pieces and ſwallowed in the deep; but preſerve my ſon! Cruel 


and unrelenting God ! let my blood be accepted, as a recompence 
for his.” He then ſnatched out his ſword, and attempted to plunge 
it in his boſom ; but thoſe who ſtood near him, held back his hand ; 


and Sophronimus, an hoary prophet, who had long-interpreted the 


will of the Gods, aſſured him, that Neptune might be farisfied 
without the death of his ſon: *©* Your vow, ſaid he, was raſh and 
iniquitous ; the Gods are not honoured, but offended by cruelty ; 

do not, therefore, add one enormity to another, and violate the 
| laws of nature, to accompliſh that vow which it was a crime to 


make. Select an hundred bulls, whiter than ſnow ; decorate the 


altar of Neptune with flowers; let theſe victims be thy blameleſs 


offering, and let a cloud of grateful incenſe aſcend in honour of 
the God.” 


« Idomeneus heard this addreſs in an attitude of deſperation, and 


without reply: his eyes ſparkled with fury, his viſage became 


ghaſtly, his colour changed every moment, and his whole body 
ſhook with the agony of his mind. His ſon was touched with his 
diſtreſs ; and having no with but to relieve it,“ My father, ſaid 
he, am I not here? delay not to appeaſe the God to whom thou 
haſt vowed, nor bring down his vengeance upon thy head: if thy 
life can be redeemed with mine, I will die content: ſtrike then, O! 
my father, and fear not that, at the approach of death, I ſhould 
diſcover a weakneſs that is unworthy of thy ſon.” 
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At this moment Idomeneus, ſtarting from his poſture with 
the ſudden violence of outrageous phrenzy, a8 if rouzed by the: 
ſcourge of the infernal furies, ſuxprized E. vigilance of thoſe 
who had their eyes upon him, and 1. his ſword in the 
boſom of his ſon: he drew it haſtily back, and, _ while it was. yet 
warm, made an effort to ſheath. it a ſecond time ig his own breaſt; 
but in this he was again prevented. The youth, ho immediately 
fell, lay weltering in his blood; his eyes were ſufſuſed with the 
ſhades of death, he attempted to open them, but, not being able 


to bear the light, they were immediately cloſed in Fee 8 
darkneſs. 


A lilly of the field, when its root is cut away by the plough- 
ſhare, being no longer ſupported by the ſtalk, languiſhes upon the 
ground; and, though it does not immediately loſe all the luſtre of 
its beauty, yet it is no more nouriſhed by the earth, nor quickened 
by a vital principle: thus fell the ſon of Idomeneus; cut down, 


like a flower, by an untimely ſtroke, in the n bloom 2 his 
youth. 


The father, ſtupified by eo grief, knew: neither where 


he was, what he had done, nor what he ought to do; but walked. 


with faltering ſteps toward the 822 and ng _— for his, 
child, 


In the mean time; the people, who were; moved with com- 
paſſion for the youth, and with horror at the. cruelty of the father, 
cried out, that the juſtice of the Gods had given him up; to the 
furies. Their rage immediately ſupplied them with weapons; one 
ſnatched a ſtick, others caught up a flone, and diſcord infuſed ran- 
cour and malignity into every boſom. The Cretans, however wiſe, 
were at this time exaſperated to folly, and renounced their allegi- 
ance to their king: his friends, therefore, as they could no other. 
L e 
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wiſe Nele him from popular fury, conducted him back to the 
fleet, where they went on board with him, and once more com- 
' mitted themſelves to the mercy of the waves. Idomeneus, as ſoon 
as he recovered from his phrenzy, thanked them, for having forced 
him from a country which he had ſtained with the blood of his 
ſon, and which, therefore, le could not | bear to inhabir. The 


, 


: forming 2 new ſtate in the country of the Salentines. | 


hne Cretans, having thus loſt their king, reſolved to elect ſuch | 

a perſon in his ſtead, as ſhould adminiſter the eſtabliſhed laws of 
the nition in their utmoſt purity: for this purpoſe the principal 
inhabitants of every city hive been fummoned to this place; the 
ſactifices.which are the firſt ſolemnities of the election, are already 
begun; the moſt celebrated fages of all the neighbouring countries 
are afſetibled, to propoſe queſtions to the candidates as a trial of 
their ſxgacity ; and prepatatiotis are made for public games, to 
determine their courage, ſtrength, and activity: for the Cretans 
are reſolved, that as their kingdom is the prize, they will beſtow 
it upon him only, who ſhall be adjudged ſuperior to all others, both 
in body and in mind; and to render the victory more difficult by 
encreaſing the number of competitors, all foreigners are invited to 
the conteſt,” 


„ Nanficrates; after having related cheſe aſtoniſhing events, 


preſſed us to enter the liſts: © Make haſte, ſxid he, O ſtrangers! 


to our aſſembly, and engage among others in the conteſt; for if 
the Gods decree the victory to either of you, he will be the ſove- 
reign of Crete:” he then turned haſtily from us, and we followed 
him; not with any defire of victory, but only that we might gratify 
our curioſity, by delt 8 at ſo uncommon and important a 
ane 
M2. | | We 


uiii oog iy. 
«© We came to a kind of circus of vaſt extent, in the middle of a 


thick foreſt: within the circus was an area prepared for the com- 
batants, ſurrounded by a circular bank of freſh turf, on which 


was ſeated an innumerable multitude of ſpectators. We were 


received with the utmoſt civility ; for the Cretans excel all other 
people, in a liberal and religious performance of the duties of 
hoſpitality. . They not only cauſed us to be ſeated, but invited us to 
engage in the exerciſes. MexTor declined it, on account of his age, 
and Hazael, as being in an ill ſtate of health; my youth and vigour 
left me no excuſe: however, I glanced my eye upon MewTos, to 
diſcover his ſentiments ;. and I perceived that he wiſhed I ſhould 
engage. I, therefore, accepted the offer that had been made me; 
and throwing off my apparel, my limbs were anointed with oil, 
and I placed myſelf among the other. combatants. A rumour 
immediately paſſed through the whole multitude, that the new 
candidate for the kingdom, was the ſon of ULyvsses ; for ſeveral 


of the Cretans, who had been at Ithaca when. I was a child, 
remembered my face. | © 


« The firſt exerciſe was wreſtling. A Rhodian, who appeared to 
be about thirty-five years of age, threw all that ventured to, 
encounter him: he was. ſtill in his full vigour ; his arms were 
nervous and brawny ; his muſcles were diſcovered at every motion; 
and his limbs were not leſs ſupple than ſtrong. There was now 
no competitor remaining but myſelf; and, as he thought no honour 
was to be gained by overcoming ſo feeble an opponent, he indulged: 
the compaſſion which he felt for my youth, and would have retired; 
but I preſſed forward, and preſented myſelf before him: we imme- 
diately ſeized each other, and grappled, till. both were out of breath; 
we ſtood ſhoulder to ſhoulder, and foot to foot; every nerve was 
trained, our arms were entwined, like ſerpents in each other, and 
each of us endeavoured. to lift his antagoniſt from the ground: he. 


attempted: 
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attempted to throw me, ſometimes by ſurprize, and ſometimes by 
mere ſtrength; ſometimes on one ſide, and ſometimes on the 
other: but, while he was thus practiſing all his ſkill and force 
upon me, I threw myſelf forward by a ſudden effort, with ſuch 
violence, that the muſcles of his back giving way, he fell to 
the ground, and drew me upon him: all his efforts to get me 
under him, were ineffectual; I held him immoveable under me, 
till the multitude ſhouted, © Victory to the ſon of ULryssts !” and. 
then I aſſiſted him to riſe, and he retired in confuſion. 


« The combat of the ceſtus was more difficult. The ſon of a 
wealthy citizen of Samos, had acquired ſuch reputation in this. 
exerciſe, that the reſt of the candidates yielded to him without 
conteſt, and the hope of victory animated no boſom but mine. In 
the firſt onfer, I received ſuch blows on the head and ſtomach, 
that blood guſhed from my mouth and noſtrils, and a thick miſt 
ſeemed to fall upon my eyes: I recled ; my antagoniſt preſſed upon 
me, and I was juſt ſinking faint and breathleſs, when I heard 
MENTOR cry out, O ſon of UL uss Es! wilt thou be vanquiſhed ?” 
the voice of my friend encouraged me to farther reſiſtance, and! 
diſdain ſupplied me with new ſtrength. I avoided ſeveral blows, 
which I muſt otherwiſe have ſunk under; and my antagoniſt having: 
miſſed a ſtroke, I ſeiſed the opportunity of his arm being carried 
away by its own vigour and his body bent forward, to aim a blow 
at him that he could not ward off, and I raiſed my ceſtus that it 
might deſcend with greater force: he ſaw my advantage; and, 
fepping back, he writhed his body to avoid the ſtroke ;. by this. 
motion the equilibrium was deſtroyed, and I eaſily threw him to 
the ground, I immediately offered him my hand, which he: 
refuſed, and he got up without aſliſtance, covered with duſt and 
blood ; but though he ſhewed the utmoſt ſhame at. his defeat, yet: 
be did not dare to renew the combat. 

The 
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«© The chariot races immediately followed. The chariots were 
diſtributed by lot, and mine happened to be the worſt of the whole 
number ; the wheels were more heavy and the horfes leſs vigorous. 
We ſtarted-; and the cloud of duſt that roſe behind us, obſcured 


the ſky. At the beginning of the race, I ſuffered the others to get 
before me: but a young Lacedemonian, whofe name was Crantor, 


left them all behind him; and Polycletus, a Cretan, followed him 
at a ſmall diſtance. Hippomachus, a relation of Idomeneus, who 
was ambitious to ſucceed him, giving reins to his horſes, which 
were covered with ſweat, leaned forward over their necks; and the 


wheels whirled round with ſuch rapidity, that, like the wings of 
an eagle floating upon the air, they ſeemed not to move at all. 


My horſes, which had been breathed by degrees, beginning now 
to exert themſelves, ſoon left almoſt all thoſe. that had ſet out with 
ſo much ardour at a great diſtance behind them; and Hippomachus, 
preſling forward to keep his advantage with too much eagerneſs, 
the moſt vigorous of his horſes fell down, and put an end to the 
hopes of his maſter. Polycletus, leaning too much over his horſes, 
was thrown out of his chariot by a ſudden ſhock ; the reins were 
forced out of his hand; and though he had now no hope of victory, 
he thought himſelf happy to have eſcaped with his life. Crantor 
perceiving, with jealouſy and indignation, that I was now. cloſe 
behind hun, urged forward with more eagerneſs; ſometimes vowing 
rich offerings to the Gods, and ſometimes encouraging his horſes ; 
he was afraid I ſhould paſs him, by driving between his chariot 
and the barrier of the courſe ; becauſe my horſes, having been leſs 
exhauſted, were able to get before him, if they had room, though 
they ſhould wheel round on the outſide of the track: this could be 


no otherwiſe prevented, than by obſtructing the paſſage; he, there- 


fore, though he ſaw the danger of the attempt, drove up ſo cloſe 
ro the barrier, that his wheel being forced againſt it, was torn off, 
and his chariot diſmounted. I had now nothing to do but to turn 


ſhort, 
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ſhort, chat I might keep clear of him ; and the next moment, he 
-ſaw me at the goal. The multitude once more ſhouted, * Victory 
to the ſon of ULysszs! It is he, whom the Gods have PH to 
e over us!” 


55 We were then conducted, by the moſt illuſtrious and venerable: 
of the Cretans, into a wood, which had been long kept ſacred from 
the vulgar and the prophane ; where we were convened by thoſe. 
ancient oraeles of wiſdom, who had been appointed by Minos to 
preſerve the laws from violation, and adminiſter juſtice to the 
people. But, into this aſſembly, thoſe only who had contended in 
the games, were admitted. The fages opened the book, into 
Which all the laws of Minos had been collected: I was touched 
with reverence and humility, when I approached theſe: fathers of 
their country, whom age had rendered venerable without impair- 
ing their vigour of mind. They ſat, with great order and ſolem- 
nity, in a fixed poſture ; their hair was white as ſnow, but ſome of 
them had ſcarce any left; and their countenances, though grave, 
were brightened with a calm and placid ſagacity. They were not 
forward to ſpeak; and they ſaid nothing, that was not the reſult 
of- mature deliberation : when their opinions were different, they 
ſupported them with ſo much candour and moderation, that it 
could. ſcarce be believed they were not of one mind. By long 
experience, and cloſe application, they had acquired the moſt acute: 
diſcernment and extenſive knowledge; but that which principally 
conduced to the ſtrength and rectitude of their: judgment, was the: 
ſedate diſpaſſionate tranquillity of minds, that had been long freed 
from the tumultuous paſſions and capricious levity of youth. Wil-- 
dom alone was cheir principle of action; and, by the long and 
habitual practice of virtue, they had ſo corrected every irregular 
diſpoſition, that they taſted the calm, yet elevated delights of reaſon 
without alloy.. To theſe awful. beings, I lifted up my eyes-with: 


admiration.;; 
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admiration ; and wiſhed that, by a ſudden contraction of my life, 
I might immediately arrive at ſo deſirable an old age; for 1 per- 
ceived youth to be a ſtate of infelicity, ſubject to the blind impe- 
tuoſity of paſſion, and far from the 0 tranquillity of 
their virtue. 


Ahe perſon who preſided in this aſſembly, opened the book, into 
which all the laws of Minos had been collected: it was à large 
volume, and was kept locked up with the richeſt perfumes in a 
golden box. When it was taken out, all the ſages kiſſed it with a 
profound reſpect, and ſaid, © That, the Gods only excepted, from 
whom all good is originally derived, nothing ſhould be held fo 
ſacred, as thoſe laws which promote wiſdom virtue and happineſs: 
thoſe, who put theſe laws in execution for the government of 
others, ſhould alſo, by theſe laws, govern themſelves; for it is 
the law that ought to reign, and not the man.” Such were the 


ſentiments of this hoary council : and the preſident then propoſed | 


three queſtions, which were to be * by the maxims of 
Minos. | 


The firſt queſtion was, What man is moſt free?” One an- 
ſwered, that it was a King, who governed his people with abſo- 
lute authority, and had triumphed over all his enemies: another 
ſaid, that it was he, whoſe riches enabled him to purchaſe what- 
ever he deſired: in the opinion of ſome, it was a man who had 
never married, and who was perpetually travelling from one 
country to another, without ſubjecting himſelf to the laws of any: 
others ſuppoſed it might be a ſavage, who, living wild in the woods, 
and ſubſiſting himſelf by hunting, was independent of all ſociety, 
and ſuflered no want as an individual: others thought of a ſlave, 
immediately after emancipation ; becauſe, being juſt relieved from 
the ſeverities of ſervitude, he would * a more lively ſenſe of the 


ſweets 
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ſweets of freedom: and there were ſome who ſaid, that a man, at 
the point of death, was more free than all others; becauſe death 
breaks every bond, and over the dead the united world has no 
power. mY 


© When my opinion was demanded, I was in no doubt what to 
anſwer, becauſe I remembered what had been often told me by 
MreNnToR :. The moſt free of all men, ſaid I, is he; whoſe free- 
dom flavery itſelf cannot take away: he, and he only is free, in 
every country and in every .condition, who fears the Gods, and 
whoſe fear has no other object. In other words, he only: is truly 
free, over whom fear and deſire have no power, and who is ſubject 
only to reaſon and the Gods.” The fathers looked upon each other 
with a ſmile, and were ſurprized to find my anſwer exactly the 
fame with that of Minos. 


The ſecond queſtion was, Who is moſt unhappy?” To this, 
every one gave ſuch an anſwer as was ſuggeſted by his fancy: one 
ſaid, that the moſt unhappy man was he, who was without money, 
health, and reputation: another faid, it was he that had no friend: 
ſome imagined none could be ſo wretched as thoſe, who had dege- 
nerate and ungrateful children: but a native of Leſbos, a man cele- 
brated for wiſdom, ſaid; that the moſtunhappy of all men was he that 
thought himſelf ſo; becauſe unhappineſs depends much leſs upon 
adverſity, than impatience; and unfortunate events derive all their 
power to afflict, from the minds of thoſe to whom they happen. 
The aſſembly heard this opinion with a ſhout of applauſe; and every 
one believed that, in this queſtion, the Leſbian would be declared 
victor. But my opinion being aſked, I formed my anſwer upon 
the maxims of MENTOR: The moſt unhappy of all men, ſaid I, is 
a king, who believes he ſhall become happy, by rendering others 
_ Miſerable: his wretchedneſs is doubled by his ignorance; for, as 
N he 
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he does not know whence it proceeds, he can apply no remedy; 
he is, indeed, afraid to know, and he ſuffersacrowd of ſycophants 
to ſurround him; that keep truth at a diſtance ; he is a ſlave to his 
own paſlions, and an utter ſtranger to his duty; he has never taſted 
the pleaſure of doing good, nor been warmed to ſenfibility by the 
charms of virtue; he is wretched, but the wretchedneſs that he 
ſuffers he deferves, and his mifery, however great, is perpetually 
increaſing; he ruſhes down the precipice of perdition, and the 
gulph of everlaſting puniſhment receives him.” The aſſembly 
atteſted my victory over the Leſbian, and the judges declared that 
I had expreſſed the ſenſe of Minos. 


« The third queſtion was, Which of the two ought to be pre- 
ferred, a king who was invincible in war; or a king, who, with- 
out any experience in war, could adminiſter civil government, with 
great wiſdom, in a time of peace.” The majority determined this 
queſtion in favour of the warrior ; for ſkill to govern in a time of 
peace, ſaid they, will be of but little uſe, if the king cannot defend 
his country in a time of war, ſince he will himſelf be diveſted of 
his authority, and his people will become Qaves to the enemy. 
Others preferred the pacific prince, becauſe, as he would have more 
to fear from a war, he would be more careful to avoid it: but they 
were anſwered, that the atchievements of a conqueror would nat 
only encreaſe his own glory, but the glory of his people, to whom 
he would ſubjugate many. nations; but that, under a pacific go- 
vernment, quiet and ſecurity would degenerate into cowardice and 
Noth. My ſentiments were then aſked, and I anfwered thus: Al- 
though he, who can only govern either in peace or in war, is but 
half a king; yet the prince, who, by his ſagacity, can diſcover the 
merit of others, and can defend his country when it is attacked, if 
not in perſon, yet by his generals, 1s, in my opinion, to be pre- 
ferred before him, who knows no art but that of war: a prince, 

4 whoſe 
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whoſe genius is entirely military, will levy endleſs wars to extend 
his dominions ; and ruin his people to add a new title to his name. 
If the nation, which he now governs, is unhappy, what is it to 
them how many more he conquers? A foreign war, long conti- 
nued, cannot fail of producing diforder at home: the manners of 
the victors themſelves become corrupt during the general confuſion. 
How much has Greece ſuffered, by the conqueſt of Troy? ſhe was 
more than ten years deprived of her kings; and wherever the 
flame of war is kindled, the laws are violated with impunity, agri- 
culture is neglected, and the ſciences are forgotten. The beſt 
prince, when he has a war to ſuſtain, is compelled to the ſame 
conduct which diſgraces the worſt, to tolerate licentiouſneſs, and 
employ villainy in his ſervice : how many daring profligates are 
puniſhed in a time of peace, whom it is neceſſary to reward during 
the diſorders of war? No nation was ever governed by a conqueror, 
that did not ſuffer by his ambition. The victorious, and the van- 
quiſhed, are involved almoſt in the ſame ruin, while the king grows 

giddy amidſt the tumult of a triumph. As he is utterly ignorant 
of the arts of peace, he knows not how to derive any popular 
advantages from a ſucceſsful war; he is Hke a man, that not only 
defends his own field, but forcibly takes poſſeſſion of his neigh- 
bours, yet can neither plough nor ſow, and conſequently reaps no 
"Harveſt from either: he ſeems born, not to diffuſe happineſs among 
his ſubjects by a wiſe and equitable government, but to fill the 
world with violence tumult and deſolation. 


As to the pacific prince, it muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that 
he is not qualified for conqueſt ;'or, in other words, he is not 
born to harraſs his people, by perpetual hoſtilities, in a reſtleſs 
attempt to ſubjugate others, over whom he can have no equi- 
table right: but if he is perfectly qualified for peaceful govern- 
ment, theſe very qualifications will ſecure his ſubjects againſt the 
N2 encroach- 
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encroachments of an enemy: his juſtice, moderation, and quiet- 


neſs, render him a good neighbour; he engages in no enterpriſe 
that can interrupt the peace ſubſiſting between him and other 


ſtates; and he fulfils all his engagements with a religious exact- 


neſs; he is, therefore, regarded by his allies rather with love than 
fear, and they truſt him with unlimited confidence: if any reſtleſs 
haughty and ambitious power ſhould moleſt him, all the neigh- 
bouring princes will interpoſe in his behalf; becauſe, from him, 


they apprehend no attempt againſt their own quiet, but have every 


thing to tear from his enemy. His ſteady juſtice impartiality and 


public faith, render him the arbiter of all the kingdoms that ſur- 


round his own: and while the enterpriſes of ambition make the 
warrior odious, and the common danger unites the world againſt 
him; a glory, ſuperior to that of conqueſt, comes unlooked for to 
the friend of peace, on whom the eyes of every other potentate are 
turned, with reverence and affection, as the father and the guar- 
dian of them all: theſe are his advantages abroad, and thoſe at 
home are yet more conſiderable. If he is qualified to govern in 
peace, it follows, that he muſt govern by the wiſeſt laws: he muſt 
reſtrain parade and luxury ; he muſt ſuppreſs every art which can 
only gratify vice; and he muſt encourage thoſe which ſupply the 
neceſſaries of life, eſpecially agriculture, to which the principal 
attention of his people muſt be turned: whatever is neceſſary, will 
then become abundant; and the people, being inured to labour, 
ſimple in their manners, habituated to live upon a little, and, there- 
fore, caſily gaining a ſubſiſtence from the field, will multiply 
without end. This kingdom then will ſoon become extremely 
populous ; and the people will be healthful, vigorous and hardy ; 
not effeminated by luxury, but veterans in virtue; not flaviſhly 
attached to a life of voluptuous indolence, but free in a magna- 
nimous contempt of death, and chuling rather to die, than loſe the 


manly privileges which they enjoy under a Prince, who reigns 
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only as the ſubſtitute of reaſon. If a neighbouring conqueror ſhould 
attack ſuch a people as this, he might probably find them unſkilful 
in marking out a camp, forming the order of battle, and managing 
the unwieldy engines of deſtruction that are uſed in a. ſiege; 
but he would find. them invincible by their numbers, and their 
courage, their patience of Fatigue, their habit of induring hard- 
ſhip, the impetuoſity of their attack, and the perſeverance of that 
virtue which diſappointment cannot ſubdue. Beſides, if their 
prince is not himſelf qualified to command his forces, he may ſub- 
ſtitute ſuch perſons as he knows to be equal to the truſt, and uſe 
them as inſtruments, without giving up his authority; ſuccours 
may be obtained from his allies; his ſubjects will rather periſh, 
than become the ſlaves of injuſtice and oppreſſion; and the Gods 
themſelves will fight in his behalf. Thus will the pacific prince 
be ſuſtained, when his danger is moſt imminent: and, therefore, 
I conclude, that, though his ignorance in the art of war is an 
imperfection in his character, ſince it diſables him to execute one 
of the principals duties of his ſtation, the chaſtiſement of thoſe 
who invade his dominion, or injure his people; yet he is infinitely 
ſuperior to a king, who is wholly unacquainted with civil govern- 
ment, and knows no art but that of war.” 


« ] perceived, but without wonder, that many perſons in the 
aſſembly did not approve the opinion that I had been labouring to 
maintain; for the greater part of mankind, dazzled by the falſe. 
luſtre of victories and triumphs, prefer the tumult and ſhow of ſuc- 
ceſsful hoſtilities, to the quiet ſimplicity of peace, and the intrinſic 
advantages of good government. The judges, however, declared, 
that I had ſpoken the ſentiments of Minos; and the preſident cried 
out, © The oracle of Apollo, known to all Crete, is fulfilled : Minos 
enquired of the God, how long his poſterity ſhould govern by the 
laws which he had eſtabliſhed; and he was anſwered, Thy poſterity 

ſhall 
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ſhall ceaſe” o Reign, when a Aranger thall 9 the reign of 
thy Jaws. We feared, that ſome foreigner Would make a conqueſt 
of our land; but the mis fortunes of Tomenens, and the wiſdom 
of the Ton of UI vsszs, who, of all mortals, beſt underſtands the 
Jaws of Minos, have diſcloſed the true ſenſe of che oracle: why, 


then, do we delay to crown him, hom the Gods have appoititets 
to be and wc þ a6 
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Wes ſages immediately went out of the conſecrated grove; 
and the chief of them, taking me by the hand, declared 

to the people, who were waiting impatiently for the deciſion, that 
the prize had been decreed to me. The words were no ſooner 
uttered, than the dead filence of expectation was followed by an 
univerſal ſhout; every one cried out, Let the ſon of ULrsses, a 


ſecond Minos, be our king!“ and the echoes of the II 
mountain repeated the acclamation. | 


I waited a few moments, and then made a ſign ab band, 
that I deſired to be heard: in this interval MexTor whiſpered me, 
« Wilt thou renounce thy country? Can ambition obliterate the 
remembrance of PEN ELO E, who longs for thy return as the laſt 
object of her hope; and alienate thy heart from the great Ur vsses, 
whom the Gods have reſolved to reſtore to Ithaca?” Theſe words 
| rouſed 
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rouſed every tender paſſion in my boſom, and the fond deſire of 
royalty was inſtantly abſorbed in the love of my parents and my 
country. In the mean time, the multitude was again become mo- 
tionleſs and filent, and I addreſſed them in theſe terms: IIluſtri- 
ous Cretans! I am not worthy the dignity which you offer. The 
oracle of which you have been reminded, does indeed expreſs, that 
the ſovereignty of Crete ſhall depart from the race of Minos, when 
a ſtranger ſhall eſtabliſh the dominion of his laws ; but it does not 
ſay, that this ſtranger ſhall be king. I am willing to believe, that 
I am the ftranger foretold by the oracle, and that I have accom- 
pliſhed the prediction: fortune has caſt me upon this iſland; I have 
diſcovered the true ſenſe of the laws of Minos ; and I wiſh, that 
my explanation may contribute to join them in the ſovereignty, 
with the man whom your choice ſhall appoint to ſo important a 
truſt. As for me, I prefer my country, the obſcure and inconſi- 
derable iſland of Ithaca, to the hundred cities of Crete, with all 
their opulence and glory ; permit me, therefore, to wander, where- 
ever the fates ſhall have marked my courſe, If I have contended 
in your ſports, I was not prompted by a deſire to govern you; but 
only to obtain your eſteem, and your pity, that you might the more 
readily afford me the means of returning to the place of my birth: 
for I would rather obey my father UL Yssts, and comfort PENELoPE 
my mother, than govern all the nations upon the earth. You ſee, 
© Cretans! the ſecret receſſes of my heart: Iam compelled to leave 
you, but death only can put an end to my gratitude ; your intereſt ' 
mall never be leſs dear to me, than my own honour; and I will 


remember you with affection, till death ſhall efface the laſt idea 
from ny mind.” | | | 


« I had ſcarce finiſhed the laſt ſentence, before there roſe from 
the innumerable multitude that ſurrounded me a deep. hoarſe 
murmur, like the ſound of waves that are broken againſt each 
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other ina ſtorm. Some queſtioned, whether I was not a God under 

the appearance of a man; others affirmed, that they had ſeen me 
in foreign countries, and knew me to be TEIEMAcHbs; and many 
cried out, that I ſhould: be compelled to aſcend the throne of Ido- 
meneus: 1, therefore, again ſignified my intention to ſpeak, and 
they were again filent in a moment, not knowing but that I was 
now about to accept what before I had refuſed. .* Permit me, ſaid 
I, O Cretans! to tell you my thoughts without diſguiſe : I believe 
you to be the wiſeſt of all people; and yet there is one important 
diſtinction, which I think you have not made: your choice ought 
not to ſelect the man who is beſt acquainted with the theory of 
your laws, but he who, with the moſt ſteady virtue, bas reduced 
them to practice. I am, as yet, but a youth; and, conſequently, 
without experience, and ſubject to the tyranny of impetuous paſ- 
fions : I am in that ſtate, which renders it more fit for me to learn, 
by obedience, how to command hereafter, than now to practiſe a 
ſcience, which is at once ſo difficult and important. Do not, there- 
fore, ſeek a man, who, in any exerciſes, either of the mind or of 
the body, has conquered others ; but one, who has atchieved the 
conqueſt of himſelf: ſeek a man, who has the laws of Minos 
_ written upon his heart; and whoſe life has illuſtrated every pre- 
cept by an example: let your choice be determined, not by what 
he ſays, but what he has done.” 


« The venerable fathers, being much pleaſed with theſe ſenti- 
ments, and hearing the applauſe of the aſſembly grow ſtill louder, 
addreſſed me in theſe terms: © Since the Gods no longer permit 
us to hope, that you will reign over us; aſſiſt us, at leaſt, in the 
choice of a king, who will eſtabliſh the reign of our laws. Is any 
man known to you, who, upon a throne, will be content with 
this equitable though limited authority?” © There is a man, ſaid 
I, to whom I owe whatever merit I poſſeſs, whoſe wiſdom has 

| O ſpoken 
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ſpoken by my lips, and whoſe converſation ſuggeſtetl every fer 
timent which you have approved.“ While I was yet ſpeaking, 
the eyes of the whole aſſembly were turned upon MznToR, 
whom I took by the hand, and preſented to them: at the 
ſame time, I related the protection which he had afforded to 
my infancy, the dangers from which he had delivered me, and 
the calamities that fell upon me when I rejected his counſel. 
MexnTor had, till now, ſtood unnoticed among the crowd; for 
his habit was plain and negligent, his countenance was mo- 
deſt, he ſpake little, and had an air of coldneſs and reſerve: 
but, as ſoon as he became the object of attention, a dignity and 
firmneſs, not to be deferibed, were diſcovered in his countenance ; 
it was remarked, that his eyes were peculiarly piercing, and every 
motion expreſſed uncommon vigour and activity. Some queſtions 
were immediately propoſed ; his anſwers excited univerſal admi- 
ration, and the kingdom was immediately offered him: the King- 
dom, however, he refuſed without the leaſt emotion; and faid, that 
he preferred the ſweets of a private life, to the ſplendour of roy- 
alty; that the beſt princes were almoſt neceſſarily unhappy, becauſe 
they were ſeldom able to effe& the good which they deſigned, and 
were often betrayed, by the circumvention of ſycophants, to the per- 
petration of evils which they intended to prevent. If ſervitude, 
continued he, is a ſtate of wretchedneſs, there can be no happineſs in 
royalty, for royalty is nothing more than ſervitude in diſguiſe; a 
king is always dependent upon thoſe, by whom he muſt enforce 
his commands: happy are thoſe, to whom rhe toil of government 
is not a duty; a duty, which implics the ſacrifice of private liberty 
to public advantage, which our country only can claim, and which 
thoſe alone who are inveſted with ſupreme authority can -e! 


« The Cretans were at ir\ftruck ſilent with aſtoniſhment; but 
at length they aſked Me xTtor, What perſon he would adviſe them 
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to chuſe. I would adviſe you, ſaid MexTor, to chuſe a man 

who well knows the people he is to govern; and who is alſo ſuf- 
ficiently acquainted with government, to fear it as a ſtate of dif- 
fieulty and danger: he that deſires royalty, does not know the 
duties which royalty requires; and by him, who docs not know 
chem, they can never be fulfilled: ſuch a man defires regal autho- 
rity, only to gratify himſelf ; but regal authority ſhould be intruſtcd 
with him only, who would not accept it but for the love of others.” 


e The whole aſſembly ſtill wondering to ſee two ſtrangers refuſe 
a kingdom, which ſo many others had ſought, began to enquire 
with whom they had come to Crete; and Nauſicrates, who had 
conducted us from the port to the circus, immediately pointed to 
Hazael, with whom MN rox and myſelf had failed from the iſland 
of Cyprus: but their wonder, however great, became ſtill greater, 
when they underſtood, that he, who had juſt refuſed to be the 
ſovereign of Crete, had been lately the ſlave of Hazael; that Ha- 
zag), ſtruck with the wiſdom and virtue of his flave, now con- 
ſidered him as his monitor and his friend ; and had been urged, 
merely by his deſire of knowledge, to travel from Damaſcus in 
Syria to Crete, that he might acquaint himſelf with the laws of 
Minos. | 


The ſages then addreſſed themſelves to Hazael: We do not 
dare, ſaid they, io offer to Hazacl, the crown which has been 
refuſed by MexTor, becauſe we believe the ſentiments of both to 
be the ſame: you deſpiſe mankind too much to rule them ; nor is 
there any thing in wealth, or in power, that, to you, would com- 
penſate the toils of government.“ Hazael replied, © Think not, 
O Cretans! that I deſpiſe mankind ; or that I am inſenſible to the 
glory, that rewards the labour by which they are rendered virtu- 
ous and happy: but this labour, however glorious, is attend 
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with pain and danger; and the external glitter of regal pomp cap- 


tivates only the fooliſh and the vain. Life is ſhort, and greatneſs 
rather irritates than gratifies deſire; it is one of thoſe deceitful 
acquiſitions, which I am come ſo far, not to obtain, but to deſpiſe. 
Farewel! I have no wiſh but to return once more to retirement 
and tranquillity, where my ſoul may feaſt on knowledge with divine 
refection; and where that hope of immortality which is derived 
from virtue, may afford me comfort under the infirmities of old 
age: or, if I have a with beſides this, it is never to be n 


from the two perſons who now ſtand before you.“ 


« The Cretans then cried out to Maxros, „Tell us, O wiſeſt and 
greateſt of mortals! tell us, who ſhall be our King? We will not 


ſuffer thee to depart, till thou haſt directed this important choice.“ 


Mx rox immediately anſwered: © As I ſtood among the crowd of 
ſpectators whom the ſports had drawn together, I perceived a man, 
who, in the midſt of all that tumult and impatience, appeared 
recollected and ſedate; he was ſtill vigorous, though advanced in 
years ; and upon enquiring who he was, I ſoon learned that his 
name was Ariſtodemus. I afterwards heard ſome that ſtood near, 
tell him, that his two ſons were among the candidates ; but he 
expreſſed no ſatis faction at the news: he ſaid, © That he loved one 
of them too well, to with him involved in the dangers of royalty ; 
and that he had too great a regard for his country, to wiſh it ſhould 
be governed by the other.” I immediately conceived, that the old 
man loved one of his ſons who had virtue, with a rational. affec- | 
tion; and that he was too wiſe, to indulge the other in vicious 
irregularities. My curioſity being now greatly encreaſed, I enquired 
more particularly into the circumſtances of his life, and one of 
the citizens gave me this account: © Ariltodemus, ſaid he, bore 
arms in the ſervice of his country many years, and is almoſt _ 
covered with ſcars ; but his abhorrence of inſincerity and flattery, 
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rendered him diſagrecable to Idomeneus, who, therefore, left him 
at Crete, when he went to the ſiege of Troy; and, indeed, he was 
kept in perpetual anxiety by a man, who gave him ſuch counſel as 
he could not but approve, yet wanted reſolution to follow: he was 
beſides, jealous of the glory which he knew Ariſtodemus would 
ſoon acquire. The king, therefore, forgetting the ſervices of his 
ſoldier, left him here expoſed to the diſtreſſes of poverty, and to 
the ſcorn of the brutal and the ſordid, who conſider nothing as 
merit but riches. With poverty, however, Ariſtodemus was con- 
tented ; and lived chearfully in a remote corner of the iſland, where 
he cultivated a few acres of ground with his own hands. In this 
employment, he was aſſiſted by one of his ſons, whom he loved 
with great tenderneſs ;. and labour and frugality ſoon made them 
happy, in the poſſeſſion of whatever is necellary to a life of rural 
ſimplicity, and ſomething more: the old man, who was not leſs a 
philoſopher than a hero, diſtributed this ſurplus among the decrepit 
and the ſick ; the youth he ſtimulated to induſtry; he exhorted the 
refractory, and inſtructed the ignorant; he was the arbitrator of 
every diſpute, and the father of every family; in his own, he con- 
ſiders no circumſtance as unfortunate, but the bad diſpoſition of 
his ſecond ſon, upon whom all admonition has been loſt. The 
father, after having long endured his irregularities, in hopes that 
ſome means would be found to correct them, has at length expelled 
him from his family; and the ſon has ſince given himſelf up to 
the groſſeſt ſenſuality, and, in the folly of his ambition, is become 
a candidate for the kingdom.“ | 


„Such, O Cretans! is the account that was given me of Ariſto- 
demus; whether it is true or falſe, is beſt known to you. But, if this 
man is, indeed, ſuch as he has been repreſented, why have public ex- 
erciſes been appointed, and why have ſo many ſtrangers been brought 
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together ? You have, in the midſt of you, a man whom you well 
know, and by whom you are well known: a man, to whom all 
the arts of war are familiar; and whoſe courage has ſuſtained him, 
not only againſt the ſpear and the dart, but the formidable affaults 
of poverty; who has deſpiſed the riches that are acquired by flat- 
tery, who has preferred labour to idleneſs, and knows the advan- 
tages which are derived to the public from agriculture ; who is an 
enemy to parade and pomp, and whoſe paſlions are under the con- 
troul of reaſon ; for even the parental affection, which in others is 
ſo often a blind inſtinct, acts, in him, as a rational and a moral 
principle ; ſince, of two ſons, he cheriſhes one for his virtue, and 
renounces the other for his vices: a man, who, to expreſs all his 
virtue at once, is already the father of the people. In this man, 
therefore, O Cretans! if, indeed, you deſire to be governed by the 
laws of Minos, behold your king!” 


The multitude immediately cried out, with one voice, © Ariſto- 
demus is, indeed, ſuch as he has been repreſented ; Ariſtodemus 
is worthy to be our king!“ The fathers of the council then ordered 
that he ſhould be brought betore them ; and he was immediately 
ſought among the crowd, where he was mixed with the loweſt of 
the people. When he was brought before the aſſembly, he 
appeared to be perfectly calm and unconcerned; and when he 
was told, that the people had determined to make him king, he 
anſwered, that he would not accept of the office but upon threc 
conditions: © Firſt, ſays he, the throne ſhall be declared vacant at 
the end of two years, if within that time, I do not render you 
better than you are, or if you ſhall reſiſt the execution of the laws ; 
ſecondly, I will be {till at liberty to live in a ſimple and frugal 
manner; thirdly, my ſons ſhall not rank above their fellow citi- 
zens, and, after my death, mall be treated, without dintinckion, 
according to their merit.“ 


« At 
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At theſe words, the air was filled with acclamations of joy; 
the diadem was placed upon the head of Ariſtodemus, by the chief 
of the hoary guardians of the law ; and ſacrifices were offered to 
Jupiter and the other ſuperior deities. Ariſtodemus made us pre- 

ſents, not with an oftentatious magnificence, but a noble ſimplicity. 
He gave to Hazael a copy of the laws of Minos written by the 
legiſlator himſelf, and a collection of tracts which contained the 
compleat hiſtory of Crete from the time of Saturn and the golden 
age; he ſcnt on board his veſſel every kind of fruit that flouriſhes 
in Crete, and is unknown in Syria, and offered him whatever he 
thould need. | | | 


« As we were now impatient to depart, he cauſed a veſſel to be 
immediately fitted out for us; he manned it with a great number 
of able rowers, and a detachment of his beſt troops; and he put 
on board ſeveral changes of apparel, and great plenty of proviſion. 
As ſoon as the veſſel was ready to ſail, the wind became fair for 
Ithaca; but as Hazael was bound on a contrary courſe, it compelled 
him to continue at Crete. He took leave of us with great tender- 
neſs; and embraced us as friends, with whom he was about to 
part for life; © The Gods, ſaid he, are juſt; and they know that 
the ſacred bond of our friendſhip is virtue: and, therefore, they 
will one day reſtore us to each other; and thoſe happy fields, in 
which the juſt are ſaid to enjoy everlaſling reſt, ſhall ſee our ſpirits 
reunited to part no more. O! that my aſhes alſo might be mixed 
with yours!” Here his words became inarticulate, and he burſt 
into tears: our eyes overflowed with equal tenderneſs and grief. 


Our partmg with Ariſtodemus was ſcarce leſs aſſectionate. 
As you have made me a king, faid he, remember the dangers to 
which you have expoſed me! and requeſt the Gods, to irradiate my 
mind with wiſdom from above, and give me power over myſelf in 
proportion to my authority over others. May they conduct you in 
ſafety to your country, abaſe the inſolence of your enemies, and 
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give you the joy to behold UL users again upon the throne of 


Ithaca, ſupremely happy in the poſſeſſion of PExELopEt and peace. 


To thee, TELEMAcnvs, I have given a good veſlel well manned 
with mariners and ſoldiers, who may aſſiſt thee againſt the perſe- 
cutors of thy mother. For thee, Mx N ron, thy wiſdom is ſufficient ; 
poſſeſſing this, thou haſt need of nothing: all that I can give, 
would be ſuperfluous ; and all that I can with, is precluded. Go, 


both of you, in peace; and may you long be the felicity of each 


other! Remember Ariſtodemus; and if Ithaca ſhould need the 
aſſiſtance of Crete, depend upon my friendſhip to the laſt hour of 
my life.” He then embraced us, and we could not thank him 
without tears. | | 


„The wind, which now ſwelled our ſails, promiſed us a happy 
voyage. Mount Ida already appeared but like a hillock, the ſhores 
of Crete in a ſhort time totally diſappeared, and the coaſt of Pelo- 
poneſus ſeemed to advance into the ſea to meet us. But a tempeſt 
ſuddenly obſcured the ſky, and irritated the billows of the deep; 
night ruſhed upon us unawares, and death preſented himſelf in all 
his terrors. It was thy awful trident, O Neptune! that agitated the 
ocean to its remoteſt ſhores: Venus, to revenge the contempt with 
which we had treated her even in her temple at Cythera, haſted to 
the father of the floods, whom ſhe addreſſed with a voice broken 
by grief, and her eyes ſwimming in tears: thus, at leaſt, I have 
been informed by MenTor, who is acquainted with celeſtial 
things: Wilt thou ſuffer, ſaid ſhe, theſe impious men to deride 
my power, and eſcape unpuniſhed? My power has been confeſſed 
by the Gods themſelves ; and yet all who acknowledge it in my 
favourite iſland, theſe preſumptuous mortals have dared to con- 
demn: they pride themſelves in a frigid wiſdom, which was never 
warmed by the rays of beauty; and they deſpiſe, as folly, the 
delights of love: haſt thou forgot that I was born in thy dominions? 
wherefore doſt thou delay to overwhelm the wretches whom labhor?“ 


Neptune 
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« Neptune immediately ſwelled the waves into mountains that 
reached the ſkies; and Venus, ſmiling upon the ſtorm, believed 
our ſhipwreck to be inevitable. Our pilot cried ont, in confuſion 
and deſpair, that he could no longer withitand the fury of the 
winds, which drove us upon the rocks with irreſiſtible violence; 


our maſt was broken by a ſudden guſt ; and, the moment after, we | 


heard the points of the rocks that were under water, tear open the 
bottom of our veſſel: the water: flowed. in on every fide, the veſſel 
ſunk, and the mariners ſent up a cry of diſtreſs to heaven. Iran 
to MexToR; and, throwing my arms round him, Death, ſaid I, 
is now indeed upon us; let us meet him with intrepidity. The 
Gods have delivered us from ſo many dangers, only that we may 
periſh in this: let us die, then, my dear MenToa ; it is ſome con- 
ſolation to me, that I die with you; and it would be hopeleſs labour, 
ro diſpute life with the ſtorm.” MENTOR anſwered: © True 
courage never fits down inactive in deſpair: it is not enough to 
expect death with tranquillity; we ought, without dreading the 
event, to continue our utmoſt efforts againſt it. Let us lay hold 
on ſome fragment of the veſſel ; and while this affrighted and con- 
fuſed multitude deplore the loſs of life, without attempting to pre- 
ſerve it, let us try at leaſt to preſerve our own.” While he was yet 
ſpeaking, he ſnatched up an axe, and divided the fplinter that {till 
held the broken maſt together, which, falling croſs the veſlel, had 
laidit on one ſide: the top of the maſt already lay in the water; and 
MExToOR, now puſhing off the other end, leaped upon it himſelf in 
the midſt of the waves; and calling me by my name, encouraged 
me to follow him. As a mighty oak, when the winds combine 

_ againſt it, ſtands firm on its root, and its leaves only are ſhaken 

by the tempeſt; ſo Mt xTor, who was not only fearleſs but ſerene, 

appeared ſuperior to the power of the winds and waves. I followed 

his example; and the force of his example, who could have reſiſted ? 

we ſteered ourſelves upon the floating maſt, which was more than 

ſufficient to ſuſtain us both; and, therefore, rendered us a moſt - 
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important ſervice ; for if we had been obliged to ſwim merely bk, 
our own effort, our ſtrength muſt have been ſoon exhauſted. The 
maſt, however, on which we ſate, was often overturned by the tem- 
peſt, notwithſtanding its bulk; ſo that we were as often plunged 
under the water, which ruſhed in at our mouths, ears, and noftrils; 
and it was not, without the utmoſt labour and difficulty, that we 
recovered our ſeat: ſometimes a wave, that was ſwelled into a 
mountain, rolled over us; and we then kept our hold with all 
our might, leſt the maſt, which was our only hope, ſhould be driven 

from under us in the ſhock. a 


* While we were in this dreadful ſituation, MENTOR, who poſ- 
ſeſſed the ſame tranquillity on the fragment of a wreck, that he 
does now on that bank of turf, addreſſed me in theſe words: 
« Canſt thou belicve, TILEMACHUs, that the winds and waves are 
the arbiters of life and death? Can they cauſe thee to periſh, other- 
wiſe than as they fulfil the command of heaven? Every event is 
determined by the Gods; let the Gods, therefore, and not the ſea, 
be the object of thy fear. Wert thou already at the bottom of this 
abyſs, the hand of Jove could draw thee forth ; or ſhouldſt thou be 
exalted to the ſummit of Olympus, and bchold the ſtars rolling 
under thy fect, the hand of Jove could again plunge thee to the 
center, or caſt thee headlong into hell.” I heard and admired this 
diſcourſe ; but, though it gave me ſome comfort, my mind was 
roo much depreſſed and confuſed to reply. He ſaw me not, nor 
could I ſee him: we paſled the whole night, ſhivering with cold, 
in a ſtate between life and death ; driving before the ſtorm, and not 
knowing on what ſhore we ſhould be caſt. At length, however, 
the impetuoſity of the wind began to abate: and the ſea reſembled 
a perſon, whoſe anger, after having been long indulged in tumult 
and outrage, is exhauſted by its own vehemence, and ſubſides in 
murmurs of diſcontent. The noiſe of the ſurge gradually died 
away; and the waves were not higher than the ridges that are left 
by the plough. | 
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« And now, Aurora threw open the gates of heaven to the ſun, 
and cheared us with the promiſe of a better day; the Eaſt glowed, 
as if on ſire; and the ſtars, which had been ſo long hidden, juſt 
appeared, and fled at the approach of Phoebus. We now deſcried 
land at a diſtance ; the breeze wafted us towards it; and hope 
revived in my boſom : but we looked round, in vain, for our com- 
panions, who probably reſigned themſelves to the tempeſt in 
deſpair, and ſunk with the veſſel: as we approached nearer.to the 
ſhore, the ſea. drove us upon the rocks; againſt which we ſhould 
have been daſhed. in pieces, but that we received the ſhock againſt 
the end of the maſt, which Mx rok rendered as ſerviceable upon 
this occaſion, as the beſt rudder could have been in the hands of 
the moſt ſkilful pilot. Thus, having paſſed the rocks in ſafety, we 
found the reſt of the coaſt riſe from the ſea, with a ſmooth and eaſy 
aſcent; and floating at eaſe upon a gentle tide, we ſoon reached the 
ſands with our feet. There we were diſcovered by the Goddeſs, who 
inhabits this 2 iſland ; and there ſhe vouchſafed to take us 
into her protection.” 
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HEN TT EMAchrs had concluded the relation of his adven- 
tures, the nymphs, whoſe eyes had till then been immove- 
ably fixed upon him, looked at each other with a mixture of 
aſtoniſhment and delight. What men, ſaid they, are theſe! In 
the fortunes of whom elſe, would the Gods have taken part? and 
of whom elſe could ſuch wonders have been related? ULyssts is 
already ſurpaſſed in eloquence, in wiſdom, and in courage, by his 
fon. What an aſpect! what manly beauty! what a mixture of 
dignity and complacence, of firmneſs and modeſty! If he was 
not known to be born of a mortal, he might caſily be miſtaken for 
a God, for Bacchus, for Mercury, or, perhaps, even for Apollo 
himſelf! But who is this MExTox ? his firſt appearance is that of 
a man obſcurely born, and of a mean condition ; bur when he is 
examined with attention, ſomething inexpreſſible is diſcovered, 
ſomcthing that is more than mortal ! 
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Cal vrso heard theſe exclamations with a confuſion which ſhe 
could not hide; and her eyes were inceſſantly glancing from 
MENTOR to TEeLEMACHvUs, and from TerEmacnus to MtExToR : ſhe 
was often about to requeſt a repetition of the ſtory to which ſhe 
had liſtened with ſo much delight, and as often ſuppreſſed her 
deſire. At length ſhe roſe haſtily from her ſeat; and, taking Te- 
LEMACHUS With her, retired to a neighbouring grove of myrtle, 
where ſhe laboured, with all her art, to learn from him, whether 
MENTOR was not a Deity, concealed under human form : it was 
not, however, in the power of TeLEMacnvs to ſatisfy her curioſity; 
for MixExva, who accompanied him in the likeneſs of MExTok, 
thought him too young to be truſted with the ſecret, and made the 
confidant of her deſigns: ſhe was, beſides, deſirous to prove him 
in the greateſt dangers; and no fortitude would have been neceſ- 
ſary to ſuſtain him againſt any evil, however dreadful and however 
near, if he had known himſelf to be under the immediate pro- 
tection of Minerva. As TELEMACHLUS, therefore, miſtook his divine 
companion for MenTo, all the artifices of CAL vrso to diſcover 
what ſhe wiſhed to know, were ineffectual, 


In the mean time, the nymphs who had been left with MenTor, 
gathered round him, and amuſed themſelves by aſking him queſ- 
tions: one enquired the particulars of his journey into Ethiopia, 
another deſired to know what he had ſeen at Damaſcus, and a third 
| aſked him whether he had known Ur ysses before the ſiege of Troy. 
MENnToR anſwered them all with complacence and affability; and, 
though he uſed no ſtudied ornaments of ſpeech, yet his expreſſion 
was not only ſignificant but graceful. The return of Cal vrso ſoon 
put an cnd to this converſation: her nymphs then began to gather 
flowers, and to ſing for the amuſement of Terrmacnuvs; and ſhe 
took Mx Tron aſide, that the might, if poſlible, diſcover who he 
was, from his own diſcourſe. is 

The 
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The words of Ca Lvrso were wont to ſteal upon the heart, as 
ſleep ſteals upon the eyes of the weary, with a ſweet and gentle, 
though irreſiſtible influence: but, in MexTor, there was ſomething 
which defeated her cloquence, and cluded her beauty; ſomething: 
as much ſuperior to the power of CaLreso, as the rock, that hides. 
its foundation in the centre, and its ſummit in the clouds, is ſupe- 
rior to the wind that beats againſt it. He ſtood immoveable in the 
purpoſes of his own wiſdom ; and ſuffered the Goddeſs to exert all 
her arts againſt him, with the utmoſt indifference and ſecurity : 
ſometimes he would let her deceive herſelf, with the hope of hav-. 
ing embarraſſed him by her queſtions, and betrayed him into the 
involuntary diſcovery of himſelf ; but juſt as ſhe thought her curi- 
olity was on the point of being gratified, her expectations were 
ſuddenly diſappointed, all her conjectures were overthrown, and, 
by ſome ſhort and unexpected anſwer, ſhe was again overwhelmed 

in perplexity and doubt. | 


In this manner CaLyyso paſſed one day after another; ſome- 
times endeavouring to gain the heart of TEeLEMacavs by flat-- 
tery, and ſometimes labouring to alienate him from MgnTor, of 
whom ſhe no longer hoped to obtain the intelligence ſhe deſired. 
She employed the moſt beautiful of her nymphs to inflame the 
breaſt of the young hero with deſire; and ſhe was aſſiſted in her. 


deſigns againſt him, by a Deity, whoſe power was ſuperior to her 
OWN, 


Venus burned with reſentment againſt M xroR and TTLEMAcH¹HVUs, 
for having treated the worſhip which ſhe received at Cyprus with 
diſdain ; and their eſcape from the tempeſt, which had been raiſed 
againſt them by Neprune, filled her breaſt with indignation and 
grief: ſhe, therefore, complained of her diſappointment and her 
wrongs to Jupiter, and from his ſuperior power ſhe hoped more. 

eſſectual 
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effectual redreſs. But the Father of the Gods only ſmiled at her 
complaint; and, without acquainting her that TereMacnus had 
been preſerved by Minerva in the likeneſs of MENTOR, he left her 
at liberty to gratify her reſentment as ſhe could. The Goddeſs 
immediately quitted Olympus; and thoughtleſs of all the rich 
perfumes that were riſing from her altars at Cythera, Idalia, 
and Paphos, mounted her chariot, and called her ſon: the grief 
which was diffuſed over her countenance, rather increaſed than 
diminiſhed her beauty, and ſhe addreſſed the God of Love in 
theſe terms: Who, my ſon, ſhall henceforth burn incenſe upon 
our altars, if thoſe, who deſpiſe our power, efcape unpuniſhed ? 
The wretches, who have thus offended with impunity, are before 
thee; make haſte, therefore, to ſecure our honour, and let thy 
arrows pierce them to the heart: go down with me to that iſland, 
and I will ſpeak to CaLyeso.” The Goddeſs ſhook the reins as ſhe 
ſpoke ; and, gliding through the air, ſurrounded by a cloud which 
the ſun had tinged with a golden hue, ſhe preſented herſelf before 
CaLyeso, who was ſitting penſive and alone by the fide of a foun- 
tain, at ſome diſtance from her grott. 


«* Unhappy Goddeſs ! ſaid ſhe; thou haſt already been deſpiſed 
and deſerted by ULyssts, whom the ties, not only of love, but of 
gratitude, ſhould have bound to thee; and the ſon, yet more obdu- 
rate than the father, is now preparing to repeat the inſult. But 
Love is come, in perſon, to avenge thee: I will leave him with 
thee; and he ſhall remain among the nymphs of this iſland, as 
Bacchus did once among thoſe of the iſland of Naxos, who cheriſhed 
him in his infancy, TELITMuAC hes will regard him, not as a Deity, 
but as a child; and not being upon his guard againſt him, will be 
ſoon ſenſible of his power.“ The Queen of Beauty then turning 
from CalLvrso, reaſcended to Olympus, in the golden cloud from 
Which ſhe had alighted upon the earth; and left behind her a train 
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of celeſtial fragrance, which, expanding by degrees filled all the 
groves of Car yeso with perfume. 


Cupid remained in the arms of CaLyrso; and, though ſhe was 
herſelf a Deity, yet ſhe felt his fires diffuſed in her breaſt, It hap- 
pened that a nymph, whoſe name was Eucharis, was now near 
her; and CaLyeso put the boy into her arms. This was a preſent 
relief; but alas! it was purchaſed too dear. The boy ſeemed at 
firſt to be harmleſs, gentle, lovely, and engaging: his. playful 
careſſes, and perpetual ſmiles, might well have perſuaded all about 
him, that he was born only to delight; but the moment the heart 
is opened to his endearments, it feels that they have a malignant 
power. He is, beyond conception, deceitful and malicious; his 
careſſes have no view, but to betray ; and his ſmiles have no cauſe, 
but the miſchicfs that he has perpetrated, or that he meditates. 
But, with all his power, and all his ſubtilty, he did not dare to 
approach Mt xTor : in MenTor, there was a ſeverity of virtue, that 

- intimidated and kept him at a diſtance ; he knew alſo, by a ſecret 


i ſenſation, that this inſcrutable ſtranger could not be wounded by % 
Rn his arrows. The nymphs, indeed, were ſoon ſenſible of his power; 

pi but the wound which they could not cure, they were wy: careful 

; 0 to conccal. 


|! In the mean time, TrLEMacnvs, who ſaw the boy playing ſome- 
times with one of theſe nymphs and ſometimes with another, was 
| fſurpriſed at his ſweetneſs and beauty: he ſometimes preſſed him 
] | to his boſom, ſometimes ſet him on his knee, and frequently took 
Bi him in his arms. It was not long, before he became ſenſible of a 
'* certain diſquietude, of which he could not diſcover the cauſe; and 
the more he endeavoured to remove*it by innocent amuſements, 
the more reſtleſs and enervated he grew. He obſerved'toMrxrtor, 
that the nymphs of Cau.ryso, were very different from the women 
O72. they 
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they had ſeen in the iſland of Cyprus, whoſe indecent behaviour 
rendered them diſguſting in ſpight of their charms: In theſe 
immortal beauties, ſays he, there is an innocence, a modeſty, a 
ſimplicity, which it is impoſſible not to admire and love.“ The 
youth bluſhed as he ſpoke, though he knew not why ; he could 
neither forbear ſpeaking, nor go on with his diſcourſe, which was 
interrupted and incoherent, always obſcure, and ſometimes quite 
unintelligible. -* O TeLeMacavus, ſaid MexnTor, the dangers to 
which you was expoſed in the iſle of Cyprus, were nothing in 
compariſon of thoſe which you do not now ſuſpeR. As vice, 
when it 1s undiſguiſed, never fails to excite horror ; we are alarmed 
at the wanton, who has thrown off all reſtraint: but our danger 
is much greater, when the appearance of modeſty remains; we then 
perſuade ourſelves, that virtue only has excited our love, and give 
ourſelves up to a deceitful paſſion, of which beauty is, indeed, the 
object; and which we ſeldom learn to diſtruſt, till it is too ſtrong to 
be ſubdued. Fly, therefore, my dear TeLEMAcHvs, from theſe fatal 
beauties, who appear to be virtuous, only that they may deceive 
the confidence they raiſe ; fly from the dangers to which you are 
here expoſed by your youth: but, above all, fly from this boy, 
whom you do not dread, only becauſe you do not know him. This 
boy is Cupid, whom his mother has brought into this iſland, to 
puniſh us for treating her worſhip at Cyprus with contempt: he 
has already pierced the heart of CaLyyso, who is enamoured of 
you; he has inflamed all the beauties of her train; and his fires 
have reached even thy breaſt, O unhappy youth! although thou 
knoweſt it not!” TeLzMacnvs often interrupted Mx roa, during 
this admonition : Why, ſaid he, ſhould we not continue in this 
iſland? UL ysses is no longer a ſojourner upon the earth; he has, 
without doubt, been long Buried in the deep: and PexeLoPe, after 
waidng in vain, not only for his return, but for mine, muſt have 
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of celeſtial fragrance, which, expanding by degrees, ſilled all the 
groves of Caryeso with perfume. 


Cupid remained in the arms of CaLrYyso; and, though ſhe was 
herſelf a Deity, yet ſhe felt his fires diffuſed in her breaſt, It hap- 
pencd that a nymph, whoſe name was Eucharis, was now near 
her; and CaLvyPso put the boy into her arms. This was a preſent 
relief; but alas! it was purchaſed too dear. The boy ſeemed at 
firſt to be harmleſs, gentle, lovely, and engaging: his. playful 
careſſes, and perpetual ſmiles, might well have perſuaded all about 
him, that he was born only to delight; but the moment the heart 


is opened to his endearments, it feels that they have a malignant 


power. He is, beyond conception, deceitful and malicious; his 
careſſes have no view, but to betray ; and his ſmiles have no cauſe, 
but the miſchiefs that he has perpetrated, or that he meditates. 
But, with all his power, and all his ſubtilty, he did not dare to 
approach Mr xTor: in MenTos, there was a ſeverity of virtue, that 


- intimidated and kept him at a diſtance ; he knew alſo, by a ſecret 


ſenſation, that this inſcrutable ſtranger could not be wounded by 


his arrows. The nymphs, indeed, were ſoon ſenſible of his power; 


but the wound which they could not cure, they were very careful 


to conceal. 


In the mean time, Tr Ur αν,6s, who ſaw the boy playing ſome- 
times with one of theſe nymphs and ſometimes with another, was 
ſurpriſed at his ſweetneſs and beauty: he ſometimes preſſed him 
to his boſom, ſometimes ſet him on his knee, and frequently took 
him in his arms. It was not long, before he became ſenſible of a 
certain diſquietude, of which he could not diſcover the cauſe; and 
the more he endeavoured to remove*it by innocent amuſements, 
the more reſtleſs and enervated he grew. He obſerved to M N roR, 
that the nymphs of Ca tu,, were very different from the women 

4 * they 
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they had ſeen in the iſland of Cyprus, whoſe indecent behaviour 
rendered them diſguſting in ſpight of their charms: In theſe 
immortal beauties, ſays he, there is an innocence, a modeſty, a 
ſimplicity, which it is impoſſible not to admire and love.” The 
youth bluſhed as he ſpoke, though he knew not why; he could 
neither forbear ſpeaking, nor go on with his diſcourſe, which was 
interrupted and incoherent, always obſcure, and ſometimes quite 
unintelligible. -* O TeLeMachvs, ſaid MenToR, the dangers to 
which you was expoſed in the iſle of Cyprus, were nothing in 
compariſon of thoſe which you do not now ſuſpe&t. As vice, 
when it is undiſguiſed, never fails to excite horror; we are alarmed 
at the wanton, who has thrown off all reſtraint: but our danger 
15 much greater, when the appearance of modeſty remains ; we then 
perſuade ourſelves, that virtue only has excited our love, and give 
ourſelves up to a deceitful paſſion, of which beauty is, indeed, the 
object; and which we ſeldom learn to diſtruſt, till it is too ſtrong to 
be ſubdued. Fly, therefore, my dear TELEMAcHvs, from theſe fatal 
beauties, who appear to be virtuous, only that they may deceive 
the confidence they raiſe ; fly from the dangers to which you are 
here expoſed by your youth: but, above all, fly from this boy, 
whom you do not dread, only becauſe you do not know him. This 
boy is Cupid, whom his mother has brought into this iſland, to 
puniſh us for treating her worſhip at Cyprus with contempt: he 
has already pierced the heart of CaLyyso, who is enamoured of 
you ; he has inflamed all the beauties of her train; and his fires 
have reached even thy breaſt, O unhappy youth ! although thou 
| knoweſt it not!” TerLemacnvs often interrupted MexTos, during 

this admonition : © Why, ſaid he, ſhould we not continue in this 
iſland? Ur ysses is no longer a ſojourner upon the earth; he has, 
without doubt, been long huried in the deep: and PexeLoPe, after 
waiting in vain, not only for his return, but for mine, muſt have 
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yielded to the importunities of ſome fortunate ſuitor, among the 
number that ſurrounds her; eſpecially as it can ſcarce be ſup- 
poſed, but that her father Icarus muſt have exerted his parental 
authority, to oblige her to accept another huſband. For what, 
then, can I return to Ithaca, but to ſee her diſgraced by a new 
alliance; and be witneſs to the violation of that truth, which 
ſhe plighted to my father? and if PENELO E has thus forgotten 
ULYSSES, it cannot be thought that he is remembered by the 
people: neither, indeed, can we hope to get alive into the iſland ; 
for her ſuitors will certainly have placed, at every port, a band of 
ruſſians, ſufficient to cut us off at our return.” All that you 
have ſaid, replied MenToR, is only another proof, that you are 
under the influence of a fooliſh and fatal paſſion. You labour 
with great ſubtilty to find every argument that can favour it, and 
to avoid all thoſe by which it would be condemned; you are inge- 
nious only to deceive yourſelf, and to ſecure forbidden pleaſures 
from the intruſion of remorſe. Have you forgot, that the Gods 
themſclves have interpoſed to favour your return? Was not your 
eſcape from Sicily ſupernatural ? were not the misfortunes that 
you ſuſſered in Egypt, converted into ſudden and unexpected pro- 
Aſpcrity ? and were not the dangers which threatened you at Tyre, 
averted by an inviſthle hand? Is it poſſible, that, after ſo many 
miracles, you ſhould {till doubt to what end you have been pre- 
ſerved? But why do I remonſtrate! Of the good fortune which 
was deſigned for thee, thou art unworthy ! As for myſelf, I make 
no doubt but 1 thall find means to quit this iſland ; and if here 
thou art determined to ſtay, here am I determined to leave thee. 
In this place, let the degenerate ſon of the great ULxssks, hide 
himſelf, among women, in che ſhameful obſcurity of voluptuouſ- 
neſs and floth ; and ſtoop, even in ſpight of Heaven, to that which 
his father diſdained.” | 


This 
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This reproach, ſo forcible and ſo keen, pierced TeLEMacnvs to 
the heart: he was melted with tenderneſs and grief; but his grief 
was mingled with ſhame, and his ſhame with fear. He dreaded 
the reſentment of MenTos; and the loſs of that companion, to whoſe 
ſagacity and kindneſs he was ſo much indebted: but, at the ſame 
time, the paſſion, which had juſt taken poſſeſſion of his breaſt, 
and to which he was himſelf a ſtranger, made him ſtill tenacious 
of his purpoſe. «+ What! ſaid he to MenTos, with tears in his 
eyes, do you reckon as nothing, that immortality which I may 
now ſhare with CaLyyso?” © I hold as nothing, replied Mex ron, 
all that is contrary to the dictates of virtue, and to the commands 


of Heaven. Virtue now calls you back to your country, to UL xssks, 


and to PENELOPE ; virtue forbids you to give up your heart to an 
unworthy paſlion ; and the Gods, who have delivered you from 
ſo many dangers, that your name might not be leſs illuſtrious 
than that of ULysses, command you to quit this iſland, where only 
the tyranny of Love could detain you ; a tyranny, which, to reſiſt, 
is to ſubdue; and which, therefore, it is infamous to ſuffer. Im- 
mortality ! alas, what is immortality without liberty, without vir- 
rue, and without honour? is it not a ſtate of miſery, without hope; 
ſtill more deplorable, as it can never end?” 


To this expoſtulation, TeLEMacavs replied only by ſighs. Some- 
times he almoſt wiſhed, that MexTor would force him from the 
iſland, in ſpight of himſelf; ſometimes he was impatient to be left 
behind, that he might be at liberty to gratify his wiſhes, without 
fearing to be reproached for his weakneſs: a thouſand different 
wiſhes and deſires maintained a perpetual conflict in his breaſt, and 

were predominant by turns; his mind, therefore, was in a ſtate of 


tumult and fluctuation, like the ſea, when it is at once urged by 


different winds of cqual force. Sometimes he threw himſelf on 
the ground near the ſea, and remained, a long time, extended 
Q 2 motion- 
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motionleſs on tlie beach: ſometimes he hid himſelf in the gloomy 
receſſes of a wood, where he wept in ſecret, and uttered loud and 
paſſionate complaints: his body was emaciated, and his eyes were 
grown hollow and eager; he was pale and dejected, and in every 
reſpect ſo much altered, as ſcarcely to be known: his beauty, 
ſprightlineſs and vigour had forſaken him; all the grace and dig- 
nity of his deportment were loſt; and life itſelf ſuffered by a ſwift 
but ſilent decay. As a flower that blows in the morning, fills the 
air with fragrance, and then gradually fades at the approach of 
night, loſes the vivid brightneſs of its colours, droops, withers, 


and at length falls with its own weight; ſo, the ſon of Ur xssks. 
was ſinking inſenſibly into the grave. 


MexToR, perceiving that all his virtue and reſolution was irre- 
ſiſtibly born down by the violence of his paſſion, had recourſe to 
an artifice, which he hoped might preſerve him from its moſt per- 
nicious effects. He had remarked, that CaLyryso was enamoured 
of TELEMACHUS, and TELEMAcnus of Eucharis ; for as Cupid is 
always buſy to give pain under the appearance of pleaſure, it ſel- 
dom happens, that, by thoſe whom we love, we are beloved again: 
he, therefore, reſolved to make CaLveso jealous; and it having 
been agreed between Eucharis and TELEMACHus, that they would 
go out together a hunting, M: xToR took that opportunity to alarm 
her. © I have obſerved, ſaid he, that TeLEMacnvs has of late been 
more fond of the chace, than I ever knew him before; he ſeems 
now to take pleaſure in nothing elſe; and is in love only with 
mountains and foreſts. Is the chace alſo thy favourite pleaſure, 
O Goddeſs? and has he caught this ardour from thee ?” CarLyeso 


Vas ſo ſtung by this queſtion, that ſhe could neither diſſemble her 


emotion, nor hide the cauſe. “ This TeLEMacnvs, ſaid ſhe, whoſe 
heroic virtue deſpiſed the pleaſures that were offered him in the 
iſle of Cyprus, has not been able to withſtand the charms of one 


of 
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of my nymphs, who is not remarkable for beauty. How did he 
dare to boaſt of having atchieved ſo many wonders ! a wretch, 
whom luxury has rendered ſordid and effeminate, and who ſeems 
to have been intended by nature for a life of indolence and obſcurity 
among women!” Mx rox obſerved, with pleaſure, that Caryyso 
ſuffered great anguiſh from her jealouſy ; and, therefore, ſaid . 
nothing more to inflame it at that time, left ſhe ſhould ſuſpect 
his deſign : but he aſſumed a look that expreſſed dejection and 
concern. The Goddeſs diſcovered, without referve, her uncafineſs 
at all that ſhe faw, and inceſſantly entertained him with new com- 
plaints: the hunting match, to which MexTor had called her 
attention, exaſperated her beyond all bounds; for ſhe knew that 
TELEMACHUS had nothing in view, but to draw Eucharis from the 
reſt of the nymphs, that he might ſpeak to her in private. A 
ſecond hunting match was propoſed ſoon afterwards, and CaLyPso 
knew that it was intended for the-ſame purpoſe as the firſt ; which 
being determined to diſappoint, ſhe declared that ſhe would be of 
the party; but her emotion being too violent to be concealed; ſhe 
ſuddenly broke out into this reproachful expoltulation : “Is it 
thus then, preſumptuous boy! that thou haſt made my dominions 
an aſylum trom the reſentment of Neptune, and the righteous 
vengeance of the Gods? Haſt thou entered this ifland, which mor- 
tals are forbidden to approach, only to defy my power, and deſpiſe 
my love? Hear me, ye Gods of the celeſtial and infernal world! 
let the ſuſlerings of an injured Deity awaken your vengeance ! 
overtake this perfidious, this ungrateful, this impious mortal with 
ſwift deſlruction! Since thy obduracy and injuſtice are greater than 
thy father's, may thy ſuſferings alſo be longer and more ſevere ; 
may thy country be for ever hidden from thy eyes, that wretched, 
that deſpicable country, which, in the folly of thy preſumption, 
thou haſt, without a bluſh, preferred to immortality with me! or 
rather, mayſt thou perith, when in the diſtant horizon it firſt riſes 
| before 
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before thee; mayſt thou then, plunged in the deep, be driven back, 


the ſport of the waves, and caſt, lifeleſs, upon theſe ſands, which ſhall 
deny thee burial! May my eyes ſee the vultures devour thee! they 


ſhall ſee them; and ſhe whom thou loveſt, ſhall ſee them alſo ; ſhe 


ſhall ſee them with deſpair and anguiſh, and her miſery ſhall be 
my delight!” 


While CaLyyso was thus ſpeaking, her whole countenance w a 
ſuſfuſed with rage ; there was a gloomy fierceneſs in her looks, 
which continually hurried from one object to another; her lips 
trembled, a livid circle ſurrounded them, and her colour, which 
was ſometimes pale as death, changed every moment : her tears, 
which ſhe had been uſed to ſhed in great plenty, now ceaſed to flow, 
as if deſpair and rage had dried up their ſource; and her voice 


was hoarſe, tremulous and interrupted. MENTOR remarked all the 


changes of her emotion, but ſaid nothing more to TeLEMacaus: 
he treated him as a man infected with an incurable diſeaſe, to 
whom it was in vain to adminiſter remedies; but he frequently 
regarded him with a look, that ſtrongly expreſſed his compaſſion. 


TELEMACHUS was ſenſible of his weakneſs, and conſcious that 
he was unworthy of the friendſhip of Mentor: he kept his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, not daring to look up, leſt he ſhould meet 
thoſe of his monitor, by whoſe very ſilence he was condemned: 
he was often ready to throw himſelf upon his neck, and at once 


to confeſs and renounce his folly ; but he was ſometimes reſtrained 


by a falſe ſhame, and ſometimes by a conſciouſneſs that his pro- 
feſſion would not be ſincere ; and a ſecret fondneſs for a ſituation, 
which, though he knew to be dangerous, was yet ſo pleaſing, that 
he could not reſolve to quit it. 


ln the mean time, the Deities, aſſembled upon Olympus, kept 
their eyes fixed, in filent ſuſpenſe, upon the iſland of CaLyyso, 
| | Te oo 
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to ſee the iſſue of this conteſt hank Venus and Minerva. Cupid, 
who, like a playful child, had been careſſed by all the nymphs in 
their turns, had ſet every breaſt on fire; MIN ERvA, under the form 
of MenToR, had availed herſelf of that jealouſy which is inſepa- 


rable from love, to preclude its effects; and Jupiter reſolved to | fir 
neuter between n. 


Eucharis, who feared that TeLEMacnus might eſcape from her 
chains, practiſed a thouſand arts to detain him: ſhe was now ready 
to go out with him to the ſecond chace, as had been agreed upon 
between them, and had dreſſed herſelf like Diana; and the Deities 
of love and beauty had, by a mutual effort, improved her charms, 
which were now ſuperior even to thoſe of Caryeso. CaLyeso 
beheld her at a diſtance; and ſeeing her own reflection alſo in a 
fountain near which ſhe ſtood, the compariſon filled her with grief 
and ſhame ; ſhe hid herſelf in the innermoſt receſs of her grotto, 
and gave herſelf up to theſe reflections: “ I have then vainly 
endeavoured to interrupt the pleaſure of theſe lovers, by declaring 
that I would go with them to the chace : ſhall I ſtill go? alas! ſhall 
I be a foil to her beauties? ſhall I encreaſe her triumph and his 
_ paſſion? Wretch that I am, what have I done! I will not go; nor 

ſhall they: I know well how to prevent them. If I intreat Men- 
Tor toquit the iſland with his friend, he will immediately conduct 
him to Ithaca. But what do I ſay! when TeLemacnvs is departed, 
what will become of CaLyyso! Where am 1! what ſhall Ido! O 
cruel Venus! O Venus, thou haſt deceived me; thou haſt betrayed 
me with a fatal gift! Pernicious boy! I opened my heart to thee, 
ſeduced by the pleaſing hope, that thou would introduce felicity ; 
but thou halt periidioufly filled it with anguiſh and deſpair. My 
nymphs have combined againſt me; and my divinity ſerves only 
to perpetuate my ſufferings.” O that I could put an end to my 
bewsg and my EA together ! But I cannot die; and, there- 
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fore, TeLEMAcnus, thou ſhalr not live! I will revenge myſelf of 
thy ingratitude ; the nymph, who is the partner of thy crime, ſhall 
be the witneſs of thy puniſhment: and, in her preſence, will I 
ſtrike thee to the heart. But I rave: O unhappy CaLyeso! what 
wouldſt thou do? wouldſt thou deſtroy the guiltleſs youth, whom 
thou haſt already made wretched? It is I that have kindled, in the 
chaſte boſom of TeLEmacnus, a guilty flame: how pure was his 
innocence, and how uniform his virtue; how noble his deteſtation 
of vice, how heroic his diſdain of inglorious pleaſure! Why did 
I taint ſo immaculate a breaſt? He would have left me, alas! and 
mult he not leave me now ? or, ſince he lives but for my rival, if 
he ſtays, muſt he not ſtay only to deſpiſe me? But I have merited 
the miſery that I ſuffer! Go then, TrIEMACHus! again let the ſeas 
divide us; go, and leave CaLyeso without conſolation, unable to 
ſuſtain the burden of life, unable to lay it down in the grave 
leave me, without conſolation, overwhelmed with ſhame and de- 
ſpoiled of hope; the victim of remorſe, and the ſcorn of Eucharis!“ 


Thus ſhe ſighed alone in the obſcurity of her grotto: but, the 
next moment, ſtarting ſuddenly from her ſeat, ſhe ran out with a 
furious impetuoſity. © Where art thou, Mx Tonk? ſays ſhe, is it 
thus that thy wiſdom ſuſtains TrIEMACHus, againſt the miſchief 
that is even now ready to overwhelm him? thou ſleepeſt, while 
Love is vigilant againſt thee. I can bear this ſlothful indifference 
no longer: wilt thou always ſee the ſon of the great UL xsszs 
diſhonour his birth, and forego the advantages of his fortune, 
with this negligent tranquillity? It 1s to thy care, and not mine, 
that his friends have committed him; wilt thou, then, fit idle, 
while Jam buſy for his preſervation? The remoteſt part of this 
foreſt abounds in tall poplars, of which a commodious veſſel may 
caſily be built: in that place, ULxss Es himſelf built the veſlel, in 
which he ſet ſail from this iſland ; and, in that place, you will find 


a deep 
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a deep cave, which contains all the implements that are neceſſary 
for the work.” She had no ſooner given Mex ros this intelligence, 
than ſhe repented of it; but he loſt not a moment to improve it * 
he haſted immediately to the cave, found the implements, felled 
the trees, and in one day conſtructed a veſſel fit for the ſea ; for, to 
MiNRRvA, a ſhort time was ſufficient for a great work. 


* 


CALYPSO, in the mean time, ſuffered the molt rormenting anxiety 
and ſuſpenſe : the was at the ſame time impatient to know, what 
MrxToR would do in conſequence of her information; and unable 
to bear the thought of leaving TrreMacuvs and Eucharis at full 
liberty, by quitting the chace. Her jcalouſy would not permit her 
to loſe ſight of the lovers; and, therefore, the contrived to lead 
the hunters towards that part of the foreſt, where ſhe ſuppoſed 
MenToR would be at work: the ſoon thought the heard the ſtrokes 
of the axe and the mallet ; ſhe liſtened, and every blow that ſhe 
heard made her tremble; yet ſhe was diſtracted, in the very mo- 
ment of attention, by her fears, that ſome amorous intimation, 
ſome ſign, or ſome glance, between TrrzMacurs and Eucharis, 
might eſcape her notice. 


Eucharis, at the ſame time, thought fit to rally her lover: © Are 
not you afraid, ſays ſhe, that Mex rox will chide you for going to 
the chace without him? what a pity it is, that you have ſo ſevere 
a maſter! he has an auſterity, that nothing can ſoften ; he affects 
to deſpiſe pleaſure himſelf, and therefore interdicts it to you, not 
excepting even the moſt innocent amuſements. It might, indeed, 
be proper for you to ſubmit to his direction, before you was able 
to govern yourtelt ; but after you have given ſuch proofs of; wiſ- 
dom, you ought no longer to ſuffer yourſelf to be treated like a 
child.“ | 
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This ſubtle reproach ſlung TeLEMacnus to the heart; he felt a 
ſecret indignation againſt Mex ro, and an impatient deſire to throw 
off his yoke: yet he was ſtill afraid to ſee him; and his mind was 
in ſuch agitation, that he made the nymph no reply. The hunt, _ 
during which all parties had felt equal conſtraint and uneaſineſs, 
being now over, they returned home by that part of the foreſt 
where Mxrox had been all day at work: CaLyeso ſaw the veſſel 
finiſhed at a diſtance, and a thick cloud, like the ſhades of death, 
fell inſtantly upon her eyes; her knees trembled, ſhe was covered 
with a cold ſweat, and obliged to ſupport herſelf by leaning on 
the nymphs that ſurrounded her, among whom, Eucharis preſſing 


to aſſiſt her, ſhe puſhed her back with a frown of indignation and 
diſdain. 


TELEMACHUs, who ſaw the veſlel, but not MenTor, who had 
finiſhed his work and was retired, aſked CarLyyso to whom it 
belonged, and for what purpoſe it was intended; ſhe could not 
anſwer him immediately ; but at length ſhe told him, it was to 
ſend away MexToR, whom ſhe had directed to build it for that 
purpoſe : “ You, ſaid ſhe, ſhall be no longer diſtreſſed by the auſte- 
rity of that ſevere cenſor, who oppoſes your happineſs, and would 
become jealous of your immortality.” © To ſend away MexTor! 
ſaid TELEMACHUS; if he forſakes me, I am undone: if he forſakes 
me, whom ſhall I have left, Eucharis, but thee?” Thus, in the 
unguarded moment of ſurprize and love, the ſecret eſcaped him 
in words, which his heart prompted, and of which he did not con- 
ſider the import: he diſcovered his indiſcretion, the moment it 
was too late; the whole company were ſtruck dumb with con? 
fuſion ; Eucharis bluſhed, and fixing her eyes upon the ground, 
ſtood behind the crowd, not daring to appear: but though ſhame 
glowed upon her cheek, yet joy revelled at her heart. TEIEMA-“ 
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envs ſo far loſt his recollection, that he ſcarce knew what he had 
done; the whole appeared to him like a dream; but it was like a 
dream of confuſion and trouble. 


Car vrso inſtantly quitted the place; and, tranſported with rage, 
made her way through the foreſt with a haſty and diſordered 
pace, following no track, and not knowing whither ſhe was going: 
at length, however, ſhe found herſelf at the entrance of her grotto, 
where MExnToR was waiting her return.“ Begone, faid ſhe, from 
this iſland, O ſtranger, who art come hither only to interrupt my 
peace! Begone, thou hoary dotard, with that infatuated boy! and 
be aſſured, that, if he is found another hour within my dominions, 
thou ſhalt know the power of a Deity to puniſh. I will ſee him 
no more; nor will I ſuffer my nymphs to have any farther inter- 
courſe with him: this I ſwear by the waters of Styx, an oath at 
which the inhabitants of eternity tremble ! But thou, TzrLEMA- 
cavs, ſhalt know that thy ſufferings are yet but begun. I diſmiſs 
thee from this iſland ; but it is only to new misfortunes: I will 
be revenged, ànd thou ſhalt regret the abuſe of my bounty in vain. 
Neptune {till reſents the injury which he received from thy father 
in Sicily; and, ſolicited by Venus, whoſe worſhip thou haſt ſince 
deſpiſed in the ifle of Cyprus, he is now preparing to excite new 
tempeſts againſt thee. Thou ſhalt ſee thy father, who is not dead; 
but, when thou ſeeſt him; thou ſhalt not know him: and though 
thou ſhalt meet him in Ithaca, thou ſhalt firſt ſuffer the ſevereſt 
perſecutions of fortune. Begone! I conjure the celeſtial Deities 
to revenge me! Mayſt thou be ſuſpended in the middle of the 
deep, by the crag of ſome ſolitary and naked rock! There may 
the thunder ſtrike thee from above; and there mayſt thou invoke 
Car vrso, who ſhall ſcorn thy repentance, and enjoy thy puniſh- 
ment!” But the rage of CaLyeso evaporated with the very 
breath that expreſſed it, and the deſire of retaining TerrMacuus 
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revived in her boſom. * Let him live, ſaid ſhe to herſelf, and let 
him live here! perhaps, in time, he will learn to ſer a juſt value 
upon my friendſhip; and reflect, that Eucharis has no immor- 
tality to beſtow. But, alas! I have enſnared myſelf by an in- 
violable oath; it has bound me with everlaſting bonds; and the 
irremeable waters of Styx, by which I have ſworn, preclude for 
ever the return of hope!” While theſe thoughts paſſed filently in 
her boſom, the characteriſtics of all the furies were impreſſed upon 


her countenance, and all the peſtilential vapours of Cocytus ſeemed | 
to exhale from her heart. 


Her whole appearance ſtruck TesLEMAcnus with horror; ſhe 
inſtantly perceived it, for what is hidden from the perſpicacity of 
love? and the diſcovery added new violence to her phrenzy. She 
ſuddenly ſtarted away from the place where ſhe ſtood, with all 
the fury that inſpires the votaries of Bacchus, when their ſhouts 
echo from the mountains of Thrace ; ſhe ruſhed into the woods 
with a javelin in her hand, calling all her nymphs to follow her, 
and threatening to pierce thoſe who ſhould ſtay behind: terrified 
at this menace, they thronged round her; and Eucharis among 
the reſt, her eyes ſwimming in tears, and her laſt look directed to 
TELFMACHUS, to whom ſhe did nor dare to ſpeak. The Goddeſs 
trembled when ſhe approached her; and was ſo far from being 
ſoftened by her ſubmiſſion, that the burned with new rage, when 
ſhe perceived, that aſlliction itſelf only heightened her beauty. 


TELEMACHUS was now left alone with M:exTor ; and, after a 
ſhort interval of ſilence and confuſion, he threw himſelf on the 
ground, and embraced his knees: he did not dare to throw him- 
ſelf on his neck, or even to lift up his eyes upon him: he burſt 
into tears; he attempted to ſpeak, but his voice failed him, and he 
was yet more at a loſs for words; he knew not what he ought to 


do, 
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do, what he did, or what he would do: but at length he cried out, 
« O more than father! O Mxx TOR! deliver me, from the evils that 
ſurround me. I can neither forfake, nor follow you: deliver me 
from evils that are worſe than death; deliver me from myſelf, put 
an end to my being,” | 


M N rox embraced him, comforted, and encouraged him; and, 
without. ſoothing his paſſion, reconciled him to life. O ſon 
of the wiſe ULYssts! ſaid he, whom the Gods have ſo highly 
favoured, and whom they favour ſtill; the very ſufferings of 
which thou art now complaining, are new teſtimonies of their 
love: he, who has never felt the ſtrength of his paſſions, and 
his own weakneſs, is not yet acquainted with wiſdom ;. he is 
not yet acquainted with himſelf; nor is he aware, how little 
his own heart is to be truſted. The Gods have led thee as it 
were by the hand, to the brink of deſtruction; they have ſhewed 
thee the depth of the abyſs, but they have not ſuffered thee 
to fall in: ſecure now the knowledge, which otherwiſe thou 
_ couldſt never have acquired; and improve that experience, with- - 
out which, it would have been in vain to tell thee of the treachery 
of Love, who flatters only to deſtroy, and who conceals the keeneſt 
anguith under, the appearance of delight. Thou halt now ſeen, 
and known, this lovely, this perfidious boy ; he came hither bloom- - 
ing in immortal beauty, and all vas mirth and ſport, elegance and 
diſſipation; he ſtole away thy heart, and thou hadſt pleaſure in 

permitting the theft; yet didſt thou with io perſuade: thyſelf, that 

it was ſtil} thy on; thou waſt ſolicitous ro deceive me, and to 

flatter thyſelf; and thou art now gathering the fruits of thy indiſ- 

cretion. Thou art importuning me to take away thy lite, and that 

I will comply is the only hope that lingers in thy breaſt; the God- 

dels is transformed, by the violence of her paſlions, to an infernal 

fury; Eucharis is tormented by a flame leſs tolerable than the 


pains - 
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pains of death; and, among the other nymphs of Car ypso, jealouſy 


has ſcattered all her plagues with an unſparing hand. Such are 
the exploits of that boy, whoſe appearance was ſo gentle and lovely 
How greatly, then, art thou beloved by the Gods, who have opened 
a way for thee to fly from him, and return to thy country, the 
object not of a blameleſs only but a noble paſſion! Carvyrso is 
herſelf compelled to drive thee hence; the veſſel is ready ; call up, 
then, all thy courage, and let us make haſte to quit this iſland, 
where it 1s certain that virtue can never dwell.” 


MEgNxToR, while he was yet ſpeaking, took TrIEMAcuus by the 
hand, and led him towards the ſhore: TrIEMAcus conſented with. 
ſilent reluctance, and looked behind him at every ſtep; Eucharis 
was ſtill in fight, though at a conſiderable diſtance ; and not being 
able to ſee her face, he gazed at her fine hair, which tied in a lock 
played gracefully behind her, and at her looſe light robe that 
flowed negligently in the wind; he remarked the eaſy majeſty of 
her gait, and could have kiſſed the mark of her footſteps on the 
ground: when his eye could no longer reach her, he liſtened, and he 
perſuaded himſelf that he heard her voice: he till ſaw her, though 
ſhe was abſent ; his fancy realized her image, and he thought that 


he was talking with her, not knowing where he was, nor hearing 
any thing that was ſaid by Mrx TOR. 


But, at length, awaking as from a dream, « MexTor, ſaid he, 1 
am reſolved to follow you, but I have not yet taken leave of Eu- 


charis; and I would rather periſh, than abandon her with ingra- 


titude. Stay only till I ſee her once more; ſtay only till I bid her 


farewell for ever: let me tell her, that the Gods, jealous of my 


felicity, compel me to depart ; but that they ſhall ſooner put a 
period to my life, than blot her from my remembrance. O my 
father! grant me this laſt, this moſt reaſonable requeſt ; or deſtroy 
me this moment, and let me die at your feet. I have no defire to 
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continue in this iſland, nor will I give up my heart to love; it is, 
indeed, a ſtranger to the paſlion ; for all that I feel for Eucharis, 
amounts but to friendſhip and gratitude. I deſire only to bid her 
farewell, and I will then follow you without a moment's delay.” 


« My ſon, replied MtxToR, my pity for you is more than I can 
expreſs : your paſlion is ſo violent, that you are not ſenſible it po 
ſeſles you; you imagine yourſelf to be in a ſtate of tranquillity, 
even while you are adjuring me to take away your life; you declare 
that you are not under the influence of love, while you feel your- 
ſelf unable to quit the object of your paſſion, while you ſee and 
hear her only, and are blind and deaf to all beſide ; ſo the wretch, 
whom a fever has rendered delirious, tells you he is not ſick. Your | 
underſtanding is blinded by deſire ; you are ready to renounce Pr- 
NELOPE who expects you in Ithaca, and ULyssts whom you ſhall 
certainly ſce again at your return, and to whoſe throne you are to 
ſucceed ; you would give up all the glory, which the Gods have 
promiſed and confirmed by the miracles which they have wrought 
in your behalf, to live with Eucharis in obſcurity and diſgrace ; 
and yet you pretend, that your attachment to her is not the effect 
of love. What is it but love, that troubles you ; what but love has 
made you weary of life; and what elſe produced the tranſport, 
that betrayed your ſecret to CaLypso0? I do not accuſe you of inſin- 
cerity, but I pity your deluſion: fly, fly, O Terewacuvus ! for Love 
is conquered only by flight: againſt ſuch an enemy, true courage 
conſiſts in fear and retreat; in retreat without deliberation, and 
without looking back. You cannot have forgotten the tender 
anxieties you have colt me from your earlieſt infancy, nor the 
dangers which my counſel has enabled you to avoid : why, then, 
will you diſtruſt me now? believe me, or let me leave you to your 
fate. You know not the anguiſh that my heart has felt, to ſee you 
ruth forward in the path of deſtruction ; you know not what I 
ſecretly ſuffered, when I did not dare to ſpeak to you; your mo- 
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ther felt not a ſeverer pang at your birth. I was filent; and ſap- 
preſſed even my ſighs, in the fond hope, that you would at length 
return to me without admonition or reproof. O my ſon! reſtore to 
me that which is dearer than life; give me thyſelf, and be once 
more ming and thy own. If reaſon ſhall at length prevail over 
paſſion, I ſhall live, and my life ſhall be happy; but if, in the con- 
teſt with paſſion, reaſon ſhall-give way, my happineſs 1s at an end, 
and I can live no longer.” | 


During this diſcourſe, MexTor continued to advance towards the 
ſea; and Ti:LEMAcuus, who had not yet ſufficient refolution to 
have followed him, was yet ſo far influenced, as to ſuffer himſelf 
to be led forward without reſiſtance. Mixtrva, in this criſis of 
his fate, ſtill concealed under the form of MrxTor, covered him 
inviſibly with her ſhield, and diffuſed round him the divine radi- 


ance of uncreated light: its influence was immediate and irreſiſt- | 


able; and TIE MAcuusSͤ was conſcious to a ſtrength of mind, which, 
ſince he came into the iſland of Cal vrso, he had never felt. They 
came at length to the ſea ſhore, which, in that place, was ſteep 
and rocky ; it projected in a cliff, which was broken by the foam- 
ing ſurge below, and which, from the top, commanded an exten- 
ſive proſpect of the country: from this promontory, they looked 
to ſee, whether the ſhip, which had been built by MexTor, was 
ſtill in the place where they had left it; and they beheld a ſcene, 
which, to MexToR at leaſt, was extremely mortifying and diſtreſsful. 


Love, who was conſcious that his ſhafts could make no impreſ- 


ſions upon Mes os, now ſaw him carry off TRLEMAc“TCs, with new 
pangs of diſappointed malignity: he wept with rage and vexa- 
tion; and went in ſearch of CiLyeso, who.was wandering about 
in the molt gloomy receiles of the foreſt. The moment ſhe faw 
him, a deep ſigh eſcaped her, and the felt every wound in her 
boſom begin to bleed afreth : © Art thou a Goddeſs? ſaid the diſdain- 
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ful boy; and doſt thou ſuffer thyſelf to be defied by a feeble mortal, 
who is captive in thy dominions ? Why is he ſuffered to depart with 
impunity?” „O fatal power! replied CASO, let me no more 
liſten to thy dangerous counſel, which has already ſeduced me from 
a ſtate of perfect and delicious tranquillity, and plunged me in an 
abyſs of miſery, where thought itſelf can find no bottom: all 
counſel is, indeed, too late; I have ſworn by the waters of the Styx, 
that I will not detain him; and this awful oath, Jupiter himſelf, 
the father. of the Gods, omnipotent and eternal, does not dare to 
violate. Depart then, TELEMACHUS, from this iſland ! Depart thou 
alſo, pernicious boy, for my misfortunes are derived rather from 
thee, than from him!“ 


& 


Love, drying up his tears, replied, with a ſmile of derifion and 
diſdain, & And this oath has left you without an expedient? Leave 
the matter then to my management. As you have ſworn to let 
TELEMACHus depart, take no meaſures to detain him; but neither 
I, nor your nymphs, are bound by your oath: I will ſecretly incite 
them to burn the veſſel that MN roR has fo haſtily built, and his 
diligence to. circumvent us ſhall be ineffectual ; he alſo ſhall be 
circumvented in his turn, and find himfelf unexpectedly deprived 
of all means to reſcue Te. Emacuvs from your power.” 


The voice of Love thus ſoothed the deſpair of Carvyso, as the 
breath of the zephyr, upon the margin of a ſtream, refreſhes the 
languid flock, which are fainting in the burning heat of the ſum- 
mer's fun: the ſweet influence of hope and joy, was again felt in 
her breaſt; her countenance became ſerene, and her eye ſoft and 
placid; the glooms of care were diſſipated for a moment; ſhe 
ſtopped, the ſmiled ; and ſhe repaid the flattery of the wanton boy, 
with careſſes, which prepared new anguiſh for her heart. 


Cupid, pleaſed with his ſucceſs upon Carvrso, went to try his 
influence upon her nymphs; they were ſcattered about upon the 
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mountains, like a flock of ſhcep, which, purſued by ſome hungry 


wolf, had fled far from the ſliep rd. Having ſoon got them to- 
gether, © TrIEMacuus, ſays he, is ſtill in your hands; but if a 
moment is loſt, he will eſcape you: make haſte, then, and ſet fire 
to the veſſel, which the temerity of MzxToR has conſtructed to 


carry him off.“ Torches were now lighted in a moment; they 


ruſhed towards the fea ſhore, with the cries and geſtures of frantic 
Bacchanals, their hair diſhevelled, and their limbs trembling ; the 
flames ſpread; the whole veſſel was ſoon in a blaze; and the ſmoke, 
intermixed with ſheets of fire, roſe in a cloudy volume tothe ſky. 


Teremacnys and Mentor faw the flames, and heard the cries of 
the nymphs, from the top of the rock. TELEMacnvs was fecretly 
inclined to rejoice at what had happened; the health of his mind 
was not yet perfectly reſtored ; and MENTOR remarked, that his paſ- 
ſion was like a ſire not totally extinguiſhed, which, from time to time, 


gleams from the embers, and frequently throws out ſparks with a 
ſudden and unexpected vigour: © Now, ſays TELEMACHUs, our retreat 


is cut ofl, and our eſcape from this ifland is impoſſible!“ MENTOR, 
who perceived that he was relapſing into all his follies, knew 
that not a moment was to be loſt; he ſaw a veſſel lying at anchor 
at a diſtance, which did not approach the ſhore, becauſe it was well 
known to all pilots, that the uland of CaLyrso was inacceſſible: 
this wife guardian of unexperienced youth, therefore, ſuddenly 
puſhed Trrruacnus from the top of the rock into the fea, and 
inſtantly leaped after him. TrIEMACHCs, who was at firſt ſtunned 
by the fall, drank of the briny wave, and became the ſport of the 
ſurge: but at length, recovering from his aftoniſhment, and ſee- 

ing MenTos, who ſtretched ont his hand to aſſiſt him in {wimming, ' 
he thought only how to leave the iſland at a diſtance. 


The nymphs, who before imagined that they had ſecured their 
captives, uttered a dreadful cry, when they ſaw them eſcape; Ca- 
LYPS0, again overwhelmed with deſpair, retired to her grotto, which 
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fie filled with unavailing complaints; and Love, who ſaw his 
triumph ſuddenly changed into a defeat, ſprung up into the air, 
and, ſpreading his wings, took his flight to the groves of Idalia, 
where he was expected by Venus: the boy, ſtill more cruel than 
his mother, conſoled himſelf for his SPENT by laughing, 
with her, at the miſchief they had done. 


Terruachvs felt, with n ba his 0 and his love 
of virtue revived, as his diſtance from the fatal iſland of Car vrso 
increaſed: © I now, ſaid he to Mx rox, experience what you have 
told me; but what, if I had not experienced, I could never have 
believed; vice can only be conquered by flight. My father, how 
dear a teſtimony have the Gods given me of their love, by grant- 
ing me the guidance and protection of thy wiſdom! I deſerve, 
indeed, to be deprived of both ; I deſerve to be abandoned to my 
own folly. I now fear neither ſeas nor winds ; I apprehend dan- 


ger, only from my paſlions: Love alone is mote to be dreaded, than 
all the calamities of ſhipwreck. 


The END of the SEVENTH BOOK. 
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HE vellel, which lay at anchor, and which TELEMACHͤbs and 
MtNnToR were approaching, was of Phenicia, and bound to 
Epirus. The Phenicians who were on board, had ſeen TEIL EMA“ 
cus in his voyage from Egypt; but he could not be ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed to be known, while he was ſwimming in the ſea. 
When MENnToR was ncar enough the veſſel to be heard, he raiſed 
his head above the water, and called out with a loud voice, “ Phe- 
nicians! you, who ſuccour alike the diſtreſſed of all nations, refuſe 
not your aſliſtance to two ſtrangers, whoſe life depends upon your 
humanity: if you have any reverence for the Gods, take us on 


board, and we will accompany you whirherſoever you are bound.” 


The commander of the veſſel immediately anſwered, “ We will 
receive you with joy: it is not neceſſary that you ſhould be known 
to us; it ſuſſhees, that you are men, and in diſtreſs.” He gave 
orders accordingly, and they wefe taken into the ſhip. 
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When chey ſirſt came aboard, they were ſo exhauſted and out of 
breath, that they could neither ſpeak nor move; for they had been 
ſwimming a long time, and had ſtruggled hard with the billows : 
they recovered, however, by degrees, and had change of apparel 

brought them; their on being heavy with the water it had im- 
bibed, which ran off from all parts. As ſoon as they were able to 
ſpeak, the Phenicians gathered round them, and were impatient 
to hear their adventures: How, ſaid the commander, did you 
get into that iſland, from whence you came hither? it is in the 
poſſeſſion ' of a Goddeſs, who ſuffers no man to enter it; and, 
indeed, it is ſurrounded by rocks, which are always beaten by fo 
dreadful a ſurge, that it can ſcarce be approached without certain 
ſhipwreck.” MerxTor replied, © We were driven on ſhore by a 
ſtorm : we are Greeks from Ithaca, an iſland not far from Epirus, 
whither you are bound ; and if you ſhould not touch there, which, 
however, is in your courſe, we ſhall be ſatisfied to be put on ſhore 
at your port ; for we ſhall find friends at Epirus, who will procure 
us a paſſage over to Ithaca; and we ſhall ſtill think ourſelves 
indebted to your humanity, for the happineſs of being again 
reſtored to all that is dear to us in the world.“ 


TEL EMAcnus remained filent, and left Mx rox to anſwer for them 
both, the faults which he had committed in the ifland of Caryeso 
having greatly increaſed his prudence: he was now diffident of 
himſelf; and ſo conſcious, how much he always ſtood in need 
of the direction of ſuperiour wiſdom, that, when he had no 
opportunity of aſking MexTor's advice, he watched his counte- 
nance, and endeavoured to diſcover his ſentiments in his looks. 


The Phenician commander, obſerving the ſilence of TRIUEMA“ 
cuvs, looked carneſtly at him, and thought he remembered to 
Have ſeen him before; but not being able to recollect any par- 
SE | ticulars, 
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ticulars, permit me, ſaid he, to aſk, if you have not ſome 
remembrance of having ſeen me before; for I think this is not the 
firſt time I have ſeen you; your countenance is not unknown to 


me, it {truck me at the firſt glance, but I cannot recollect where we 


have met: perhaps, my memory may be aſſiſted by yours.” TzLe- 
Machos immediately replied, with a mixture of ſurprize and plea- 
ſure, © I have felt, at the ſight of you, exactly what you have felt 
at the ſight of me: I well remember to have ſcen you; but I can- 
not recollect, whether in Egypt, or at Tyre.” The Phenician, at 
the mention of Egypt and Tyre, like a man, who, waking in the 
morning, has brought back, by degrees, and as it were from a 
remote diſtance, the evaneſcent images of a dream. which had fled. 
with the ſhadows of the night, ſuddenly cried out, © Thou art 
TELEMAcnus, with whom Narbal contracted a friendſhip when we 
were returning from Egypt! I am his brother, of whom you have 
doubtleſs heard him often ſpeak: I left you with him, when we 
arrived at Tyre, being myſelf obliged to make a voyage to Beœtica, 
that celebrated country, near the pillars of Hercules, on the remoteſt 
confines of the deep: having, therefore, but juſt ſeen you, it is not 
ſtrange that I did not perfectly recollect you at firſt fight.” 


] perccive, ſaid Tz.zMacuvs, that you are Adoam : I had no 
opportunity of a perſonal acquaintance with you; but I have heard 
much of you from Narbal. How ſhould I rejoice, to hear of him 
from you! for, to me, his memory will be for ever dear. Is he ſtil 
at Tyre? has he ſuffered nothing from the ſuſpicion and cruelty 
of Pygmalion?” “ TeLEMAcnus, ſaid Adoam interrupting him, for- 
tune has now given you in charge to a man, who will, to the 
utmoſt of his abilities, deſerve the truſt: I will put you on ſhore at 
Ithaca, before I proceed to Epirus; and you ſhall not find leſs friend- 
{hip in the brother of Narbal, than in Narbal himſelf.” Having 
looked aloft while he was ſpeaking, he obſerved that the wind, 
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for which he had waited, began to blow; he, therefore, gave orders 
inſtantly to weigh anchor; the ſails were ſpread to the breeze, and 
the oars divided the flood. 


Adoam then took TeLEMAcuus and Mx ron apart: © I will now, 
ſaid he to TeLEMAcuvs, gratify your curioſity. The tyranny of Pyg- 
malion is at an end; from that ſcourge, the righteous Gods have 
delivered the earth! As he dared to truſt no man, ſo no man dared 
to truſt him: the good were content to ſigh in ſecret, and to hide 
themſelves from his cruelty, without attempting any thing againſt 
him; the wicked thought there was no way of ſecuring their own 
lives, but by putting an end to his, There was not a man in Tyre, 
who was not in perpetual danger of alarming his ſuſpicion ; and 
to this danger, his guards themſelves were more expoſed than 
others: as his life was in their hands, he feared them in propor- 
tion to their power; and he ſacrificed them to his ſafety, upon the 
{lighteſt miſtruſt: thus, his very ſearch of ſecurity, rendered the 
finding it impoſlible ; thoſe, in whoſe hands he had depoſited his 
life, were, themſelves, in perpetual danger by his ſuſpicion ; and 
the only expedient to deliver themſelves from this dreadful ſitua- 
tion, was to anticipate the effects of his ſuſpicion by his death. The 
firſt, however, who took a reſolution to deſtroy him, was the 
impious Aſtarbe, whom you have heard fo often mentioned already. 
She was paſſionately enamoured of a young Tyrian, who had great 
poſſeſſions, and whoſe name was Joazar; and had conceived a 
deſign of placing him upon the throne : to facilitate the execution 
of this project, ſhe perſuaded the king, that Phadael, the eldeſt of 
his two ſons, being impatient to ſucceed him, had conſpired againſt 
his life ; the ſuborned witneſſes to ſupport the charge, and the 
unhappy tyrant cauſed Phadael to be put to death. Baleazar, his 
lecond fon, was ſent to Samos, under the pretence of learning 
the manners and the ſciences of Greece; but, in reality, becauſe 

Aſtarbe 
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Aſtarbe had perſuaded the king, that it was neceſſary to ſend hliim 
away, leſt he ſhould aſſociate himſelf with the malecontents. The 
ſhip, in which he was embarked, had ſcarce quitted the port, when 
thoſe who had been appointed to navigate her, having been cor- 
rupted by the perfidions inhumanity of Aſtarbe, contrived to make 
ſhipwreck of the veſſel in the night; and having thrown the young 
prince into the ſea, they preſerved themſelves by ſwimming to 
{ome foreign barks, that waited for them at a convenient diſtance. 


In the mean time, the amours of Aſtarbe were ſecrets to none but 
Pygmalion, who fondly imagined himſelf to be the only object of 
her affection : he, who heard even the whiſper of the breeze with 
diſtruſt and dread, relied on this abandoned woman with a blind 
and implicit confidence: at the time, however, when love rendered 
him the dupe of her artifices, he was incited, by avarice, to find 
{ome pretence for putting Joazar, her favourite, to death, that he | 
might ſeize upon his riches. | | | 


, 

But, while ſuſpicion, love, and avarice, were thus ſharing the 
heart of Pygmalion, Aſtarbe was contriving his immediate deſtruc- 
tion: ſhe thought it poſſible, that he might have diſcovered ſome- 
thing of her connection with Joazar, and if not, ſhe knew that 
avarice alone, would furniſh him with a ſuſſicient motive to cut 
him off; ſhe concluded, therefore, that not a moment was to be 


loſt: ſhe ſaw, that all the principal officers of the court were ready 


to dip their hands in his blood, and ſhe heard of ſome new con- 
ſpiracy every day; yet there was none whom the could make the 
confidants of her deſign, without putting her own life in their 
power; and, therefore, the determined to deſtroy Pygmalion by 
poiſon, and to adminiſter it herſelf. 


It was his general practice to cat with her in private and he 
always dreſſed his food himſelf, not daring to truſt any hand but 


his 
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his own: while he was thus employed, he uſed to lock himſelf up 
in the moſt retired part of his palace, the better to conceal his 
fears, and elude obſervation. He did not dare to enjoy any of 
the pleaſures of the table, nor even to taſte any thing which had 
not been prepared wholly by himſelf; he was thus precluded from 
the uſe, not only of delicacies and refinements in cookery, but of 
wine, bread, falt, oil, milk, and all other ordinary food: he lived 
intirely upon fruit, which he gathered himſelf from his garden, 
or ſuch roots and herbs as he ſowed and dreſſed with his own 
hands; he drank no liquor, but the water which he drew from a 
fountain that was incloſed in a part of the palace, of which he 
always kept the key; and, notwithſtanding his confidence in 
Aſtarbe, he did not, in this particular, lay afide his precaution 
even with reſpe& to her; he made her eat and drink of every 
thing that furniſhed out their repaſt, before he taſted it himſelf, 
that he might be ſure not to be poiſoned withour her, and that 
ſhe might have no hope of ſurviving him. She contrived, how- 
ever, to render this precaution ineffectual; for ſhe' took a counter 
poiſon, which ſhe had obtained of an old woman yet more wicked 
than herſelf, whom, upon this occaſion, ſhe made no ſcruple to 
truſt, as ſhe was already the confidant of her amours. As ſhe was 
thus ſecured againſt danger, in poiſoning the king with food of 


which ſhe was herſelf ro partake, ſhe accom panes her purpoſe 
in the following manner. 


At the moment when they were ſitting down to their repaſt, the 
old woman made a noiſe at one of the doors of the apartment; the 
king, always under the terrors of aſſaſſination, was greatly alarmed, 
and ran in haſte to the door, to ſee that it was ſecured: the old 
woman, having performed her part, withdrew ; and the king ſtood 
torpid in ſuſpenſe, not knowing what to think of the noiſe he had 
heard, nor daring to reſolve his doubts by opening the door. 

| T Aſtarbe 
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Aſtarbe encouraged him, careſſed him, and preſſed him to eat, hav- 
ing thrown poiſon into his golden cup, while he ran to the door upon 
the alarm. Pygmalion, with his-uſual-precaution, gave the cup firſt 
into her hand ; and ſhe drank without fear, confiding in the-anti- 
dote ſhe had taken: Pygmalion then drank himſelf; and, in a ſhort 
time afterwards, ſunk down in a ſtate of total inſenſibility. Aſtarbe, 
who knew that he was capable of ſtabbing her to the heart upon 
the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion, and that he might recover from this -fit 
while he had yet ſtrength to do it, immediately rent her clothes, 
tore her hair, and burſt into clamorous lamentations : ſhe took the 
dying king in her arms, preſſed him, to her boſom, and ſhed over 
him a flood of tcars, which ſhe had always at command; but when 
the ſaw that his ſtrength was juſt exhauſted, and the laſt agony 
coming on, ſhe dropped the maſk, and, to prevent a poſlibility of 
his recovery, threw herſelf upon him, and ſmothered him : ſhe then 
took the royal ſignet from his finger, and the diadem from his 
head, and preſented them both to Joazar, whom ſhe called in for 
that purpoſe. She imagined, that all her partizans would readily 
concur in the gratification of her paſſion ; and that her lover would 
not fail to be proclaimed king: but thoſe, who had paid their 
court to her with the greateſt aſſiduity, were baſe and mercenary 
wretches, who were incapable of a ſincere affection; and who, 
beſides being deſtitute of courage, were deterred from ſupporting 
Aſtarbe, by the fear of her enemies: her own pride, diſſimulation, 
and cruelty, were yet more formidable; and every one wiſhed that 
ſhe might periſh, as a pledge of his own ſecurity. In the mean 
time, the palace was in the utmoſt confuſion : nothing was heard, 
but a repetition of the words, © The king is dead!“ ſome ſtood ter- 
riſied and irreſolute ;. others ran to arms; every. one rejoiced at the 
event, but every one apprehended the- conſequences. The news 
preſently: circulated, from mouth. to mouth, through the whole 
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city z where there was not ſo much as a ſingle perſon, that A gretted 
the death of the _—_ which was an univerſal deliverance and 
conſolation, 


| Narbal, ſtruck with an event ſo ſudden and awful, compaſſion- 
ated the misfortunes of Pygmalion, though he could not but deteſt 

his xices: he regretted, like an honeſt man, his having betrayed 
| himſelf to deſtruction, by an unlimited and undeſerved confidence 
in Aſtarbe; and choſen rather to be a tyrant, diſclaimed by nature, 
and abhorred by mankind, than to fulfil the duties of a ſovereign, 
and become the father of his people. He was alſo attentive to the 
intereſts of the ftate, and made haſte to aſſemble the friends of 
their country to oppoſe the meaſures of Aſtarbe ; under whoſe influ- 
ence, there was the greateſt reaſon to apprehend a reign, yet more 


oppreſſive than that of R. N himſelf. 
- Narbal knew, that Baleazar was not drowned, when he was 
thrown into the fea; though the wretches, who aſſured Aſtarbe of 
his death, thought otherwiſe: he ſaved himſelf under favour of 
the night by ſwimming ; and ſome Cretan merchants, touched with 
compaſſion, took. him into their veſſel: having no reaſon to doubt 
but that his deſtruction was intended, and being equally afraid of 
the cruel jealouſy of Pygmalion, and the fatal artifices of Aſtarbe, 
he did not dare to return into his father's dominions, but wandered 
about on the coaſt of Syria, where he had been left by the Cretans 
who took him up, and gained a ſcanty ſubſiſtence by tending a 
flock of ſheep : at length, however, he found means to make Nar- 
bal acquainted with his ſituation ; not doubting, but that he might 
ſafely truſt his ſecret and his life with a man, whole virtue had 
been ſo often tried. Narbal, though he had been ill treated by the 
father, did not look with leſs tenderneſs on the ſon ; nor was he 
le(s attentive to nie intereſts, in which, however, his principal view 
* 2 Was 
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was to prevent his undertaking any thing n with the 
duty he ſtill owed to his father; and, therefore, he exerted all his 
influence, to reconcile him to his ill fortune. 


Baleazar had requeſted Narbal, to ſend him a ring as a token, 
whenever it ſhould be proper for him to repair to Tyre; but Narbal 
did not think it prudent, during the life of Pygmalion, as it would 
have been attended with the utmoſt danger to them both; the 
tyrant's inquiſitive circumſpection being ſuch, as no ſubtilty or 


diligence. could eludęe; but, as ſoon as the fate he merited had 


overtaken him, Narbal ſent the ring to Baleazar. Baleazar ſet out 


immediately, and arrived at the gates of Tyre, while the whole 


city was in the utmoſt trouble and perplexity, to know who ſhould 
ſucceed to the throne: he was at once known and acknowledged, 
as well by the principal Tyrians, as by the people; they loved him, 
not for the ſake of his father, who was the object of univerſal 
deteſtation, but for his own amiable and gracious diſpoſition ;. and 
even his misfortunes now threw a kind of ſplendour round him, 
which ſhewed his good qualities to the greateſt advantage, and 


produced a tender intereſt in his favour. 


Narbal aſſembled the chiefs of the people, the elders of the 
council, and the prieſts of the great Goddeſs of Phenicia. They 
faluted Baleazar as their king; and he was immediately proclaimed 
by the heralds, amidſt the acclamations of the people. The ſhouts 

were heard by Aſtarbe, in one of the innermoſt receſſes of the 
palace, where ſhe had ſhut herſelf up with Joazar, her effeminate 
and infamous favourite: ſhe was abandoned by all the ſycophants 
and paraſites, the corrupt proſtitutes of power, who had attached 
themſelves to her during the life of Pygmalion; for the wicked fear 
the wicked; they know them to be unworthy of confidence, and, 
therefore, do not with they ſhould be inveſted with power. Men 
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of corrupt principles, know how much others, of the ſame cha- 
racter, abuſe authority, and to what exceſs they carry oppreſſion: 
they with rather to have the good ſet over them ; for though they 
cannot hope for reward, they know they ſhall not ſuffer injury. 
Aſtarbe, therefore, was deſerted by all but a few wretches, who 


bad ſo far involved themſelves in her guilt, that, whatever party 
they ſhould eſpouſe, they could not hope to eſcape puniſhment. 


The palace was ſoon forced ; guilt naturally irreſolute and timid, 
made little reſiſtance, and the criminals endeavoured to ſave them- 
ſelves by flight. Aſtarbe attempted to make her eſcape, diſguiſed 
like a flave; but the was detected and ſeized by a ſoldier, who 
knew her; and it was with great difficulty, that the people were 
prevented from tearing her to pieces; they had already thrown her 
down, and were dragging her along the pavement, when Narbal 
| reſcued her out of their hands. She then intreated, that ſhe might 
ſpeak to Baleazar, whom ſhe hoped to influence by her beauty, 
and to impoſe upon by pretending that ſhe could make important 
_ diſcoveries. Baleazar could not refuſe to hear her; and ſhe ap- 

proached him with an expreſſion of ſweetneſs and modeſty in her 
countenance, which gave new power to her beauty, and might 
have ſoftened rage itſelf into pity and complacency. She addreſſed 
him with the moſt delicate and inſinuating flattery; ſhe conjured 
him, by the aſhes of his father, to take pity upon her, whom he 
had ſo tenderly loved; ſhe invoked the Gods, as if ſhe had paid 
them the homage of ſincere adoration ; ſhe ſhed a flood of tears, 
and proſtrating herſelf on the ground before the young king, ſhe 
paſſionately embraced his knees. But as ſoon as ſhe imagined 
theſe arts had gained an influence over him, ſhe neglected nothing 
to render him ſuſpicious of the moſt faithful and affectionate of 
his ſervants: ſhe accuſed Narbal, of having entered into a conſpi- 
racy againſt Pygmalion; and of intrigues, to procure himſelf ta 
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be choſen king inſtead of Baleazar, whom, ſhe rnfiimaared; he had 


alſo intended to poiſon, In the fame manner, the calumniated 
every other perſon, whom ſhe knew to be a friend to virtue; and 


hoped to find Baleazar ſuſceptible of the ſame diſtruſt and ſuſpicion, 
as his father: but the young prince, diſcerning and difdaining both 
her ſubtilty and her malice, ſuddenly interrupted her, by calling in 
his guards; ſhe was immediately carried to priſon, and a proper 
number of perſons, diſtinguiſhed for their experience and their 
wiſdom, were appointed to enquire into her conduct, 


They diſcovered, with horror, that ſhe had firſt poiſoned, and 
then ſmothered Pygmalion; and that her whole life had been one 
uninterrupted ſeries of the moſt enormous crimes: ſhe was, there- 
fore, judged worthy of the ſevereſt puniſhment which the laws 
of Fhenicia could inflict, and condemned to be burnt by a flow 
fire. But, as ſoon as ſhe found that her crimes were known, and 
her judges inexorable, ſhe gave way to all the furies that had taken 
poſſeſſion of her ſoul; and ſhe immediately ſwallowed poiſon, 
which ſhe had taken care to conceal about her, as the means of a 
ſpecdy death, if the ſhould be condemned to ſuffer lingering tor- 
ments. Thoſe who were about her ſoon perceived, that ſhe ſuf- 
fered intolerable pain, and offered ſuch relief as was in their 
power; but, without giving any anſwer, ſhe made ſigns that ſhe 
would receive no aſſiſtance: they then ſpoke to her of the righte- 
ous Gods, whoſe anger ſhe had provoked ; but, inſtead of expreſſ- 


ing contrition or remorſe, ſhe looked upward with a mixture of 


deſpight and arrogance, as if ſhe abhorred their attributes, and 
deficd their vengeance. 


The laſt agony now came on, and her dying aſpect expreſſed only 
impiety and rage: of that beauty, which had been fatal to ſo many, 
no remains were now left; every grace was vanithed ; her eyes; 


I upon 
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upon Which the hand of death was already heavy, were turned 


haſtily on every. ſide, with a wild and unmeaning ferocity ; her 
lips were convulſed, her mouth open, and her whole countenance 
diſtorted ; a Tivid paleneſs ſucceeded, and her body became cold: 


yet ſometimes ſhe ſtarted, as it were, back to life; but it was only 


to expreſs the pang that rouſed her, by ſhrieks and groans. At 
length, however, ſhe expired, leaving thoſe that ſtood round her, 
in a ſtate of inexpreſſible confuſion and horror. Her guilty ſoul, 
without doubt, deſcended to thoſe mournful regions, where the 
unrelenting daughters of Danaus are perpetually employed in fill- 
ing veſſels that will not hold water; where Ixion for ever turns his 


wheel ; and Tantalus in vain endeavours to flake his everlaſting 


thirſt, with the water that cludes his lips ; where Syſiphus, with 
unavailing labour, rolls up the ſtone, which eternally falls back; 
and where Tityus feels the vulture inceſſantly prey upon his heart, 
which, as faſt as it is devoured, is renewed. 


Baleazar, having expreſſed his gratitude to the Gods for his deli- 


verance from this monſter, by innumerable ſacrifices, began his: 


reign, by a conduct altogether different from that of Pygmalion. 
He applies himſelf, with great diligence, to revive commerce, 


which had long languiſhed by a gradual decline: in matters of 
great importance, he takes the advice of Narbal, yet does not ſub- 


mit implicitly to his direction; in every inſtance, he makes the 
adminiſtration of government his own act, and takes cognizance 
of all things with his own eye: he hears every one's opinion, and 
then determines according to his own; he is, conſequently, the idol 
of his people; and by poſſeſſing their affections, he is maſter of more 
wealth, than the cruel avarice of his fatlter could ever hoard ; for 
there is not a man in his dominions, that would not freely part 
with his whole property, if, upon a preſſing neceſlity, he ſhould 
require it of him: what he leaves his people, therefore, is more 

eflectually 
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effectually his own, than it would be if he took it away. All 
precautions for the ſecurity of his perſon, are unneceſſary; for he 
is continually ſurrounded by an impregnable defence, the affection 

of the public: there is not a ſubject in his kingdom, who does not 
dread the loſs of his prince, as a calamity to himſelf ; and who 
would not interpoſe between him and danger, at the hazard of his 


life. He is happy, and all his people are happy with him; he is 


afraid of requiring too much of them, and they are afraid of 
offering him too little: his moderation leaves them in affluence, 
but this affluence renders them neither intractable nor inſolent ; 
for they are habitually induſtrious, addicted to commerce, and 
inflexible in ſupporting the ancient purity of their laws, Phenicia 
has now reached the ſummit of greatneſs and of glory, and owes 
all her proſperity to her young king! 


« Narbal is his miniſter, the inſtrument of his virtue, and of his 
wiſdom. O Teremacnus! if he was now to ſee you, with what 
joy would he load you with preſents, and ſend you back with mag- 
nificence to your country! How would he have rejoiced, to have - 


placed the ſon of Ur yssts upon the throne of Ithaca, to diffuſe the 


ſame. happineſs through that iſland, which Baleazar diſpenſes at 


Tyre! And how happy am I, to render you this ſervice in his 
ſtead !” * | 


TELEMACHvs, who had liſtened with great pleaſure to the rela- 
tion of theſe events, and was yet more ſenſibly touched with the 
tender and zealous friendſhip with which Adoam had received 

him in his misfortunes, replied only, by claſping him to his breaſt 
in a tranſport of gratitude, affeQtion, and eſteem. Adoam then 
enquired, how he came on ſhore at the iſland of CaLvrso; and 
TELEMACHUS, in his turn, gave him the hiſtory of his departure 
from Tyre, of his paſſage to the iſle of Cyprus, of the manner of 


his 
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his finding Mex rox, of their voyage to Crete, of the public games 
for the election of a king after the flight of Idomeneus, of the 
reſentment of Venus, of their ſhipwreck, of the pleaſure with 
which Cal vrso received them, of her becoming jealous of Eucharis, 
and of his being thrown into the ſea by MexTor upon his per- 
ceiving a Phenician veſſel at ſome diſtance from the coaſt. 


Adoam then ordered a magnificent entertainment; and, as a 
farther teſtimony of his joy, he improved it with all the pleaſures 


of which his ſituation would admit. During the repaſt, which 


was ſerved by young Phenicians, dreſſed in white garments, and 
crowned with flowers; the place was perfumed by burning the 
molt odoriferous gums of the Eaſt: they were entertained with the 
ſound of the flute, by muſicians, to whom the rowers had reſigned 


their ſeats; and this melody was, from time to time, interrupted 
by Achitoas, who accompanied his lyre with his voice, in ftrains, 


which were worthy to be heard at the table of the Gods, and to 
which even Apollo might have liſtened with delight. The Tritons, 
Nereids, and all the Deities, who rule the waters in ſubordination 
to the Father of the Deep, and even all the monſters of thoſe hoary 
regions unknown to man, quitted the watery grottos of the abyſs, 
and ſwam in crowds round the veſſel to enjoy the harmony. A 
band of Phenician youths, of exquiſite beauty, cloathed in fine linen 
whiter than ſnow, entertained them a long time with dancing, in 
the manner of their country, afterwards with the dances of Egypt, 


and at laſt with thoſe of Greece. At proper intervals, the thrill | 


voice of the trumpet interpoſed, and the waves reſounded to the 
diſtant ſhores. The ſilence of the night, the calmneſs of the ſea; 
the lambent radiance of the moon which trembled on the ſurface 


of the waves, and the deep azure of the ſky ſpangled with a 


thouſand ſtars, concurred to heighten the beauty of the ſcene. 
| | TELEMAs 
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TELEMACHUS, who was remarkable for a quick and lively ſenfi- 
bility, taſted all theſe pleaſures with a high reliſh ; yet he did not 
dare to give his heart up to their influence: ſince he had experi- 
enced in the iſland. of Ca LY YSO, to his great confuſion and diſgrace, 
how caſily a young mind is inflamed, he regarded all pleaſures,. 
however innocent, with diſtruſt and dread ; and watched. the looks 
of MENTOR, to diſcover what he thought of theſe. 


MenToR was pleaſed with his embarraſſment, but without ſeem- 
ing to difcover it: at length; however, touched with his ſelf- 
denial, he ſaid, with, a ſmile, I know of what you. axe afraid, 
and your fear does you honour ; do not, however, let it earry you 
too far: it is not poſſible to with you the enjoyment of pleaſure, 
more earneſtly than with it you, provided it is pleaſure that nei- 
ther inflames the paſſions, nor effeminates the character: your 
pleaſures muſt be ſuch as unbend and refreſh the mind, ſuch as 
leave you complete maſter of yourſelf; not ſuch as ſubdue you to 
their power. Thoſe that I wiſh you, do not inflame the ſoul with a 
brutal. fury; but ſooth it, by a ſwcet and gentle influence, to a. 
pure and peaceful enjoyment. You have endured tou and danger; 
and relaxation and ſolace are now neccflary:. accept, then, with 
gratitude to Adoam, the pleaſures that he now offers you; enjoy 
them, my dear TereM acnus, enjoy them without fear or reftraint.. 
There is neither auſterity nor aſfectation in Wiſdom, who is, indeed, 
the parent of delight; for ſhe alone can render it pure and per- 
manent ; ſhe alone has the ſecret of intermixing ſports and merri- 
ment, with ſerious thought and important labour; by labour ſhe 
gives poignancy to pleaſure, and by pleaſure ſhe reſtores. vigour: 
w labour: Wiſdom bluſhes not to be merry, when. ſhe ſees a fit; 
occaſion for mirth.“ 


MENTOR, 
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Mero, as he pronounced theſe words, took up a lyre; which 
ne touched with ſo much ſkill, that Achitoas, ſtruck with ſurprize 
and jealouſy, ſuffered his own inſtrument to drop from his hand 
His eyes fparkled, his countenance changed colour, and his ang 
and confuſion would have been remarked by all preſent, if their 
attention had not been wholly engroſſed by the muſic of MzxTor : 
they were afraid even to bteathe, leſt they ſhould mingle any other 
ſound with his harmony, and loſe ſome ſtrain of His enchanting 
ſong. Their enjoyment would, indeed, have been perfect, if they 
had not feared it would end too ſoon; for the voice of Mentor, 
though it had no effeminate ſoftneſs, was capable of all the varieties 
of modulation; it was equally melodious and ſtrong; and had an 
expreſlion perfectly adapted to the ſentiment, even in the minuteſt 
particular. 


He firſt ſung the praiſes of Jupiter, the father and the ſovereign 
of Gods and men, who ſhakes the univerſe with a nod: he then 
repreſented, under the figure of Minerva iſſuing from his head, 
that Wiſdom, which, proceeding from himſelf, as its only and 
eternal ſource, is diffuſed, in boundleſs emanation, to irradiate ſuch 
created minds as are open to receive it. Theſe truths he ſung in 
ſuch a ſtrain of unaffected piety, and with ſuch a ſenſe of their 
ſublimity and importance, that his audience imagined themſelves 
tranſported to the ſummit of Olympus, and placed in the preſence 
of Jupiter, whoſe eye is more piercing than his thunder. He then 
ſung the fate of Narciſſus, who, becoming enamoured of his own 
beauty, at which he gazed inceſſantly from the brink of a foun- 
tain that reflected it, pincd away with ineffectual deſire; and was 
changed into a flower that bears his name: and he laſt celebrated 
the untimely death of the beautiful Adonis, who periſhed by the 
tuſks of a boar, and whom Venus, unable to revive, lamented with 
unavailing grief. | 7 
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The paſſtions of the audience correſponded with the ſubjeck of 
the ſong; they melted ſilently into tears, and felt an inexpreſſible 
delight in their grief. When the muſic was at an end, the Pheni- 


cians looked round upon each other with aſtoniſhment and admi- 


ration: one ſaid, This is certainly Orpheus; and theſe are the 
ſtrains, by which he tamed the wild beaſts of the deſart, and gave 
motion to trees and rocks: it was thus that he enchanted Cerberus, 
ſuſpended the torments of Ixion and the Danaids, and touched with 
pity the inexorable breaſt of Pluto, who permitted him to lead back 


the fair Eurydice from his dominions.” Another ſaid, it was Linus, 


the ſon of Apollo; and a third, that it was Apollo himſelf. Even 
TELEMACHUS was little leſs ſurprized than the reſt; for he did not 
know, that Mr NrTOR had been fo: excellent a proficient in muſic. 
Achitoas, who had now ſufficiently recollected himſelf, to conceal 
his jealouſy, began an encomium upon MenTor, but he bluſhed: 
as he ſpoke, and found himſelf unable to proceed. MenTor, who 
perceived his confuſion, was deſirous to hide it from others; and, 
ſeeing he could not go on, he began to ſpeak, that he might appear 
to interrupt him; he alſo endeavoured to conſole him, by giving 
him the praiſe that was due to his merit: Achitoas, however, could 
not be conſoled; for he felt, that MexTor ſurpaſſed him yet more 
in generoſity, than in {kill 


In the mean time, TeLEmMacnvus addreſſed” himſelf to Adoam: 
* I remember, ſaid he, that you mentioned a voyage you made to 
Betica, ſince we returned together from Egypt: Betica is a country, 
concerning which many wonders are related, which it is difficult 


to believe; tell me, therefore, whether they are true.” “I ſhall: 


be glad, ſaid Adoam, to deſcribe that country to you; for it is well 
worthy of your curioſity, and is yet more extraordinary than fame 
has reported it. | 
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“ The river Betis flows through a fertile country, where the air 
is always temperate, and the ſky ſerene. This river, which gives 
name to the country, falls into the ocean near the pillars of Her- 
cules ; not far from the place, where the ſea heretofore, breaking 
its bounds, ſeparated the country of Tarſis from the vaſt continent 
of Africa. This region ſeems to have preſerved all the felicity of 
the golden age. In the winter, the freezing breath of the north 
is never felt, and the ſeaſon is, therefore, mild; but, in ſummer, 
there are always refreſhing gales from the weſt, which blow about 
the middle of the day, and in this ſeaſon, therefore, the heat is 
never intenſe ; ſo that ſpring and autumn, eſpouſed as it were to 
each other, walk hand in hand through the year. The vallies and 
the plains yield annually a double harveſt; the hedges conſiſt of 
laurels, pomgranates, jaſmines, and other trees, that are not only 
always green, but in flower; the mountains are covered with flocks 
whoſe wool, for its ſuperior ſineneſs, is ſought by all nations. This 
beautiful country contains alſo many mines of gold and ſilver; but 
the inhabitants, happy. in their ſimplicity, diſdain to count ſilver 
and gold among their riches ; and value that only, which contri- 
butes to ſupply the real and natural wants of mankind. 


« When we firſt traded with theſe people, we found gold and 
filver uſed for plough ſhares; and, in general, employed promiſ- 
cuouſly with iron. As they carried on no foreign trade, they had no 
nced of money; they were, almoſt all, cither ſnepherds or huſ- 
bandmen ; for as they ſuffered no arts to be exerciſed among them, 
but ſuch as tended immediately to anſwer the neceſſities of life, 
the number of artificers was conſequently ſmall: beſides, the 
greater part, even of thoſe. that live by huſbandry, or keeping of 
ſheep, are ſkilful in the exerciſe of ſuch arts, as are neceſſary. to 
manners ſo {imple and frugal. . 
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« The women are employed in ſpinning the wool, and-manu- 
facturing it into ſtuffs, that are remarkably fine and white; they 
alſo make the bread, and dreſs the victuals, which coſts them 
very little trouble, for. they live chiefly upon fruits and milk, ani- 
mal food being ſeldom eaten among them ; of the ſkins of their 
ſheep, they make a light ſort of covering for their legs and feet, 
with which they furniſh their huſbands and children: the we- 
men alſo make the habitations, which are a kind of tents, covered 
either with waxed ſkins, or the bark of trees; they make and waſh 
all the cloaths of the family, and keep their houſes in great neat- 
neſs and order: their cloaths, indeed, are eaſily made; for, in that 
temperate climate, they wear only a piece of fine white ſtuff, which 
is not formed to the ſhape of the body, but wrapped round it ſo as 
to fall in long plaits, and take what figure the wearer thinks fit. 


« The men cultivate the ground, and manage their flocks ; and 
the other arts which they practiſe, are thoſe only of forming wood 
and iron into neceſſary utenſils; and of iron they make little uſe, 
except in inſtruments of rillage : all the arts that relate to architec- 
ture, are uſeleſs to them; for they build no houſes: © It ſnews 
too much regard to the earth, ſay they, to erect a building upon it 
which will laſt longer than ourſelves; if we are defended from 
the weather, it is ſufficient.” As to the other arts, which are fo 
highly eſteemed in Greece, in Egypt, and in all other nations that 
have admitted the innumerable wants of poliſhed life, they hold 


them in the greateſt deteſtation, as the inventions of vanity and 
voluptuouſneſs. 8 


„ When they are told of nations, who have the art of erecting 
ſuperhebuildings, and of making ſplendid furniture of filver and 
gold, ſtuffs adorned with embroidery and jewels, exquiſite per- 

ET fumes, 


fumes, delicious meats, and inſtruments of muſic; they reply, 
that the people of fuch nations, are extreamly unhappy, to have 
employed ſo much ingenuity and labour to render themſelves at 
once corrupt and wretched: theſe ſuperftuities, ſay they, effemi- 
nate, intoxicate, and torment thoſe who poſſeſs them; and tempe 
thoſe who poſleſs them not, to acquire them by fraud and violence. 
Can that fuperfluity be good, which tends only tomake men evil? Are 
the people of thefe countries, more healthy or robuſt than we are? 
do they live longer, or agree better with each other? do they enjoy 
more liberty, tranquillity, and chearfulneſs? On the contrary, are 
they not jealous of each other? are not their hearts corroded with 
envy, and. agitated. by ambition, avarice, and terror? Are they 
not incapable of pleaſures, that are pure and ſimple? and is not 
this incapacity, the unavoidable conſequence. of the innumerable 
artificial wants, to which they are enſlaved, and upon which they 
make all their happineſs. depend? 


« Such, ſaid Adoam, are the ſentiments of this ſagacious people, 
who have acquired wiſdom only by the ſtudy of nature. They 
_confider our refinements with abhorrence; and it muſt be confeſled, 
that, in their ſimplicity, there is ſomething not only amiable, but 
great. They live in common, without any partition of lands. The 
head of every family is its king: this patriarchal monarch has a 
right to puniſh his children, or his grand children, if they are 
guilty of a fault; but he firſt takes the advice of his family; 
puniſhment, indeed, is very rare among them; for innocence 
of manners, ſincerity of heart, and hatred of vice, ſeem to be 
the natural productions of the country. Aſtrea, who is ſaid to 
have quitted the earth, and aſcended to Heaven, feems ſtill ro 
be hidden among theſe happy people: they have no need of 
zudges, for every man ſubmits to the juriſdiction of conſcience. 
They poſleſs all things in common; for the cattle produce milk, 
| * and 
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and the ſields and orchards fruit and grain of every kind in ſuch 
abundance, that a people, ſo frugal and temperate, have no need 
of property. They have no fixed place of abode; but, when they 
have conſumed the fruits, and exhauſted the paſturage of one part 
of the paradiſe which they inhabit, they remove their tents: to 
another: they have, therefore, no oppoſition of intereſt, but are 
connected by a fraternal affection, which there is nothing to inter- 
rupt. This peace, this union, this liberty, they preſerve, by reject- 
ing ſuperfluous wealth, and deccitful pleaſure: they are all free, 
and they are all cqual. 


« Superiour wiſdom, the reſult either of long experience or 
uncommon abilities, is the only mark of diſtinction among them; 
the ſophiſtry of fraud, the cry of violence, the contention of the 
bar, and the tumult of battle, are never heard in this ſacred region, 
which the Gods have taken under their immediate protection: 
this ſoil has never been diſtained with human blood; and even 
that of a lamb has rarely been ſhed upon it. When the inhabi- 
tants are told of bloody battles, rapid conqueſts, and the ſubverſion 
of empires, which happen in other countries, they ſtand aghaſt 
with aſtoniſhment: © What, ſay they, do not men die faſt enough, 
without being deſtroyed by each other? Can any man be inſenſible 
of the brevity of life; and can he who knows it, think life too 


long? Is it poſlible to ſuppoſe, that mankind came into the world, 


merely to propagate miſery, and to harraſs and deſtroy one another ? 
Neither can the inhabitants of Betica comprehend, how thoſe, who, 
by ſubjugating great empires, obtain the name of conquerors, 
came to be ſo much the object of admiration. * To place happi- 
neſs in the government of others, ſay they, is madneſs, ſince to 
govern well, is a painful taſk ; but a deſire to govern others againſt 
their will, is madneſs in a ſtill greater degree: a wiſe man cannot, 
without violence to himſelf, ſubmit to take upon him the govern. 
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ment of a willing people, whom the Gods have committed to his 
charge, or Who apply to him for guidance and protection: to 
govern people againſt their will, is to become miſerable, for the 
| falſe honour of holding others in ſlavery. - A conqueror is one, 
whom the Gods, provoked by the wickedneſs of mankind, ſend, 
in their wrath, upon the carth, to ravage Kingdoms ; to ſpread 
round them, in a vaſt ircle, terror, miſery, and deſpair; to deſtroy 
the brave, and enſlave the free: has not he, who is ambitious of 
glory, ſufficient opportunities of acquiring it, by managing, with 
wiſdom, what the Gods have entruſted to his care? can it be 
imagined, that praiſe is to be merited only by arrogance and injuſ- 
tice, by uſurpation and tyranny? War ſhould never be thought of, 
but in the defence of liberty: happy is he, who not being the 
ſlave of another, is free from the frantic ambition of making an- 
other a ſlave to him! Theſe conquerors, who are repreſented as 
encircled with glory, reſemble rivers that have overflowed their 
banks, which appear majeſtic, indeed, but which deſolate the 
countries they ought to fertilize.” - 


After Adoam had given this deſcription of Betica, TRI Menus, 
who had liſtened to it with great delight, aſked him ſeveral 
queſtions, which would not have been ſuggeſted by common curi- 
oſity. © Do the inhabitants of Betica, ſaid he, drink wine?” „They 
are ſo far from drinking wine, ſaid Adoam, that they make none; 
not becauſe they are without grapes, for no country in the world 
produces them in greater plenty or perfection; but they content 
themſelves with cating them as they do other fruit, and are afraid 
of wine as the corrupter of mankind :. © Wine, they ſay, is a ſpe- 
cies of poiſon, which produces madneſs ; which does not kill men, 
indeed, but degrades them into brutes. Men may preſerve their 
health and their vigour, without wine ; but, with wine, not their 
health only, but their virtue # in danger,” 
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TELE MACHuUs then enquired, what laws were eſtabliſhed in Be- 
tica, relating to marriage. No: man, ſaid Adoam, is allowed to 
have more than one wife; and every man 1s obliged to keep his 
wite as long as ſhe lives: in this country, a man's reputation 
depends as much upon his fidelity to his wife, as a woman's repu- 
tation, in other countries, depends upon her fidelity to her huſband. 
No people ever practiſed ſo ſcrupulous a decòrum, or were ſo jealous 
of their chaſtity. Their women are beautiful, and have that ſweet. 
and tender ſenſibility, which is more than beauty ;. but they bor-- 
row no advantages from art: there is all the ſumplicity of nature, 
both in their manners, and their dreſs; and they take their ſhare- 
of the labour of the day. Their marriages are peaceable, fruitful, 
and undefiled : the huſband and wife ſeem to be two bodies ani- 
mated by one ſoul, the huſband manages affairs without, and the 
wife within; ſhe: provides for his refreſhment at. his return, and: 
ſeems to live only to-pleaſe him; ſhe gains his conſidence; and as 
ſhe charms him yet more by her virtue, than her beauty, their 
happineſs is ſuch as death only can deſtroy. From this tempe- 
rance, ſobricty, and ſimplicity of manners, they derive longevity 
and health; and it is common to ſee among them, men of an hun- 
dred, or an hundred and twenty years old, who have all the chear- 
fulneſs and vigour that make life deſirable. 


« But how, ſaid TELEMAcnvus, do they eſcape the calamities of 
war? are they never invaded by other nations?” Nature, ſays Ado- 
am. has ſeparated them from other nations, by the ſea on one ſide, 
and by mountains almoſt inacceſſible on the other: beſides, their 
virtue has impreſſed foreign powers with reverence and awe. 
When any conteſt ariſes among the neighbouring Rates, they fre- 
quently make a common depoſit of the territory in queſtion, in the 
hands of the Beticans, and appoint them arbitrators of the diſpute. 
As theſe wiſe people are guilty of BO violence, they are never miſ- 
truſted; 


2 


truſted ; and they laugh, when they hear of kings who diſagree 
about the boundaries of their country: © Are they afraid, ſay 
they, that the earth ſhould not have room for its inhabitants ? 
there will always be much more land than can be cultivated ; and 
while any remains unappropriated by cultivation, we ſhould think 
it folly to defend even our own againſt thoſe who would invade it.“ 
Theſe people are, indeed, wholly free from pride, fraud, and am- 
bition ; they do no injury, they violate no compact, they covet no 
territory; their neighbours, therefore, having nothing to fear 
from them, nor any hope of making themſelves feared by them, 
give them no diſturbance. They 'would ſooner abandon their 
country, or die upon the ſpot, than ſubmit to a ſtare of ſlavery ; 
ſo that, the ſame qualities that render them incapable of ſubju- 
gating others, render it almoſt impoſſible for others to ſubjugate 
them. For theſe reaſons, there is always a profound peace be- 
cween men and their neighbours.” 


Adoam proceeded to give an account of the trafic which the 

Phenicians carried on in Betica: The inhabitants or that happy 
country, ſaid he, were aſtoniſhed, when they firſt ſaw the waves 
bring ſtrangers from a diſtant region to their coaſt: they received 
us, however, with great benevolence; and gave us part of what- 
ever they had, without aſking or expecting a return. They ſuilcred 
us to eſtabliſh a colony on the iſland of Gadira, and oticred us 
whatever ſhould remain of their wool, after their own neceſlities 
were ſupplied ; ſending us, at the ſame time, a conſiderable quan- 
tity of it as a preſent; for they have great pleaſure in beſtowing 
their ſuperfluities upon ſtrangers. 


« As to their mines, chey made no uſe of them; and, therefore, 


without reluctance, left them entirely to us. Men, they thought, 
A 2 were 
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were not over wiſe, who, with ſo much labour, ſearched the bowels 
of the earth, for that which could give no true happineſs, nor 
ſatisfy any natural want. They admeniſhed us not to dig in the 
earth ſo deep: Content yourſelves, ſaid they, with ploughing it, 
and it will yield you real beneſits in return; it will yield thofe 
things, to which gold and ſilver owe all their value; for gold and 


ſilver are valuable, only} as a means of procuring the neceſſaries of 
life.“ 


We frequently offered to teach them navigation, and carry ſome 
of their youth with us into Phenicia; but they never would con- 
ſent, that their children ſhould live as we do- If our children 
were to go with you, ſaid: they, their wants would be ſoon as 
numerous as yours: the nameleſs variety of things which you 
have made neceſſary, would become neceſſary to them; they would 
be reſtleſs till theſe artificial wants were ſupplied; and they would 
renounce their virtue, by the practice of diſhoneſt arts to ſupply 
them: they would ſoon reſemble a man of good limbs, and a 
ſound conſtitution, who having, by long inactivity, forgot how to 
walk, is under the neceſſity of being carried like a cripple.” As to 
navigation, they admire it as a curious art, but they believe it to 
be pernicious: * If theſe people, ſay. they, have the neceſſaries of 
life in their own country, what do they ſeek in ours? Will not 
thoſe things which ſatisfy the wants of nature, ſatisfy their wants? 


Surely, they. that defy the ai to gratify avarice or luxury, 
deſerve ſhipwreck !” 


TeLEMACHvus liſtened to this diſcourſe of Adoam, with unſpeak-- 
able delight; and rejoiced that there was yet a people in the world, 
who, by a perfect conformity to the law. of nature, were ſo wiſe- 
and ſo happy: How different, ſaid he, are the manners of this 
nation, from thoſe which, in nations that have obtained the higheſt 


reputation 
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reputation, for wiſdom, are tainted throughout with vanity and 
ambition! To us, the follies that have deprayed us are ſo habitual, 
that we can ſcarcely believe this ſimplicity, though it is indeed | Y 
the ſimplicity of nature, can be real: we conſider the manners of AJ 


| theſe pgople- as a ſplendid fiction, and they ought to regard ours 
as a W dream.“ 
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HILE Terruacuvs and Adoam were engaged in this con- 
verſation, forgetful of ſleep, and not perceiving that the 
night was already half ſpent; an unfriendly and deceitful power 
turned their courſe from Ithaca, which Athamas, their pilot, ſought 
in vain. Neptune, although he was propitious to the Phenicians, 
could not bear the eſcape of TRI EMAcuνs from the tempeſt which 
had ſhipwrecked him on the iſland of CaLy PSO 3 and Venus was 
ſtill more provoked at the triumph of a youth, who had been vic- 
torious againſt all the power and the wiles of Love. Her boſom 
throbbed at once with grief and indignation ; and ſhe could not 
cndure the places, where TrIEMAchus had treated her ſovereignty 
with contempt: turning therefore from Cythera, Paphos, and 
Idalia, and diſregarding the homage that was paid her in the 
iſle of Cyprus, ſhe aſcended the radiant ſummit of Olympus, where 
the Gods were aſſembled round the throne of Jupiter. From this 


place, 


place, they beheld the ſtars rolling beneath their feet ; and this 
earth, an obſcure and diminutive ſpot, is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed - 
among them: the vaſt oceans, by which its continents are divided, 

appear but as drops of water; and the moſt extended empires but 
as a little ſand, ſcattered between them: the innumerable multi- 
tudes that ſwarm upon the ſurface, are but like inſects quickening 
in the ſun; and the moſt powerful armies reſemble a cluſter of 
emmets, that are contending for a grain of corn, or a blade of 
graſs. Whatever is moſt important in the conſideration of men, 
excites the laughter of the Gods as the ſport of children; and 
what we diſtinguiſh by the names of grandeur, glory, power, and 
policy, are, in their ſight, no better than miſery and folly. 


On this awful, this ſtupendous height, Jupiter has fixed his ever- 
laſting throne; His eyes penetrate to the center, and paſs in a: 
moment through all the labyrinths of the heart: his ſmile diffuſes 
over all nature ſerenity and joy; but, at his frown, not earth only. 
but heaven trembles. The Gods themſelves are dazzled with the 

glory that ſurrounds him; and * not his throne, but with 
reverence and fear. 


He was now ſurrounded by the celeſtial Deities; and Venus pre- 
ſented herſelf before him, in all the ſplendor of that beauty, of 
which. the is herſelf the ſource: her robe, which flowed negli- 
gently round her, exceeded in brightneſs all the colours with which 
Iris decks herſelf amidſt the duſky clouds, when ſhe promiſes to 
affrighted mortals, that the ſtorm ſhall have an end, and that 
calm and ſunſhine ſhall return. Her waiſt was encircled by that 
myſterious zone, which compriſes every grace that can excite deſire; 
and her hair was tied negligently behind, in a fillet of gold. The 
Gods were ſtruck with her beauty, as if they had never ſeen it 
before; and their eyes were dazzled with its brightne(s, like thoſe 
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of mortals, When the firſt radiance of the ſun unexpectedly breaks 


upon them after a long night. They glanced a haſty look of aſto- 
niſhment at each other, but their eyes ſtill centered in her: they 
perceived, however, that ſne had been weeping, and that 7 was 
ſtrongly pictured in her countenance. 


In the mean time, ſhe advanced towards the throne of Jupiter 
with a light and caſy motion, like the flight of a bird, which glides 


unreſiſted through the regions of the air. The God received her 
with a ſmile of divine complacency ; and, riſing from his ſeat, 
embraced her: © What is it, my dear child, ſaid he, that has 


troubled you? I cannot behold your tears with indifference: fear 
not to tell me all that is in your heart; you know the tenderneſs 


of my affection, and my readineſs ro indulge your wiſh.” 


O father, both of Gods and men, replied the Goddeſs with a 
ſweet and gentle, but interrupted voice, can you, from whom no- 
thing is hidden, be ignorant of the cauſe of my diſtreſs? Minerva, 
not ſatisfied with having ſubverted to its foundation the ſuperb 
city which was under my protection, nor with having gratified her 
revenge upon Paris, for judging her beauty to be inferiour to mine; 
conducts in ſafety, through every nation, and over every ſea, the 
ſon of ULvsses, by whoſe cruel ſubtilty the ruin of Troy was 
eſſected. Minerva is now the companion of TeLEmAcnus; and it 
is, therefore, that her place among the Deities, who ſurround the 
throne of Jupiter, is vacant: ſhe has conducted that preſumptuous 
mortal to Cyprus, only that he might inſult me: he has deſpiſed 
my power; he diſdained even to burn incenſe upon my altars ; he 
turned with abhorrence from the feaſts which arc there celebrated 
to my honour ; and he has barred his heart againſt every pleaſure 
that I inſpire. Neptune has, at my requeſt, provoked the winds 
and waves againſt him in vain, He was ſhipwrecked, in a dreadful 

| ſtorm 
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ſtorm upon the iſland of Car vrso; but he has there triumphed 


over Love himſelf, whom I ſent to ſoften his unfeeling heart: 
neither the youth nor the beauty of Car reso and her nymphs, 
nor the burning ſhafts of immortal Love, have been able to de- 
feat the artifices of Minerva ; ſhe has torn him from that iſland ; 
a ſtripling has triumphed over me; and I am overwhelmed with 
confuſion.” | 


4 It is true, my daughter, ſaid Jupiter, who was deſirous to ſooth 
her ſorrows, that MixxRvA defends the breaſt of TereMAacuvs 
againſt all the arrows of your ſon; and deſigns a glory for him, 
which no youth has yet deſerved. I am not pleaſed that he has 
deſpiſed your altars; but I cannot ſubject him to your power: Icon- 
ſent, however, for your ſake, that he ſhall be ſtill a wanderer by 


land and ſea; that he ſhall be ſtill diſtant from his country, and | 


ſtill expoſed to danger and misfortune : but the Deſtinies forbid that 
he ſhould periſh ; nor will they permit his virtue to be drowned in 
the pleaſures which you vouchſafe to man. Take comfort, then, 
my child; remember over how many heroes and Gods your ſway 
is abſolute, and be content.” | 


While he thus ſpoke, a gracious ſmile blended ineffable ſweet- 
neſs and majeſty in his countenance; and a glancing radiance 
iſſued from his eye, brighter and more piercing than lightning: 
he kiſſed the Goddeſs with tenderneſs, and the mountain was ſuft- 
fuſed with ambroſial odours. This favour from the Sovereign of 
the ſkies, could not fail to touch the ſenſibility of Venus ; her 
countenance kindled into a lively expreſſion of joy, and ſhe drew 
down her veil to hide her bluſhes and confuſion. The divine 
aſſembly applauded the words of Jupiter; and Venus, without 
loſing a moment, went in ſearch of Neptune, to concert new 
means of revenging herſelf upon Ter emacuvs. | 
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She told Neptune all that Jupiter had ſaid. I know already, 
replied Neptune, the unchangeable decrees of fate: but if we can- 
not overwhelm TxLRMA Hs in the deep, let us neglect nothing that 
may make him wretched, or delay his return to Ithaca. I cannot 
conſent to deſtroy the Phenician veſſel, in which he is embarked ; 
for I love the Phenicians ; they are my peculiar people; and they 
do more honour to my dominion, than any other nation upon 
earth : they have rendered the ocean itſelf the bond of ſociety, by 
which the moſt diſtant countries are united; their ſacrifices conti- 
nually ſmoke upon my altars; they are inflexibly juſt; they are 
the fathers of commerce, and diffuſe through all nations conveni- 
ence and plenty. I cannot, therefore, permit one of their veſſels 
to ſuffer ſhipwreck ; but I will cauſe the pilot to miſtake his courſe, 
and ſteer from Ithaca, the port that he deſigns. to make.“ Venus, 
ſatisfied with this promite, expreſſed her pleaſure by a malignant 
{mile ; and turned the rapid wheels of her celeſtial chariot over 
the blooming plains of Idalia, where the Graces the Sports and 
Smiles expreſſed their joy at her return, by dancing round her upon 
the flowers, which, in that delightful country, variegate the ground 
with beauty, and impregnate the gale with fragrance. 


Neptune immediately diſpatched one of the deities that preſide 
over thoſe deceptions which reſemble dreams; except that dreams 
affect only thoſe that ſleep, and theſe impoſe upon the waking. 
This malevolent power, attended by a multitude of winged illu- 
ſions, that perpetually fluttered round him, ſhed a ſubtile and faſ- 
cinating liquor over the eyes of Athamas the pilot, while he was 
attentively conſidering the brightneſs of the moon, the courſe of 
the ſtars, and the coaſt of Ithaca, the cliffs of which he diſcovered 
not far diſtant. From that moment, the eyes of Athamas became 
unfaithful to their objects, and preſented to him another heaven 
and another earth: the ſtars appeared as if their courſe had been 

inverted ; 
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inverted; olympus ſeemed to move by new laws, and the earth 
itſelf to have changed its poſition. A falſe Ithaca roſe up before 
him, while he was ſteering from the real country; and the deluſive 
ſhore fled as he approached it: he perceived that he did not gain 
upon it, and he wondered at the cauſe: yet ſometimes he fancied 


he heard the noiſe of people in the port; and he was about to make 


preparations, according to the orders he had received, for putting 
TELEMACKUS on ſhore upon a little ifland adjacent to that of Ithaca, 
in order to conceal his return from the ſuitors of Penerore, who 
had conſpired his deſtruction. Sometimes he thought himſelf in 
danger of the rocks which ſurround the coaſt, and imagined that 
he heard the dreadful roaring of the ſurge that broke againſt them: 
then the land ſuddenly appeared to be again diſtant; and the 
mountains looked bur like the clouds, which ſometimes obſcure 
the horizon at the ſetting of the ſun. 


Thus was Athamas aſtoniſhed and confounded ; and the influ- 
ence of the Deity which had deceived his ſight, impreſſed a dread 
upon his mind, which, till then, he had never felt: he ſometimes 

almoſt doubted, whether he was awake, or whether what he ſaw 
was not the illuſion of a dream. In the mean time, Neptune com- 
manded the Eaſt-wind to blow, that the veſſel might be driven upon 


the coaſt of Heſperia; and the wind obeyed with ſuch violence, 


that the coaſt of Heſperia was immediately before them. 


Aurora had already proclaimed the day to be at hand; and the ſtars, 
touched at once with fear and envy at the rays of the ſun, retired 
to conceal their fading fires in the boſom of the deep; when the 
pilot ſuddenly cried our, © I am now ſure of my port; the ifland 
of Ithaca is before us, and we almoſt touch the ſhore. Rejoice, O 
TELEMACHUS! for, in lefs than an hour, you will again embrace 
PENELOPE, and perhaps again behold UL xsszs upon his throne.” 
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This exclamation rouſed TELEMAcaus, who was now in a pro- 
found fleep: he awaked, ſtarted up, and running to the helm, 
embraced the pilot; at the ſame time, fixing his eyes, which were 
ſcarce open, upon the neighbouring coaſt, the view ſtruck him, 
at once, with ſurprize and diſappointment; for, in theſe ſhores, he 
found no reſemblance of his country. © Alas! ſaid he, where are 
we? This is not Ithaca, the dear ifland, that I ſeek. You are cer- 
tainly miſtaken; and are not perfectly acquainted with a country, 
ſo diſtant from your own.” No, replied Athamas, I cannot be 
miſtaken in the coaſt of this iſland; I have entered the port ſo 
often, that I am acquainted with every rock, and have not a more 
exact remembrance even of Tyre itſelf. Obſerve that mountain 
which runs out from the ſhore, and that rock which riſes like a 
tower: do not you ſee others, that, projecting from above, ſeem. 
to threaten the ſca with their fall? and do not you hear the waves 
that break againſt them below? There is the temple of MixERvA, 
which ſeems to penetrate the clouds ; and there, the citadel, and 
the palace of ULyssts!” * Still you are miſtaken, replied TELE.“ 
MACHUus! I ſee a coaſt, which is elevated, indeed, but level and 
unbroken ;.I perceive a City, but it is not Ithaca. Is it thus, ye 
Gods! that ye ſport with men ?” 


While Tærruacuus was yet ſpeaking, the eyes of Athamas were 
again changed ; the charm was broken, he ſaw the coaſt as it was, - 
and acknowledged his miſtake. © I confeſs, ſaid he, O TIN MA“ 
cnvs! that ſome unfriendly power has faſcinated my ſight. I 
thought 1 beheld the coaſt of Ithaca, of which a perfect image was 
repreſented to me, that is now vaniſhed like a dream. I now ſee 
another city, and know it to be Salentum, which Idomeneus, a 
fugitive from Crete, is founding in Heſperia: I perceive riſing 
walls as yet unfiniſhed ; and I ſee a port, not intirely fortified. 


While Athamas was remarking the various works which were 
carrying on in this riſing city, and TeLEMacuvs was deploring his 
| misfortunes ; 
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misfortunes; the wind, which Neptune had commanded to blow, 
carried them with full ſails into the road, where they found them- 
ſelves under ſhelter, and very near the port. 


Mentor, who was neither ignorant of the reſentment of Nep- 
rune, nor the cruel artifices of Venus, only ſmiled at the miſtake 
of Athamas. When they had got ſafe into the road, © Jupiter 
tries you, ſaid he to TeLEMacnvs, but he will not ſuffer you to 
periſh ; he tries you, that he may open before you the path of 
glory. Remember the labours of Hercules, and let the atchieve- 
ments of your father be always preſent to your mind; he that 
knows not how to ſuffer, has no greatneſs of ſoul. You muſt 
weary fortune, who delights to perſecute you, by patience and 
fortitude ; and be aſſured, that you are much leſs endangered by 
the diſpleaſure of Neptune, than by the careſſes of Caryyso. But 
why do we delay to enter the harbour? the people here are our 
friends, for they are natives of Greece; and Idomeneus, having 
himſelf been ill treated by fortune, will naturally be touched with 
pity at our diftreſs. They immediately entered the port of Salen- 
tum, where the Phenicians were admitted without ſcruple ; for. 
they are at peace, and in trade, with every nation upon earth. 


TertMacuus looked upon that riſing city, with admiration. A8 

a young plant, that has been watered with the dews of the night, 
feels the glow of the morning ſun, grows under the genial influ. 
ence, opens its buds, unfolds its leaves, ſpreads out its odoriferous 
flowers variegated with a thouſand dies, and diſcloſes every mo- 
ment ſome freſh beauty ; ſo flouriſhed this infant city of Idome- 
neus, on the borders of the deep. It roſe into greater magnificence 
every hour ; and diſcovered, in a diſtant proſpect, to the ſtrangers 
that approached it by ſea, new ornaments ob architecture, that 
{cemed to reach the clouds. The whole coaſt reſounded with the- 
voices 
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voices of workmen, and the ſtrokes of the hammer, and huge 
ſtones were ſeen ſuſpended from pullies in the air. As ſoon as the 
morning dawned, the people were animated to their labour by 
their chiefs; and Idomeneus himſelf being preſent to diſpenſe his 
orders, the works were carried on with incredible expedition. 


As ſoon as the Phenician veſſel came to ſhore, the Cretans received 
TELEMACHUS and MENTOR with all the tokens of a ſincere friend- 
ſhip; and immediately acquainted Idomeneus, that the ſon of 
Uurssks was arrived in his dominions. The ſon of UL xsszs, 
{aid he, of my dear friend, ULyYss8zs! of him, who is at once a 
hero and a ſage ; by whoſe counſel alone, the deſtruction of Troy 
was accompliſhed ! Let him be conducted hither, that I may con- 
vince him how much I loved his father!” TzLEMacuvs being then 
preſented to him, told him his name, and then demanded the rights 
of hoſpitality. | : | 


Idomeneus received him with a ſmile of tender complacency : 
« J believe, ſaid he, I ſhould have known you, if I had not been 
told your name. I perceive your father's fire and firmneſs in your 
eye; the ſame coldneſs and reſerve in your firſt addreſs, which, in 
him, concealed ſo much vivacity, and ſuch various grace. You 
have his ſmile of conſcious penetration; his eaſy negligence ; and 
his ſweet, ſimple, and inſinuating elocution, which takes the ſoul 
captive, before it can prepare for defence. You are, indeed, the 
ſon of ULvyssts! From this hour you ſhall alſo be mine. Tell me, 
then, ſays he, what adventure has brought you to this coaſt? Are 
you in ſearch of your father? Alas! of your father, I can give 
you no intelligence. Fortune has equally perſecuted both him and 
me: he has never been able to return to his country; and I be- 
came the victim of Divine diſpleaſure in mine.” While Idomeneus 
was thus ſpeaking to TsLEMacuus, he fixed his eyes attentively 
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upon Men ron, as a man whoſe countenance was not wholly 1 un- 
known to _ though he could not recollect his name. 


In the mean time, the eyes of THEMA Us were filled with tears: 
Forgive, ſaid he, O king! the grief that I cannot hide. Iought 
na, indeed, to betray no paſſion, but joy at your preſence, and 
gratitude for your bounty; yet, by the regret which you expreſs - 

for the loſs of UL xssES, you impreſs me with a new ſenſe of my 
- misfortune in the loſs of a father! I have already long ſought him 
through all the regions of the deep. Such is the diſpleaſure of 
the Gods, that they neither permit me to find him, nor to learn 
whether the ſea has not cloſed over him for ever; nor yet to return to 
Ithaca, where PENELOPE pines with an anxious deſire to be delivered 
from her lovers. I hoped to have found you in Crete, where I 
only heard the ftory of your misfortunes; and I had then no 
thought gf approaching the coaſt of Heſperia, where you have 
founded another kingdom. But fortune, who ſports with man- 
kind, and keeps me wandering through every country that 7 
diſtant from my own, has at length thrown me upon your coaſt; 
a misfortune, which [ regret leſs than any other, ſince, though I 
am driven from mn I am at leaſt brought to Idomeneus, the 
moſt generous of men.” 


Idomeneus, having. embraced TzLemacnuus with great tender- 
neſs, conducted him to his palace, where he enquired what vene- 
rable old man it was that accompanied him: I think, ſaid he, 
that I have ſomewhere ſeen him before.” © That is Mx rox, 
replied TeLemacnus, the friend of ULyssts, to whoſe care he con- 
fided my infancy, and to whom my obligations are more than I 
can expreſs, we: | 1 


Idomeneus immediately advanced towards MtexToR, and gave 
him his hand. We have ſeen each other before, ſaid he; donor 
| | you 
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you remember the voyage that you made to Crete, and the good 
counſel that you gave me there? I was then carried away by the 
impetuoſity of youth, and the love of deceitful pleaſure. It was 
neceſſary, that, what I refuſed to learn from wiſdom, I ſhould be 
taught by adverſity: would to Heaven, that I had confided in your 
counſel! But I am aſtoniſhed to ſee, that ſo many years have 
made ſo little alteration in your appearance; there is the ſame 
freſhneſs in your countenance, your ſtature is ſtill erect, and your 
vigour is undiminiſhed : I ſee no difference, except that there are 
a few more grey hairs upon your head.” 


« If I was inclined to flatter, replied MexTos, I would ſay, that 
you alſo preſerve the ſame bloom of youth, which glowed upon 
your countenance before the ſiege of Troy; but I had rather deny 
myſelf the pleaſure of gratifying you, than offend againſt truth. 
I perceive, indeed, by the wiſdom of your diſcourſe, that, from 
flattery, you could receive no gratification ; and that he, who ſpeaks 
to Idomeneus, riſks nothing by ſincerity. You are, indeed, much 
changed ; ſo much, that I ſhould ſcarce have known you : but I 
am not ignorant of the cauſe; the hand of misfortune has been 
upon you: you are, however, a gainer, even by your ſufferings ; 
for they have taught you wiſdom: and the wrinkles, that Time 
impreſſes upon the face, ought not much to be regretted, if, in the 
mean while, he is planting virtue in the breaſt. Beſides, it ſhould 
be conſidered, that Kings muſt wear out faſter than other men: in 
_ adverſity, the ſolicitude of the mind, and the fatigues of the body, 

bring on the inſirmities of age before they are old; and, in pro- 
ſperity, the indulgencies of a voluptuous life, wear them out ſtill 
more than corporal labour, or intellectual ſufferance. Nothing 
is ſo fatal to health, as immoderate pleaſure : and, therefore, kings, 
both in peace and war, have pains and pleaſures which precipitate 
old age. A ſober, temperate, and ſimple life, free from the inqui- 
etudes 
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etudes both of accident and paſſion, divided in due proportions 


between labour and reſt, continues long, to the wiſe, the bleſſings 


of youth; which, if theſe precautions do not retain them, are ever 
ready to fly away upon the wings of time.“ 


Idomeneus, who liſtened with delight to the wiſdom of MENTOR, 
would longer have indulged himſelf in fo noble a pleaſure, if he 
had not been reminded of a ſacrifice which he was to offer to 
TELEMACHUS and MexTok followed him to the temple, 
| ſurrounded by a crowd of people, who gazed at the two ſtrangers 
with great eagerneſs and curioſity. 


Jupiter. 


very different from each other. 
ſprightly and amiable, that is hard to be defined 


* Theſe men, ſaid they, are 
The younger has ſomething 
: all the graces of 


youth and beauty are diffuſed over his whole perſon ; yet he has 
nothing effeminately ſoft: though the bloom of youth is ſcarcely 
ripened into manhood, he appears vigorous, robuſt, and inured to 
The other, though much older, has ſuffered no injury from 

time: at the firſt view, his general appearance is leſs noble, and his 

countenance leſs gracious ; but, upon a cloſer examination, we find, 

under his unaſſuming ſimplicity, ſtrong indications both of wiſdom 
and of virtue; with a kind of nameleſs ſuperiority, that excites at 
When the Gods deſcended 
upon the earth, they doubtleſs aſſumed the form of ſuch a 
and travellers as theſe,” 


labour. 


once both reverence and admiration. 


In the mean time, they arrived at the-temple of Jupiter, which 
Idomeneus, who was deſcended from the God, had adorned with 


the utmoſt magnificence. 


It was ſurrounded with a double range 


of columns, of variegated marble; the capitals of which were of 
The whole building was caſed with marble enriched with 


ſilver. 


Þas relief: the carving W the transformation of Jupiter 
into 


2 
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into a bull, and his rape of Europa, whom he bore into Crete 
| thtough the waves, which ſeemed to reverence the God, though 
he was concealed under a borrowed form ; and the birth of Minos, 
the events of his youth, and the diſpenſation of thoſe laws in his 
more advanced age, which were calculated to perpetuate the pro- 
ſperity of his country. TzLEMAcnvs obſerved alſo repreſentations 
of the principal events in the ſiege of Troy, at which Idomeneus 
acquired great military reputation: among theſe repreſentations, 
TELEMACnvs looked for his father; and he found him ſeizing the 
Horſes of Rheſus, whom Diomedes had juſt flain; diſputing the 
armour of Achilles with Ajax, before the princes of Greece; and 
deſcending from the fatal horſe, to deluge Troy with the blood of 
her inhabitants. By theſe atchievements TELEMacnvus diſtinguiſhed 
his father; for he had frequently heard them mentioned, and they 
had been particularly deſcribed to him by Mzxrox. His mind 
kindled as he conſidered them; the rears ſwelled in his eyes, he 
Changed colour, and his countenance was troubled: he turned 
away his face to conceal his confuſion, which, however, was per- 
ceived by the Ling: Do not be athamed, ſaid Idomeneus, that 
we ſhould fee how ſenſibly you are touched, with the glory and 
the misfortunes of your father.” 


'The people were now gathered, in a throng, under the vaſt por- 
ticos, which were formed by the double range of columns that 
ſurrounded the building. There were two companies of boys and 
virgins, who ſung hymns to the praiſe of the God, in whoſe hand 
are the thunders of the ſky: they were ſelected for their beauty; E 
and had long hair, which flowed in looſe curls over their ſhoul- * 
ders; they were cloathed in white, and their heads were crowned 
with roſes, and ſprinkled with perfume. Idomeneus ſacrificed an 
hundred bulls to Jupiter, to obtain ſucceſs in a war which he had 


under- 
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undertaken againſt the neighbouring ſtates: the blood of the victims 
ſmoked on every ſide, and was received into s. vaſes of ſilver 
and gold. 


1 the prieſt of the temple, venerable for his age, and 
beloved of the God, having kept his head covered, during the 
ceremony, with the ſk:rt of his purple robe, proceeded to examine 
the ſtill panting entrails of the victims: he then mounted the ſacred 
tripod, and cried out, Who, ye Gods! are theſe ſtrangers, that 
ye have brought amongſt us? without them, the war which we 
have undertaken would have been fatal; and Salentum would have 
fallen into ruin, while it was yet riſing from its foundations. I ſee 
a hero in the bloom of youth; 1 ſee him conducted by the hand of 
wiſdom! To mortal vg, thus much only is permitted.” 


While he ſpoke, his looks nere wild, and his eyes fiery; he 
ſeemed to ſee other objects, than thoſe that were before him; his 
countenance was enflamed, his hair ſtood up, his mouth foamed, 
his arms which were ſtretched upwards remained immoveable, 
and all his faculties ſeemed to be under a ſupernatural influence. 
his voice was more than human ; he gaſped for breath, and was 
agonized by the Divine ſpirit that moved within him. He ſoon burſt 
into a- new exclamation: O happy Idomeneus! What do I ſee! 
tremendous evils! but they are averted. Within, there is peace; 
but without there is battle! There is victory! O TeLemacnus! thy 
atchievements ſurpaſs thoſe of thy father! Under thy falchion, 
pride and hoſtility grovel in the duſt together; and gates of braſs, 
and inacceſlible ramparts, fall in one ruin at thy feet! O mighty 
Goddeſs! let his father —— lIlluſtrious youth! thou ſhalt again be- 
hold —.“ Here the words died upon his tongue, and his powers 
were involuntarily ſuſpended in ſilence and aſtoniſhment. 
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The multitude was chilled with horror; Idomeneus trembled; 
and did not dare to urge Theophanes to proceed; TEeLEMAacaus 
himſelf ſcarcely comprehended what he had heard, and almoſt. 
doubted, whether predictions ſo ſublime and important had really 
been delivered. MxnToR was the only perſon in that vaſt aſſembly, 
whom the effuſions of the Divinity had not aſtoniſhed : © You hear, 
ſaid he to Idomeneus, the purpoſes of the Gods ; againſt whatever 
nation you ſhall turn your arms, your victory is ſecure ; but it is 
to this youth, the ſon of your friend, that you will owe your ſuc- 
ceſs: be not jealous of his honour; but receive, with nn 
what the Gods ſhall 4 you by his hand.“ 


Idomeneus cndeabchived to reply ; but not being yet recovered 
from his ſurprize, he could find no words, and, therefore, re- 
mained ſilent. TeLEmacnvs was more maſter of himſelf: © The 
promiſe of ſo much glory, ſaid he to MenTor, does not much 
affect me; 1 deſire only to know the meaning of thoſe laſt words, 
thou ſhalt again behold:” is it my father, or my country only, 
that I ſhall behold again? Why, alas! was the ſentence left un- 
ſiniſhed? why was it ſo broken, as rather to increaſe than 
diminiſh my uncertainty? O ULrssts! O my father! is it thy 
very ſelf that I ſhall again behold '- is it poſlible! Alas! my 
wiſhes deceive me into hope ; this cruel oracle has only ſported 
with my misfortunes ; one word more would have made me com- 
pleatly happy!“ “ Reverence what the Gods have revealed, ſaid 
Mexroꝶ; and do not ſeek to diſcover what they have hidden: it 
is fit that preſumptuous curioſity ſhould be covered with confuſion. « 
The Gods, in the abundance of their wiſdom and mercy, have 
concealed the future, from the ſight of man, in impenetrable dark- 
neſs. It is proper, indeed, that we ſhould know the event of what 
depends wholly upon — as a motive to rectitude of con- 
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duct; but it is equally fit, that we ſhould be ignorant of thoſe 
events on which we have no influence, and of what the Gods have 
determined to be our lot.” p 


TELEMACHUSFelt the force of this reply, yet he could not reſtrain 
himſelf without difficulty. In the mearrtime, Idomeneus, having 
perfectly recovered the poſſeſſion of his mind, began to expreſs his 
gratitude to Jupiter, for having ſent TELEMACHUs and MENTOR to 
give him victory over his enemies. A magnificent entertainment 
was given after the ſacrifice, and he then addreſſed the ſtrangers 
to this eſſect: I confeſs, that, when I returned from the ſiege of 
Troy to Crete, I was not ſufficiently acquainted with the arts of 
government. You are not ignorant, my dear friends, of the miſ- 
fortunes which excluded me from the ſovereignty of that extenſive 
iſland ; for you tell me that you have been there ſince I quitted it: 
misfortunes, which I ſhall think more than atoned, if they teach 
me wiſdom, and repreſs my paſlions! 1 traverſed the ſeas like a 
fugitive, purſued by the vengeance both of heaven and earth; the 
elevation of my former ſtate, ſerved but to aggravate my fall; and 
I ſought an aſylum for my houſhold Gods upon this deſart coaſt, 
which I found covered with thorns and brambles, with impene- 
trable foreſts, as ancient as the earth upon which they grew, and 
abounding with almoſt inacceſſible rocks, in which the wild beaſts, 
that prowled by night, took ſhelter in the day. Such was my 
neceſlity, that I was glad to take poſſeſſion of this deſolate wilder- 
neſs with a ſmall number of ſoldiers and friends, who kindly 
became the companions of my misfortunes, and to conſider theſe 
deſarts as my country; having no hope of returning to that happy 
illand, in which it was the will of the Gods that I ſhould be born 
to reign. I felt the change with the keeneſt ſenſibility : what a 
dreadful example, ſaid I, is Idomeneus to other kings! and what 
inſtruction may they derive from his ſufferings! They imagine, 
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| | that their elevation above the reſt of men, is a ſecurity from miſ- 
| fortune ; but alas! their very ſuperiority is their danger. I was 
dreaded by my enemies, and beloved by my ſubjects; I com- 
manded a powerful and warlike nation ; fame had acquainted the 
remoteſt regions with my glory; I was the lord of a fertile and 
delightful country ; I received tribute from the wealth of a hun- 
dred cities; I was acknowledged to be deſcended from Jupiter, 
who was born in the country that I governed; I was beloved as 
the grandſon of Minos, whofe laws at once rendered them power- 
ful and happy: and what was wanting to my felicity, but the 
knowledge how to enjoy it with moderation! My pride, and the 
adulation which gratified it, ſubverted my throne, and I fell, as 
every king mult fall, who delivers himſelf up to his own paſſions, 
and to the counſels of flattery. When I came hither, I laboured ro 
/ conceal my anguiſh, by a look of chearfulneſs and hope, that I 
might ſupport the courage of my companions: © Let us build a 
new city, ſaid I, to conſole us for what we have loſt, We are ſur- 
rounded with people who have ſet us a fair example for the under- 
taking: we ſee Tarentum riſing near us, a city founded by Pha- 
4 lautus and his Lacedemonians ; Philo&etes is building Petilia on 
. | | the ſame coaſt, and Metapontum 1s another colony of the like 
1 | kind. Shall we do leſs than theſe ſtrangers have done ; who are 
1 | wanderers as well as we, and to whom fortune has not been leſs 
| ſevere?” Burl wanted the comfort which I ſought to beſtow ; and 
| concealed, in my own boſom, that anguiſh, which I ſoothed in 
others; of this I hoped no other alleviation, than to be releaſed 
from the conſtraint of hiding it, and anticipated the cloſe of day 
with comfort, when, ſurrounded by the ſhades of night, I might 
indulge my ſorrows without a witneſs. My eyes were then drowned. 
in tears, and fleep was a ſtranger to my bed: yet, the next morn- 
ing, I renewed my labour with equal ardour and perſeverance; 
and theſe are the cauſes that I am old before my time.” 


Idomeneus 
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Idomeneus then requeſted the aſſiſtance of TrLEMacurs and 
MzxToR, in the war that he had undertaken: I will ſend you to 
Ithaca, ſaid he, as ſoon as it ſhall be over; and, in the mean time, 
I will diſpatch ſhips to every country in queſt of ULyssss, and 
from whatever part of the known world, on which he ſhall have 
been caſt by a tempeſt, or by the reſentment of ſome adverſe 
Deity, he ſhall be brought in ſafety : may the Gods grant that he 
be ill alive! As for you, I will embark you on the beſt veſſels 
that ever were built in the iſland of Crete; veſſels that are con- 
ſtructed of trees which grew upon Mount Ida, the birth place of 
Jupiter: that ſacred wood can never periſh in the deep; it is reve- 
renced equally by the rocks and winds; and Neptune himſelf, in 
the utmoſt fury of his wrath, does not dare to Hell the waves 
againſt it. Be aſſured, therefore, that you ſhall return to Ithaca in 
ſafety; and that no adverſe Deity ſhall again drive you to another 
coaſt: the voyage is ſhort, and eaſy: diſmiſs, therefore, the Pheni- 
eien veſſel that has brought you hither, and think only of the 
glory you will acquire by eſtabliſhing the new kingdom of Idome- 
neus, to atone for his ſufferings that are paſt. This, O ſon of 
UrxssEs! ſhall prove that thou art worthy thy father; and if the 
inexorable fates have already compelled him to deſcend into the 


gloomy dominions of Pluto, Greece ſhalt think, with pleaſure, | 
that ſhe ſtill ſees her ULvyssss in thee.” 


Here Idomencus was interrupted by TeLewacuus: Let us ſend 
away the Pheniciah veſſel, ſaid he; why ſhould we delay to take 
arms againſt your enemies, ſince your enemies mult alſo be ours? 
If we have been victorious in the behalf of Aceſtes, a Trojan, and 
conſequently an enemy toGreece; ſhould we notexert ourſelves with 
more ardour, and ſhall we not be more favoured by the Gods, in 
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the cauſe of a Grecian prince, a confederate of thoſe heroes, by 
whom the perfidious city of Priam was overturned? Surely, the 
oracle that we have juſt heard, has made doubt impoſlible !” 


The END of the NINTH BOOK. 
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ENTOR turned to TeLsMacnuvs, who, while he was ſpeak- 
ing, felt an heroic ardour kindle in his boſom, with a look 

of calm complacency :. I ſee with pleaſure, ſaid he, O ſon of 
ULyssEs! the deſire of glory that now ſparkles in your eye; but 
you mult remember, that your father acquired his pre- minence 
among the confederate princes at the ſiege of Troy, by his ſuperior 
wiſdom and diſpaſſionate counſels. Achilles, though he was in- 
vincible and invulnerable, though he was ſure to ſpread terror and 
deſtruction wherever he fought, could never take the city of Troy,. 
which, when he expired under her walls, ſtood yet unſhaken, and 
triumphed over the conqueror of Hector: but ULyssss, whoſe 
valour was under the direction of conſummate prudence, carricd 
fire and ſword to its center; and it is to ULYssEs, that we owe the 
fall of thoſe lofty towers, which threatened confederate Greece 
more than ten years with deſtruction. A circumſpect and ſagacious 
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valour, is as much ſuperiour to a thoughtleſs and impetuous cou- 
rage, as Mix ERVA is to Mars: let us, therefore, before we engage 
in this war, enquire upon what grounds it is undertaken. I am 
willing to incur any danger; but it is fit I ſhould firſt learn, from 
Idomeneus, whether his war is juſt, againſt whom it is waged, and 
on what forces he builds his hopes of ſucceſs.” 


„When we arrived at this coaſt, replied Idomeneus, we found 
it inhabited by a ſavage people; who lived wild in the foreſts, ſub- . 
ſiſting upon ſuch animals as they could kill by hunting, and ſuch 
fruits and herbage as the ſeaſons produced without culture. Theſe 


people, who were called Mandurians, being terrified at the fight of 


our veſſels and our arms, fled to the mountains; but as our ſoldiers 
were curious to ſee the country, and were frequently led far into it 
in purſuit of their game, they met with fome of the fugitives, and 
were addreſſed by their chiefs to this effect: We have abandoned 
the pleaſant borders of the ſea, that you might poſſeſs them; and 
nothing remains for us, but mountains that are almoſt inacceſſible: 
it is, therefore, but equitable, that, of theſe mountains, you ſhould 
leave us the peaccable poſſeſſion. You are fallen into our hands, 
u wandering, diſperſcd, and defenceleſs party; and we could now 
deſtroy you, without leaving, to your companions, a poſſibility of 
diſcovering your fate: but we will not dip our hands in the blood 
of thoſe, who, though ſtrangers, partake of one common nature 
with ourſelves, Go then, in peace! Remember, that you are 
indebted, for your lives, to our humanity ; and that a pcople, 
whom you have ſtigmatized with the name of favages and barba- 


rians, have given you this leſſon of moderation and generoſity!“ 


Our people, thus diſmiſſed by the barbarians, came back to the 
camp, and told what had happened. The ſoldiers took fire at the 


relation; they diſdained, that Cretans ſhould owe their lives to a 


company 
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company of wandering favages, Who, in their opinion, were more 


like bears than men. They went out, therefore, to the chace in 
greater numbers, and better armed; they ſoon fell in with a party 
of the natives, and immediately attacked them: the conteſt was 
bloody; the arrows flew on each fide, as thick as hail in a ſtorm; 
and the ſavages were at length driven back to their mountains, 
whither our people did not dare to purſue them. 


« A ſhort time afterwards, they ſent two of the wiſeſt of their old 


men to me, demanding peace. They brought me ſuch preſents as 
they had, the ſkins of wild beaſts and the fruits of the country. 
| After they had given them, they addreſſed me in theſe terms: © We 
hold, as thou ſeeſt, O king! in one hand the ſword, and an olive 
branch in the other; peace and war; chufe either. Peace has the 
preference in our eſtimation ; it is for peace, that we have yielded, 


to thy people, the delightful borders of the ſea, where the ſun - 


renders the earth fertile, and matures the molt delicious fruits: 
peace is ſtill more ſweet than theſe fruits; and, for peace, we have 
retired to the mountains that are covered with eternal ſnow, where 
ſpring is decorated with no- flowers, and autumn is enriched with 
no fruit: we abhor that brutality, which, under the ſpecious 
names of ambition and glory, deſolates the earth, and deſtroys 
mankind. If thou haft placed glory in carnage and deſolation, we 
do not envy but pity the deluſion; and beſeech the Gods, that our 
minds may never be perverted by ſo dreadful a phrenzy. If the 
ſcicnces, which the Greeks learn with ſo much afliduity, and the 
_ politeneſs which they boaſt with ſuch conſcious ſuperiority, inſpire 
them with deſires ſo ſanguinary and injurious, we think ourſelves 


happy to be without theſe advantages. It will be our glory, to 


continue ignorant and unpoliſhed, but juſt, humane, faithful, and 


diſintereſted ; to be content with little; and to deſpiſe the falſe deli- 


cacy, which makes it neceſſary to have much. We prize nothing 
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but health, frugality, freedom, and vigour both of body and of mind: 


| we cultivate only the love of virtue, the fear of the Gods, bene- 


volence to our neighbours, zeal for our friends, and integrity to 
the world; moderation in proſperity, fortitude in diſtreſs, courage 
to ſpeak truth in every ſituation, and a juſt abhorrence and con- 
tempt of flattery. Such are the people, whom we offer thee as 
neighbours and allies! If thou ſhalt be ſo blinded by the Gods in 
their diſpleaſure, as to reject them; experience ſhall teach thee, 
when it is too late, that thoſe, whoſe moderation inclines them to 
peace, are > moſt to be dreaded, when compelled in into war,” 


„While I liſtened to the 1 wiſdom of theſe children of 
nature, I regarded them with a fixed attention; yet my eye was 
fill unſatisfied. - Their beards were long, juſt as they grew; their 
hair was ſhorter, but white as ſnow ; their eye-brows were thick, 
and their eyes piercing: their look was firm, their ſpeech delibe- 


rate and commanding, and their deportment ſimple and ingenuous. 


They were covered only with ſome furs, which being thrown 
looſely over them, were faſtened with a knot on the ſhoulder, and 
diſcovered muſcles of a bolder ſwell, and arms of more ere 
rength, than thoſe of our wreſtlers. 

« I told theſe ſingular envoys, that I was deſirous of peace; and 
letiled ſeveral articles of a treaty between us, with an honeſt 
intention to fulfil them, which we called upon the Gods to wit- 
neſs; and having made them preſents in my turn, 1 diſmiſſed them. 
The Gods, however, who had driven me from a kingdom that I 
was born to inherit, continued to perſecute me in this. Our hunt- 
ing parties that were at this time out, and were conſequently 
ignorant of our treaty, met a numerous body of theſe poor ſavages, 
who had accompanied their envoys, as they were returning home 
on the very day that the treaty had been concluded; and falling 


upon 
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upon them with great fury, killed many of them, and purſued the 
reſt into the woods. The war was thus kindled; and the barba- 


rians have conceived an opinion, that we are not to be truſted, 
either upon our promiſe or our oath. 


«* That they may be the better able to take the field againſt us, 
they have called in, to their aſſiſtance, the Locrians, the Apulians, 
the Lucanians, the Brutians ; and the people of Crotona, Neritum, 
and Brunduſium. The Lucanians come to battle, with chariots that 
are armed with ſcythes; the Apulians are covered with the ſkins of 
the wild beaſts they have ſlain, and are armed with maces that are 
covered with knots, and ſtuck full of iron ſpikes; they are of a 
gigantic ſtarure; and the laborious exerciſes to which they are 
addicted, render them ſo brawny and robuſt, that their very appear- 
ance is terrifying. The Locrians, who came anciently from Greece, 
have not yet loſt all traces of their origin: they are leſs ſavage 
than the reſt ; but they have added, to the regular diſcipline of the 
Greek troops, the native vigour of the barbarians, and the habitual 
hardineſs produced by conſtant activity and toarſe fare, which ren- 


der them invincible: they are armed with a long ſword ; and, for 


defence, carry a' light target of wicker work covered with ſkins. 
The Brutians are as light of foot as a roe, ſo that the graſs ſcarcely 
bends under them ; nor is it eaſy to trace their ſteps even upon 
the ſand: they ruſh upon their enemies, almoſt before they are 
ſeen ; and again vaniſh with the ſame rapidity. The Crotonians 
are formidable for their archery: they carry ſuch bows as few 
Greeks are able to bend; and if ever they ſhould become candi- 
dates in the Olympic games, they would certainly carry the prize: 
their arrows are dipped in the juice of ſome poiſonous herb, which 
is ſaid to grow upon the banks of Avernus; and the wound which 
they give is mortal. As for the inhabitants of Neritum and Brun- 
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duſium, they have nothing to boaſt, but corporal ſtrength and 
inſtinctive courage; but they make their onſet, with a yell, which, 
of all ſounds, is the moſt dreadful: they make no bad uſe of the 
ſling, from which they diſcharge a ſhower of ſtones that darkens 
the air; but they fight altogether without order. You now know 
the origin of the war, and the nature of our enemies,” 


After this explanation, TeLeMacnuus, who was impatient for a 
battle, thought only of taking the field, MznToR again perceived 
and reſtrained his ardour: © How comes it, ſaid he to Idomeneus, 
that the Locrians, who are themſelves of Grecian origin, have 
taken up arms for the barbarians againſt the Greeks? How comes 
it, that ſo many colonies flourith upon the ſame coaſt, that are not 
threatened with the ſame hoſtilitics? You ſay, O Idomeneus ! that 
the Gods are not yet weary of perſecuting you; and I fay, that 
they have not yet compleated your inſtruction. - All the misfortunes 
that you have ſuſſered hitherto, have not taught you, what ſhould 

be done to prevent a war. What you have yourſelf related of the 
candid integrity of theſe barbarians, is ſufficient to ſhew, that you 
might have ſhared with them the bleflings of peace; but pride and 
arrogance neceſſarily bring on the calamitiesof war. You might have 
changed hoſtages; and it would have been eaſy to have ſent ſome 
perſons, of proper authority, with the ambaſſadors, to have pro- 
cured them a ſafe return. After the war had broken out, you 
might have put an end to it, by repreſenting to the ſufferers, that 
they were attacked by a party of your people, who could have 
received no intelligence of the treaty which had been juſt con- 
cluded. Such ſureties ought to have been given them, as they 
ſhould have required; and your ſubjects ſhould have been enjoined to 
keep the treaty inviolate, under the ſanction of the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ments, But what farther has happened, lince the war broke out?“ 


« I thought 


* 


I thought it beneath us, ſaid Idomeneus, to make any appli- 
cation to theſe barbarians, when they had precipitately called 
together all their ſighting men, and ſolicited the aſſiſtance of all 
the neighbouring nations, to which they neceſſarily rendercd us 
hateful and ſuſpected. I thought the beſt thing I could do, was 
fuddenly to ſeize certain paſſes in the mountains that were not 
ſufficiently ſecured, which was accordingly done; and this has 
put the barbarians very much in our power. I have erected 
towers in theſe paſſes, from which our people can ſo annoy the 
- enemy, as effectually to prevent their invading our country from 
the mountains; while we can enter theirs, and ravage their prin- 
cipal ſettlements when we pleaſe. We are thus in a condition to 
defend ourſelves againſt ſuperigur force, and keep off the almoſt 
innumerable multitude of enemies that ſurrounds us, although 
our force is not equal; but as to peace, it ſeems at preſent to be 
impoſſible. We cannot abandon theſe towers, without expoſing 
ourſclves to invaſion ; and, while we keep them, they are con- 


ſidered as fortreſſes, intended to reduce the natives to a ſlate of 
flaviſh ſubjection.“ 


« I know, replied MExToR, that, to the wiſdom of Idomeneus, 
truth will be moſt welcome without ornament or diſguiſe. You 
are ſuperiour to thoſe, who, with equal weakneſs and timidity, turn 
away their eyes at her approach; and not having courage to cor- 
rect their faults, employ their authority to ſupport them. I will, 
then, frecly tcll you, that theſe ſavages ſet you a noble example, 
when they came with propoſitions of peace. Did they deſire peace, 
becauſe they were not able to ſuſtain a war? did they want either 
courage, or ſtrength, to take the field againſt you? Certainly they 
did not; for their martial ſpirit is now equally manifeſt, with the 
number and force of their alljes. Why was not their example 
thought worthy of imitation? You have been deccived into miſ- 
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fortune, by falſe notions, both of honour and ſhame : you have 
been afraid of making your enemies proud; but have, without 
ſcruple, made them powerful by an arrogant and injurious con- 
duct, which has united innumerable nations againſt you. To what 
purpoſe are theſe towers, of which you have ſo pompoully dif- 
played the advantages; but to reduce all the ſurrounding nations, 
to the neceſſity, either of periſhing themſelves, or of deſtroying 
you to preſerve their freedom ? You erected theſe towers for your 
ſecurity ; but they are really the ſource vf your danger. Aking- 
dom is beſt fortified by juſtice, moderation, and good faith; by 
which neighbouring ſtares are convinced, that their territories will 
never be uſurped. The ſtrongeſt walls may give way, by various 
accidents which no ſagacity cangforeſec ; and the beſt conducted 
war may be rendered unſucceſsful, by the-mere caprice and incon- 
ſtancy of fortune: but the love and confidence of neighbouring 
ſtates, that have experienced your moderation, will ſurround you 
with impregnable ſtrength ; with bulwarks, againſt which no force 
can prevail, and which temerity will ſeldom attack. If you ſhould 
be aſſailed by the folly and injuſtice of ſome neighbouring power, 
all the reſt, being intereſted in your preſervation, will unite in 
your defence: the aſfiſtance of united nations, who would find it 
heir intereft to ſupport yours, would give you advantages, greatly 
ſuperiour to any that you can hope from theſe boaſted towers; 
which can only render irremediable, thoſe evils they were intended 
to obviate, If you had been careful, at firſt, to prevent jealouſy 
in the neighbouring ſtates, your riſing city would have flouriſhed 
in peace; and you would have become the arbiter of all the nations 
in Heſperia. Let us, however, at preſent, conſider only how the 
future can be made to atone for the paſt, You ſay, there are 
many colonics ſettled upon this coaſt from Greece; theſe, ſurely, 
are diſpoſed to ſuccour you: they cannot have forgotten the name 
of Minos, the ſon of Jupiter; they cannot have forgotten your 
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atchievements at the ſiege of Troy, where you often ſignalized 
yourſelf among the Grecian princes in the cauſe of Greece: why 
do you not engage theſe colonies in your intereſt?” * | 


© Theſe colonies, replied Idomeneus, have all reſolved to ſtand 
neuter : they have, indeed, ſome inclination to aſſiſt me; but the 
magnificent appearance of our city, while it is yet riſing from its 
foundations, has alarmed them. The Greeks, as well as the reſt 
of our neighbours, are apprehenſive, that we have deſigns upon 
their liberty: they imagine, that, after having ſubdued the bar- 
barians of the mountains, we ſhall puſh our ambition farther. In 
a word, all are againſt us: thoſe, who do not openly attack us, 
ſecretly wiſh to ſee us humbled ; and jealouſy has left us without 
a ſingle ally.” | 805 


« This 1s, indeed, a ſtrange extremity, ſaid MENTOR: by attempt- 
ing to appear powerful, you have ſubverted your power; and, while 
you are the object of enmity and terror to your neighbours from 
without, your ſtrength is exhauſted within, to maintain a war 
which this enmity and terror have made neceſſary. You are, 
indeed, unfortunate, to have incurred this calamity ; but ſtill more 
unfortunate, to have derived from it, but half the wiſdom it might 
have taught you. Is it neceſſary you ſhould loſe a ſecond king- 
dom, before you learn to foreſee thoſe evils which expoſe you to 
ſuch a loſs? Leave your preſent difficulties, however, to me; tell 
me only, what Grecian cities there are upon this coaſt,” 


« The principal, ſaid Idomeneus, is Tarentum, which was founded 
about three years ago by Phalanthus. A great number of boys 
were born in Laconia, of women, that forgot their hutbands during 
their abſence in the Trojan war: when theſe huſbands came back, 
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the women renounced their children, to atone for their crime; 
and the boys being thus deſtitute both of father and mother, aban- 
doned themſelves, as they grew up, to the moſt cruminal exceſles. 
The laws being executed againſt them with great ſeverity, they 
formed themfelves into a body under Phalanthus, a böld, enterpriz- 
ing, and ambitious chief ; who, by various artifices, having gained 
the hearts of the young men, brought them to this coaſt, where 
they have made another Lacedemon of Tarentum. On another 
ſpot, Philoctetes, who gained ſo much renown at the ſiege of Troy, 
by bringing thither the arrows of Hercules, has raiſed the walls 
of Petilia ; leſs powerful, indced, than Tarentum, but governed 
with much greater wiſdom; And, at a little diſtance, there is Me- 
tapontum, a city which the Pylians have founded under the direc- 
tion of Neſtor.“ 


„How! ſaid MenTor, have you Neſtor in Heſperia ? and could 
you not engage him in your intereſt ; Neſtor, under whoſe eye you 
have ſo often fought before the walls of Troy, and who was then 
your friend, engaged in a common cauſe, and endeared by mutual 
danger?” © I have loſt him, ſaid Idomeneus, by the artifices of 
theſe people, who are barbarians only in name; for they have had 
the cunning to perſuade him, that I intended to make myſelf tyrant 
of Heſperia.” *©* We will undeceive him, replied MEexnTor ; TELE“ 
Macnus ſaw him at Pylos, before he founded this colony, and 
before we undertook to ſearch the world for ULyssts. By Neftor, 
UL yssEs cannot be forgotten; and he muſt ſtill remember the ten- 
derneſs, which he expreſſed for TELEMACHVUs his ſon. Our principal 
care muſt be to remove his ſuſpicions. This war has been kindled, 
by the jealouſy which you have excited in your neighbours ; and, 
by removing that jealouſy, it will be extinguiſhed. Once more 1 
intreat you, to leave the management of this affair to me.” 

| Idomeneus 
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Idomeneus was ſo moved by this addreſs of Mrxrox, that 
he was at firſt unable to reply, and could only claſp him to his 
breaft, in an ecſtaſy of ſpeechleſs tenderneſs ; at laſt, though not 
without difficulty, he found words: © Thou art, ſaid he, the meſ- 
ſenger of Heaven! I feel thy wiſdom, and renounce my errors: 
yet I confeſs, that the ſame freedom in another, would have pro- 
voked my anger. Thou only couldſt have perſuaded me to ſeek for 
peace ; I had reſolved to periſh, or to conquer ; but it is better that 
I ſhould be guided by thy counſel, than my own paſſions. How 
happy is TxIEMACHUs, who, with ſuch a guide, can never wander 
as I have wandered! I truſt, with implicit confidence, to thee: to 
thee, the Gods have communicated celeſtial wiſdom ; nor could the 
counſel of Mix ER VA have been more falutary than thine. Go, 
then; promiſe, conclude, concede, whatever my power can fulfil, 
ratify, or give up: all that MENTOR ſhall do, Idomeneus ſhall 
approve !” _ | 


While Idomeneus was yet ſpeaking, they were alarmed by a 
ſudden and coafuſed noiſe; the rattling of chariots, the neighing. 
of horſes, the ſhouts of men, and the ſound of the trumpet. The 
people cried out, that the enemy had taken a great compaſs, and 
come down, without attempting the paſles that Idomeneus had 
ſecured, to beſiege Salentum. The old men and the women were 
ſtruck with conſternation: © Alas! ſaid they, have we then quitted 
our native country, the dear and fertile plains of Crete, and fol- 
lowed an unfortunate prince through all the dangers of the ſeas, 
to found a new city, which, like Troy, ſhall be reduced to aſhes!“ 
From the walls, which were ſcarcely finiſhed, there appeared, in 
the vaſt plain below, the caſques, cuiraſſes, and ſhields of the ene- 
my, which glittered in the ſun, and almoſt dazzled the fight: their 
ſpears covered the earth to the horizon; like the rich harveſts, 
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which Ceres, under the ſummer's ſun, ripens in the fields of Enna, 
to reward the labour of the huſbandman. Among theſe, were diſ- 
covered the chariots armed with ſcythes; and all the different 


nations in the confederacy, were, by their arms and habits, eafily 
to be diſtinguiſhed. | 


MenToR, that he might view them to greater advantage, aſcended 
a high tower; and Idomeneus and TrrzMAchus followed him. 
They prefently diſcovered Philoctetes on one fide, and Neſtor, who 
was cafily known by his venerable age, with his ſon Piſiſtratus, 
on the other: © How is this, cried MexnTor ! You ſuppoſed, that 
Philoctetes and Neſtor would content themſelves with affording 
you no aſſiſtance ; but you ſee, that they are in arms againſt you: 
and, if I am not deceived, thoſe other troops, that come on with ſo 
deliberate a pace, and in ſuch perfect order, are Lacedemonians, 
under the command of Phalanthus. All are againſt you ; there 1s 


not a ſingle nation upon the coaſt, of which you have not made 
an enemy, without intending it.“ 


Mrxron, the moment he had made this diſcovery, deſcended 
haſtily from the tower, and went towards a gate of the city, on 
that ſide, towards which the enemy advanced: he immediately 
ordered the centinel to open it; and Idomeneus, aſtoniſhed at the 
commanding dignity of his deportment, did not dare to aſk his 
deſign. He went out at the gate; and, making a ſign with his hand, 
that no body ſhould follow him, advanced directly towards the 
front of the enemy, who were aſtoniſhed to ſee a man, wholly 
unattended, preſent himſelf before them. While he was yet at. a 
diſtance, he held out to them the branch of an olive, as a token 
of peace: when he was come near enough to be heard, he de- 
manded that their chiefs ſhould be aſſembled ;- and as ſoon as they 
were got together, he addreſſed them in theſe terms: | 
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1 ſee before me, the ſtrength of every nation that flouriſhes in 
this happy country; and I know, that the generous purpoſe of 
this aſſembly is the defence of a common cauſe ; of that liberty, 
which is at once the birth-right, the happineſs, and the glory of. 
mankind. I honour your zeal ; but permit me to point out an eaſy. 
Way, by which your liberty and honaur may be preſerved, with- 
out the effuſion of blood. Among other princes in this aſſembly, 
L ſee Neſtor: thy years and wiſdom, O Neſtor! have. acquainted 
thee with the calamities of war, even when it is undertaken with 
. juſtice, and favoured by the Gods: war is the, moſt dreadful of all 
evils, by which Heaven has afflicted man. Thou canſt never for- 
get what was. ſuffered by the Greeks, during the ten years that 
they ſpent: before the walls of Troy: What diviſions among their 
chiefs! what caprices of fortune! what carnage. by the hand of 

Hector! what calamity in diſtant cities, during the long abſence 

of their kings; and what misfortunes at their return! how ſome. - 
were ſhipwrecked, on the promontory of Caphareus ; and ſome 
periſhed, with circumſtances af yet more horror, in the boſoms of 
their wives. The Gods, doubtleſs, in. their wrath, ſuffered- them 
to be ſeduced by the falſe ſplendour of. that expedition: may they 
never, O people of Heſperia ! diſtinguiſh you by ſo fatal a victory! 

Troy, indeed, is in aſhes ; but it would have been better for Greece, 
if ſhe had ſtill flouriſhed in all her glory, and Paris had ſtill enjoyed, 
with Helen, ſuch pleatures as are permitted to infamy and guilt. . 
Docs not Philoctetes, who was ſo long wretched and abandoned in 
the iſle of Lemnos, fear the like calamities from a like war? Have 
not the-people-of Laconia ſuffered equally, by the long abſence ob 
their princes, their captains, and their ſoldiers, who. went. to the 
ſiege of Troy? And is there a. ſingle Grecian, at this hour, upon 
the coaſt of Heſperia, that is not a. fugitive from — in 
conſequence. ot chat fatal an R 
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During this addreſs, MexTor advanced towards the Pylians ; 
and Neſtor, recollecting his features, came forward to ſalute him: 
«Tt is with great pleaſure, faid he, that I once more give my hand 
to Mx rox. It is many years ſince I firſt ſaw you in Phocis: you 
was then only fifteen years old; but I perceived the dawning of 
that wiſdom, which has been fince ſo conſpicuous to the world. 
Tell us, however, by what chance you came hither ; and what 
expedient you have thought of, to prevent a war. Idomeneus has 
compelled us to attack him. We demand only peace; which is 
our intereſt, and our defire: but it is impoſſible that peace ſhould 
be ſecured, till he it deſtroyed. He has violated all his engage- 
ments with the neighbouring people ; and if we were now to con- 
clude a treaty with him, it would ſerve no other end than to diſ- 
ſolve our confederacy, upon which only our ſafety depends. He 
has ſufficiently manifeſted his ambition to reduce every other na- 
tion to ſlavery ; and we have no means to eſtabliſh our own liberty, 
but the ſubverſion of his new kingdom. His want of public faith, 
has reduced us to this alternative, either of putting an end to his 
power, or receiving his yoke. If you can ſhew, that he may till 
be truſted with ſafety, and affure us of peace in conſequence of a 
treaty ; all the nations that you ſee here confederated againſt him, 


will gladly lay down their arms, and we will confeſs that your 
wiſdom 1s greater than ours.” | 


« You know, replied MN rok, that ULyssts has entruſted his 
fon TeLEMAcHvus to my care. The young man, impatient to dit- 
cover what was become of his father, went firſt to Pylos, where 
you received him with all the kindneſs, that he had reaſon to expect 
from the friend of his father; and when he left you, appointed 
your own ſon to conduct him on his way. He went afterwards 
many diſtant voyages by ſea ; he has viſited Sicily, and Egypt, and 
the iſlands of Cyprus and Crete: the winds, or rather the Gods, 
have 
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have at length thrown him upon this coaſt, as he was returning to 
Ithaca. We are come juſt in time, to ſpare you the. horrors of 
another war: for you ſhall not now truſt in Idomeneus, but in the 


fon of ULysses and myſelf, for the fulfilling of whatever ſhall * 
ſtipulated in a . of peace.” 


During this 3 between MEN rox and Neſtor, in the 
midſt of the confederate troops; Idomeneus and TELEMAchus, with 
all the Cretans under arms, were ſpectators of the ſcene from the 
walls of Salentum: they were very attentive to diſcover in what 
manner MENnToR's diſcourſe was received; and wiſhed they could 
have been preſent at the conference of two men, ſo venerable for 
age and wiſdom. Neſtor had always been conſidered, as ſuperiour 
to the other princes of Greece, in experimental knowledge and 
graceful elocution : it was he that reſtrained the anger of Achilles, 
the pride of Agamemnon, the ferocity of Ajax, and the precipitate 
courage of Diomedes: perſuaſion, ſweet as honey, diſtilled from 
his lips; and the ſound of. his voice alone, was ſufficient to excite- 
attention: when Neſtor ſpoke, ſurrounding heroes were filent, and 
he only had the power of ſoothing diſcord into peace. He began 
now to feel the chilling influence. of, age; but his. words were. ſtill. 
forcible, and {till ſweet. He frequently related paſt events, that 
youth might be inſtructed by his experience; and though his 
| ſpeech was ſomewhat. flow, yet his narratives were pleaſing. 


Rut this venerable ſage, ſo admired by all Greece, ſeemed to 
loſe all his eloquence, and all his dignity, from the moment that: 
he appeared in competition with MexTox : in compariſon with 
him, he ſcemed to be withered. and depreſſed by age; for the - 
vigour and activity of MexnTox appeared to have ſuffered no injury 
from time. In the elocution of Mex ro, though it was grave and 
ſimple, there was a vivacity and authority, which began to be- 
wanting in that of Neſtor: what he ſaid, was ſhort, preciſe, and: 

[2 nervous; 
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nervous; he made no repetitions, and he ſpoke only to the point 
in queſtion: if it was neceſſary to mention the ſame thing more 
than once, either to inculcate or to perſuade, it was always by ſome 
happy ſimile or alluſion: he had alſo the art of inſinuating truth, 
by a kind of nameleſs complaiſance and good humour, when it 
was neceſſary to accommodate himſelf to particular diſpoſitions and 
capacities. There was ſomething in the appearance of theſe per- 
ſons, that ſtrongly excited veneration and love among the multi- 
tude that ſurrounded them : the forces that were confederated 
againſt Salentum, crowded one upon another, that they might get 
a nearer view of their perſons, and catch up ſome fragment of 
their diſcourſe : and Idomeneus, and the people that were with 
him, fixed their eyes upon them with the utmoſt eagerneſs -and 
ardour, to diſcover the purport of what they ſaid by their geſtures 
and countenance. 


The END of the TENTH BOOK. 
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N the mean time, TEIEMAC²us, who could no longer reſtrain 
his impatience, diſengaged himſelf from the crowd, and run- 
ning to the gate by which Mxrox had gone out, commanded it 
to be opened with a tone of authority which was immediately 
obeyed. Idomeneus, who believed him to be ſtill ſtanding at his 
ſide, was in a few moments ſurprized to ſee him running croſs the 
plain, and not far from the place where Neſtor ſtood. Neſtor 
immediately knew him ; and advanced with haſte in his looks, but 
with a flow and heavy pace, to receive him. TzLeMacuvs threw 
himſelf on his neck, and held him locked in his arms, without 
power to ſpeak: at laſt he cried out, O my father! I fear not 
to claim you by the deareſt tie! The loſs of him from whom 1 
derive my birth, and the parental kindneſs which I have experi- 
enced in you, give me a right to call you by that tender name · 
You are a father, whom I am again permitted to embrace! O 
| "By 2 might 
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might I once more be permitted thus to embrace Uryssts! If 


any thing can atone for his loſs, 5 is the finding his wiſdom, bis 
virtues, and his tenderneſs, in you.“ 


The aſſectionate ardour of this addrefh melted Neſtor into tears; 
and he was touched with a ſecret pleaſure, at perceiving the fame 
expreſſion of tender ſenſibility in his young friend, which gave new 
grace to his countenance. The beauty, the ſweetneſs, and the 
noble confidence of this young ſtranger, who had without pre- 
caution ventured among ſo many enemies, aſtoniſhed the allies: 

Is not this the ſon of the old man, ſaid they, who came to ſpeak 
[| | with Neſtor? We certainly ſee the ſame wiſdom at two ages; in 


[| done yo them it is only in bloſſom, in the other it is matured | into 
| fruit.“ | 


MexToR, who had with great pleaſure obſerved the tenderneſs 
with which Neſtor received TELEMAcuvs, availed himſelf of a diſ- 


poſition ſo favourable to his purpoſe: © Here is the fon of ULvs- 

SES, ſaid he, ſo dear to all Greece, and ſo tenderly beloved by you! 

I offer him as an hoſtage, as the deareſt pledge that can be given, 

for the accompliſhment of whatever ſhall be promiſed on the part 

of Idomeneus. You cannot ſuppoſe, that I would aggravate the 

loſs of the father by that of the ſon; or expoſe myſelf to the 

| | reproaches of PENXTLOr E, for having facrificed her child to the 

| ambition of the new king of Salentum. With this pledge, ye 
nations of Heſperia ! voluntarily offered by himſelf, and ſent by 


the Gods that are lovers 1 amity, I begin my propoſitions for eſta- 
m a laſting peace.“ 


At the name of pcace, a confuſed murmur was heard ſpreading , 
from rank to rank; an inarticulate expreſſion of anger, which was 
with dihculty reſtrained; for all that were preſent, thought every 

1 moment 
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moment loſt, by which the battle was delayed: they imagined, 
that Mrxrox had no deſign, but to ſoften their reſentment, and 
rob them of their prey. The Mandurians, in particular, could not 
bear to think of being again deceived; and as they feared that the 
eloquence of Mex rox would gain over their allies, they frequently 
attempted to interrupt him: they began to ſuſpe& all the Greeks, 
that were in che field; and MzxTos, who perceived this ſuſpicion, 

immediately reſolved to increaſe it, that he might weaken the 
| Waun ket dividing it into FACTIONS: 


N wenn ſaid he, Fas the Mandurians ave i KAN to com. 

plain, and to inſiſt upon ſatisfaction for the injury they have ſuf- 
fered ; but it is not equally reaſonable, that the ancient inhabitants 
of the country ſhould regard all Greeks, who have eſtabliſhed” 
colonies upon this coaſt, with ſuſpicion and malignity : the Greeks, . 
therefore, ought to maintain a firm union among themſelves, that 
they may be able to compel a proper treatment from the nations 
that ſurround them; although they ought not, upon any pretence, 
to uſurp their territory. Iknow, that Idomeneus has untortunately 
given ſufficient cauſe of jealouſy ; but this jealouſy may eaſily be 
removed: TELEMACHUS and myſelf, are both ready to become 
hoſtages for his future good faith; and to continue in your power, 
till his ſtipulations ſhall be fulfilled. I know, ſaid he, addreſſing 
himſelf to the Mandurians, that you are provoked at the Cretans 
having ſeized the paſſes of the mountains by ſurprite ; and ſecured, 
to themſelves, the power of entering, at pleaſure, the country to 
which you have retired, that you might leave them the level 
country upon the ſea coaſt: theſe paſles, the Cretans have fortified 
by high towers, ſtrongly garriſoned; theſe towers then are the 
immediate cauſe of the war: if there is any other, let it be 
afligned.“ wy | | 
Ce 6 The 
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mme chief of the Mandurians then advanced, and ſpoke to the 
following effect: Whatever is the cauſe of the war, we have 
done every thing that was poſſible to avoid it: the Gods are our 
witneſles, that we made uſe of every art to keep peace among us, 
till ſhe was driven away by the reſtleſs ambition of the Cretans, 
and the perfidy that made it impoſlible to truſt them, even on their 
oath. Theſe infatuated people have reduced us to. the fatal neceſ- 
ſity of periſhing ourſelves, or deſtreying them. While they con- 
tinue in poſſeſſion of the paſſes that they have fortified, we ſhall 
always apprehend a deſign to invade our territory, and enſlave our 
perſons. If they had a ſincere deſire to live at peace with their neigh- 
bours, they would reſt ſatisfied with the country that we have volun- 
. tarily ceded to them: they would have formed no ambitious deſign 
againſt the liberty of others; and, conſequently, could never be 
ſolicitous to ſecure the avenues, by which their territory could be 
invaded. But wiſe as thou art, O full of days! thou knoweſt them 
not; and it is by misfortune only, that we know them: ceaſe then, 
O beloved of Heaven! to prevent ſo juſt and neceſſary a war, with- 
out which: Heſperia muſt for ever deſpair of peace. They are an 
ungrateful, a perfidious, and inhuman people, whom the Gods have 
fent among us in their anger, to interrupt our tranquillity, and 
puniſh our offences: but rhe Gods, when they have puniſhed, 


will avenge us; and our enemies alſe ſhall experience, that they 
are juſt. | 


At theſe words, the whole: aſſembly was moved: and it ſeemed, 
as if Mars and Bellona were paſſing from rank to rank, and kindl- 
ing, in every boſom, that rage of war, which MexTorxhad laboured 

wo extinguiſh. But he addreſſed himſelf again to the aſſembly. in 
theſe terms: © If T offered. promiſes only, they might reaſonably 
be rejected; but what I offer you, is certain and immediate advan- 

| tage: 


tage. If you are not content to receive TELEMAcnvs and myſelf 
as hoſtages, twelve of the nobleſt and braveſt Cretans ſhall be de- 
livered into your hands. It is, however, but juſt, that hoſtages 
ſhould alſo be given on your part; for Idomeneus, though he 
deſires peace, deſires it without fear, and without meannefs : he 
deſires peace, upon the ſame principles, on which, you ſay, you. 
deſire it, wiſdom and moderation; not becauſe he deſires to repoſe 
in voluptuous tranquillity, or is terrified by a proſpect of the dan- 
gers of war; he is, like you, ready to periſh or to conquer; but 
he prefers peace to the moſt ſplendid: victory: he diſdains the fear 
of being vanquiſhed; but he confeſſes, that he fears to be unjuſt, 
and is not aſhamed to make an atonement for his faults. He offers 
you peace with the ſword. in his hand: but he would not haughtily 
impoſe it, upon his own conditions; for he ſets.no value upon a 
compulſory treaty. He deſires. a peace, in which all parties ſhall 
be content, which ſhall put an end to all jealouſies, appeaſe all 
reſentment, and remove all diſtruſt: his ſentiments are juſt what 
you would wiſh them to be ; and nothing is neceſlary, but to con- 
vince you of this truth, which would not be difficult, if you would 
hear me without prejudice and paſhon. Hear then, ye nations, 
diſtinguiſhed. by valour! and hear, ye chiefs, whom wiſdom has. 
united! what I thall now offer on the part of Idomeneus. It is nat 
juſt, that he ſhould invade the territory of his neighbours; neither 
is it juſt, that his territory ſhould be invaded: he conſents, that 
the towers, by which he has fortified the paſſes, ſhould be garri- 
ſoned by neutral troops. You Neſtor, and you Philoctetes, are of 
Grecian origin: yet, in this quarrel, you have declared againſt Ido- 
meneus; you. cannot, therefore, be ſuſpected of partiality to his 
intereſts; you take part only in the common cauſe, the peace and 
liberty af Heſperia. To you then, the paſſes, which have been the 
cauſe of the war, ſhall be confided: you have not leſs intereſt, in 
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preventing the original natives of Heſperia from deſtroying Salen- 
tum, a new colony like your own; than in preventing Idomeneus 
from uſurping the poſſeſſions of his neighbours : hold, then, the 


balance between them; and, inſtead of deſtroying, by fire and 


ſword, a people whom you ought to cheriſh and to love, ſecure to 


_ yourſelves the glory, of acting at once as mediator and judge. You 


will, perhaps, tell me, that theſe conditions are too good to be 
fulfilled ; but I ſhall abundantly ſatisfy you, that Idomeneus is 
ſincere. The hoſtages which I have already mentioned, ſhall be 


reciprocally given and detained, till the paſſes ſhall be put into 


your hands. When the ſecurity, not only of Salentum, but of all 
Heſperia, is at your diſcretion, will you not be content? Whom 
then can you diſtruſt, but yourſelves? You do not dare to confide 
in Idomeneus ; but as a proof that his intention is honeſt, he is 
ready to confide in you: he 1s ready to truſt you, with the quiet, 
the life, and the liberty, of himſelf and his people, if it is true, 
that you deſire only an equitable and laſting peace: ſuch a peace 
is now offered you, upon terms that leave you no pretence to reject 
it. Let me, however, once more caution you againſt imagining, 
that Idomencus has made this propoſal from fear: his motives are 
prudence and equity; and conſcious to the rectitude of his inten- 
tion, he will be under no concern about your opinion, though you 
ſhould impute that to weakneſs, which he knows to proceed from 
virtue, He was, in the beginning, guilty of ſome faults; and he 
thinks it an honour to acknowledge them, by the offer of ſuch 
terms, as anticipate your withes. He, who hopes that he ſhall 
be able to hide his faults, by affecting to ſupport them with 
arrogance and pride, diſcovers the moit deplorable weaknefs, 
the moſt deſpicable vanity, and the grofleſt ignorance of his 
own intereſt: but he, who acknowledges his fault to an enemy, 
and offers' reparation, gives the ſtrongeſt proof, that he can 


never 
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never commit them again; and diſplays a wifdom and forti- 
tude, which, if peace is rejected, muſt make his enmity formi- 
dable. Beware, then, that the fault, in the preſent quarrel, does not 
become yours. If you reject juſtice and peace, when they ſue for 
acceptance, be aſſured, that the cauſe of peace and juſtice will be 
avenged; and Idomeneus, who had juſt reaſon to fear the difplea- 
fure of the Gods, will engage them in his favour againſt you. 
TELEMACHUS and myſelf will take up arms in his defence; and I 
call the powers, both of Heaven and of hell to witneſs, that the 
propoſals which I have now offered you are juſt.“ 


MexTor then lifted up the olive branch which he held in his 
hand, that the diſtant multitude might behold the ſymbol of peace. 
The chiefs, who ſaw him near, were aſtoniſhed and dazzled with 
the celeſtial radiance that ſparkled in his eyes; and perceived in 
him ſomething majeſtic and commanding, beyond all that fancy 
had given to created beings. The magic of his eloquence, at once 
ſo forcible and ſo ſweet, had, as it were, ſtolen away their hearts: 
its power was ſecret but irreſiſtible ; like that of the myſterious 
ſpells, which, in the dead filence of the night, arreſt the moon and 
the ſtars of Heaven, calm the raging of the ſea, command the 
winds and the waves to be ſtill, and W 0 the moſt rapid rivers 
in their courſe. 


He appeared, in the midſt of this rude and impetuous multitude, 
like Bacchus ſurrounded by tygers, whoſe ferocity had been 
charmed away by the ſweetneſs of his voice, till they expreſſed 
their tondneſs by their carefles, and their ſubmiſlion by hcking his 
feet. At firſt, the whole aſſembly was filent; the chiets looked 
upon cach other, unable to oppoſe the eloquence of MegxTor, and 
wondering who he could be. Every eye of the ſurrounding mul- 
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preventing the original natives of Heſperia from deſtroying Salen- 
tum, a new colony like your own; than in preventing Idomeneus 
from uſurping the poſſeſſions of his neighbours: hold, then, the 
balance between them; and, inſtead of deſtroying, by fire and 
ſword, a people whom you ought to cheriſh and to love, ſecure to 
yourſelves the glory, of acting at once as mediator and judge. You 
will, perhaps, tell me, that theſe conditions are too good to be 
fulfilled ; but I ſhall abundantly ſatisfy you, that Idomeneus is 


| ſincere. The hoſtages which I have already mentioned, ſhall be 


reciprocally given and detained, till the paſſes ſhall be put into 
your hands. When the ſecurity, not only of Salentum, but of all 
Heſperia, is at your diſcretion, will you not be content? Whom 
then can you diſtruſt, but yourſelves ? ? You do not dare to confide 
in Idomeneus ; but as a proof that his intention is honeſt, he is 
ready to confide in you: he is ready to truſt you, with the quiet, 
the life, and the liberty, of himſelf and his people, if it is true, 
that you deſire only an equitable and laſting peace: ſuch a peace 
is now offered you, upon terms that leave you no pretence to reject 
it. Let me, however, once more caution you againſt imagining, 
that Idomencus has made this propoſal from fear: his motives are 
prudence and equity; and conſcious to the rectitude of his inten- 
tion, he will be under no concern about your opinion, though you 
ſhould impute that to weakneſs, which he knows to proceed from 
virtue, He was, 1n the beginning, guilty of ſome faults; and he 
thinks it an honour to acknowledge them, by the offer of ſuch 
terms, as anticipate your withes. He, who hopes that he ſhall 
be able to hide his faults, by affecting to ſupport them with 
arrogance and pride, diſcovers the moſt deplorable. weaknefs, 
the moſt deſpicable vanity, and the groſſeſt ignorance of his 
own intereſt: but he, who acknowledges his fault to an enemy, 


and offers repaſation, gives the Rrongeſt proof, that he can 


never 
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never commit them again; and diſplays a wiſdom and forti- 
tude, which, if peace is rejected, muſt make his enmity formi- 
dable. Beware, then, that the fault, in the preſent quarrel, does not 
become yours. If you reject juſtice and peace, when they ſue for 
acceptance, be aſſured, that the cauſe of peace and juſtice will be 
avenged; and Idomeneus, who had juſt reaſon to fear the diſplea- 
ſurc of the Gods, will engage them in his favour againſt you. 
TExLEMAcnus and myſelf will take up arms in his defence; and I 
call the powers, both of Heaven and of hell to witneſs, that the 
propoſals which I have now offered you are juſt,” 


MexTor then lifted up the olive branch which he held in his 
hand, that the diſtant multitude might behold the ſymbol of peace. 
The chiefs, who ſaw him near, were aſtoniſhed and dazzled with 
the celeſtial radiance that ſparkled in his eyes ; and perceived in 
him ſomething majeſtic and commanding, beyond all that fancy 
had given to created beings. The magic of his eloquence, at once 
ſo forcible and ſo ſweet, had, as it were, ſtolen away their hearts: 
its power was ſecret but irreſiſtible; like that of the myſterious 
ſpells, which, in the dead ſilence of the night, arreſt the moon and 
the flars of Heaven, calm the raging of the ſea, command the 
winds and the waves to be ſtill, and ſuſpend the moſt rapid rivers 
in their courſe. 


He appeared, in the midſt of this rude and impetuous multitude, 
like Bacchus ſurrounded by tygers, whoſe ferocity had been 
charmed away by the ſweetneſs of his voice, till they expreſſed 
their tondneſs by their careſſes, and their ſubmiſſion by licking his 
feet. At firit, the whole aſſembly was filent; the chiets looked 
upon cach other, unable to oppoſe the eloquence of MgsxToR, and 
wondering who he could be. Every eye of the ſurrounding mul- 
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titude, was immoveably fixed upon him; and every tongue was 
held ſilent, for fear he ſhould have {till ſomething to ſay, which 
the words of another might prevent from being heard. Though 
they conceived nothing that could be added to what he had ſaid 
already, yet they wiſhed that he had not been ſilent ſo ſoon; and 
his words might be ſaid to be engraven upon their hearts. His 
clocution made him not only believed, but beloved; and held, in 
ſuſpentc, all the faculties of thoſe that heard him, who ſcarce 
dared even to breathe, leſt they ſhould loſe the leaſt word that 
iſſucd from his lips. 


This ſilence was ſucceeded by a kind of low murmur, which 
gradually diffuſed itſelf through the whole aſſembly: it was not 
the confuſed ſound of inarticulate indignation, but rather the 
whiſper of gentleneſs and complacency, which were before ſilently 
expreſſed in every countenance. The Mandurians, who had been 
ſo lately tranſported with rage, now let their weapons fall from their 
hands ; and the fierce Phalanthus, with his Lacedemonians, won- 
dered to find themſelves ſoftened into kindneſs: the reſt of the 
united nations began to ſigh after the peace, which had been held 
up before them; and Philoctetes, whoſe ſenſibility had been in- 
creaſed by misfortune, could not refrain from tears. Neſtor, who 
was ſo tranſported with admiration and delight at the diſcourſe of 
MexToR, that he was unable to ſpeak, embraced him with inef- 
fable tenderneſs: and the whole multitude cried out together, as 
if by a ſignal, © O ſtranger ! thy wiſdom has diſarmed us. Peace! 
Peace!” In the firſt interval of filence, Neſtor attempted to ſpeak : 
but the troops fearing he might ſtart ſome difficulty, again cried 
out, with the urmoſt impatience, “ Peace! Peace!“ and the chiefs 


found no way of putting them to ſilence, but by zoining in the 
exclamation. 


Neſtor, 
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Neſtor, perceiving that a ſet diſcourſe could not be heard, con- 
tented himſelf with ſaying, Lou ſee; O MenTor !' what wonders 
the words of a good man can produce. When wiſdom and virtue 
ſpeak, every paſſion is calm: our reſentment, however juſt, is 
changed into friendſhip; and our impatience for war, into a deſire 
of perpetual peace. The peace that you have offered, we accept.“ 


The chiefs, at the ſame time, ſtretched. out their hands, in token 
of their conſent. HOLM 


MENTOR now ran towards the gate of Salentum, to get it opened, 
and to acquaint Idomeneus that he might leave- the city without 
fear. In the mean time, Neſtor went up to TRLEMACc¹nHUS and em- 
braced him: My amiable young friend, ſaid he, thy father was 
the wiſeſt of all the princes of Greece: mayſt thou be favoured: 
with equal wiſdom, and with better fortune. Tlie ſimilitude of 
your perſons is great; and the remembrance of UI xssESs which 
that has revived, contributed to ſoften our reſentment.” Phalan- 
thus, though he was by nature fierce and unfeeling, and though 
he had never ſeen ULysses,. was: notwithſtanding touched at his 
misfortunes, and thoſe of his ſon: and the chiefs gathering round 
TEeLEMACHUS; were preſſing him to relate his adventures, when 
MEenToOR returned with Idomeneus, and the Cretan youth who fol- 
lowed in his-train.- | 


At the ſight of Idomeneus, the reſentment” of the” confederate 
nations began to revive; but MENTOR extinguiſhed the fire, before 
broke out: Why do we delay, ſaid he, to conclude this ſacred 
alliance, which the powers of Heaven ſhall witneſs and defend! 
May the Gods avenge its violation, by whomſoever it ſhall be vio- 
| lated! And may all the horrors of war, averted from the faithful 
and the innocent, deſcend upon the perjured and execrable head of 

| 2 D d | him, 
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him, whoſe ambition ſhall dare to trample upon the ſacred rights 

of this alliance! may he be deteſted both in Heaven and upon 
earth ; may he derive no advantage from his perfidy ; may the 
infernal furies, in the moſt horrid forms, excite in his breaſt ever- 
laſting rage and deſpair! let him periſh, without hope of burial ; 
let his limbs be the prey of vultures and of dogs! when he deſ- 
cends to the infernal regions, may the gulph of Tartarus receive 
him; and may he there ſuffer ſeverer torments, than thoſe of Tan- 
talus, Ixion, and the Danaides, for ever and for ever! But may this 
peace rather remain unſhaken, like the mountains of Atlas that 
fuſtain the Kies! may it be revered by every nation upon the earth, 
and its bleflings deſcend from generation to generation! may 
the names of thoſe who have made it, be held in admiration 
and love by our lateſt poſterity ! let it ſtand as a model for every 
peace, that ſhall be hereafter founded upon equity and good faith ! 
and let all nations that defire to ſecure happineſs by unanimity, 
follow the example of the people of Heſperia!” 


Idomeneus, and the reſt of the princes, then ratified the peace, 
upon the conditions that had been propoſed, by an oath; and 
twelve hoſtages were interchanged between them. TeLEMAcnus, 
by his own choice, was one of thoſe given by Idomeneus; but the 
allies would not conſent that MexnTor ſhould be another; inſiſting, 
that he ſhould remain with Idomeneus, that he might anſwer for his 
conduct, and ſuperintend his council, till his engagements ſhould 
be perfectly fulfilled. An hundred heifers as white as ſnow, and an 
hundred bulls of the ſame colour, having their horns gilt and 
adorned with garlands of flowers, were then ſacrificed between the 
camp and the city. The bellowing of the victims that fell under 
the ſacred knife, reſounded from the neighbouring hills; their 
blood flowed in a ſmoking torrent on every nde and the moſt 
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exquiſite wines were poured abundantly, in libations to the Gods: 
the aruſpices conſulted the entrails, ſtill panting with the remains 
of life; and the prieſts burnt an incenſe upon the altar, which 
roſe i in a cloud of fragrance, and perfumed all the plain. 


In the mean time, the ſoldiers on both ſides forgot that they had 
been enemies, and began to entertain each other with their adven- 
tures: they reſigned themſelves to a pleaſing relaxation after their 
labours, and tafted the ſweets of peace by anticipation. Many of 


' thoſe who had followed Idomeneus to the ſiege of Troy, recollected 


their acquaintance in the foldiers of Neſtor, with whom they had 
fought in the fame caufe: they embraced cach other with great 
affection ; and mutually related all that happened to them, after 
they had laid the magnificent city, that was the glory of Aſia, in 
ruins: they laid themſelves down upon the grafs, crowned them 
 felves with flowers, and rejoiced over the wine which had been 
brought in large vaſes from the city, t to celebrate the bleſſings of 


the day. 


During this ſcene of chearfulneſs and amity, MenTor cried out, 
as by a ſudden- impulſe, Henceforth, O ye kings and leaders! 
theſe aſſembled nations, although diſguiſed by various names, and 
governed by different chiefs, ſhall be one people! Thus do the 
Gods, who love the creatures of their power, delight to become 
the band of union between them. What is the race of man, but 
one family widely ſcattered upon the earth? All men by nature 
are brothers, and ſhould be mutually endeared by x brother's 
love: accurſed be thoſe impious barbarians, who ſeek for glory 
in the kindred blood, which differs but in name from their own ! 
War, indeed, is ſometimes neceſſary; but the neceſſity of war, is 
che reproach of man. Let ambitious royalty no more pretend, that 
war is to be deſired as the means of glory; for nothing can be 
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glorious that is inhuman. He, that would acquire glory at the 
expence of humanity, is a monſter, and not a man; nor can true 
glory be thus acquired: glory is nothing more than the radiance 
of virtue; and the virtue of a prince, is moderation and benevo- 
lence. The incenſe of adulation, may be offered to the vanity and 
the folly of a tyrant; but even thoſe that offer it, confeſs, in the 
ſecret language of their heart, that glory is leſs deſerved, in pro- 
portion as it is diſhoneſtly ſought. He ought to be lightly 


eſteemed of men, by whom men are ſo lightly eſteemed, that, to 


gratify a brutal vanity, he will deluge the earth with their blood. 
Happy is the prince, who loves his people, .and 1s beloved by them; 
who has confidence in his neighbours, and whoſe neighbours have 
confidence in him; who is ſo far from making war againſt them, 
that he prevents their making war againſt each other; and who 
can excite envy in foreign ſtates, only by the happineſs which he 
diffuſes through his own! Let your aſſemblies, then, O ye powers 
of Heſperia! be frequent: let all the princes that are now preſent, 
meet at leaſt once in three years, to confirm the preſent peace by 


a reiterated vow ; -to repeat your mutual promiſes, and deliberate 


upon your common interefts, While you poſleſs the plenty of this 
delightful country, united by the bands of peace, you will at 
home be glorious, and abroad invincible. Diſcard only, that 
internal fury, who aſcends from hell to torment mankind, can 
interrupt the felicity which is deſigned you by the Gods!“ 


Our readineſs to conclude a peace, replied Neſtor, is a ſufficient 
teſtimony, that we have been far from engaging in a war from vain 
glory, or with an unjuſt deſign of aggrandizing ourſelves at the 
expence of our neighbours. But what can be done, when, among 
the princes that ſurround us, there is one who acts by no law but 
his own intereſt, and loſes no opportunity of invading .the domi- 


nions of others? Do not imagine, that I am now ſpeaking of Ido- 


MENEUSs ; 
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meneus ; for, to him, I no longer impute ſuch a character: our 
danger now riſes only from Adraſtus, the king of the Daunians. 
This tyrant deſpiſes the Gods; and believes, that all the people 
upon earth are born only to contribute to his glory, by the molt 
abject ſervitude: he does not defire ſubjects, to whom he would 
ſtand in the double relation of king and father; he deſires only 
{ſlaves and worſhipers, and has directed divine honours to be paid 
him. The blind caprice of fortune has hitherto proſpered his un- 
dertakings. We were haſtening to attack Salentum, that we might 
ſuppreſs a power in its infancy, likely to become formidable, and 
be at liberty to turn our whole force againſt Adraſtus, who is 
already a powerful enemy. He has taken ſeveral towns from our 
allies, and has defeated the Crotonians in two battles. He ſcruples 
nothing to gratify his ambition; and if he can cruſh his enemies, 
he cares not whether it be by fraud or force: he has amaſſed great 
treaſures, his troops are well diſciplined and inured to war, he has 
experienced officers, and is well ſerved: he ſuperintends himſelf 
whatever is done by his orders; he ſeverely puniſhes the leaſt 
fault, and rewards ſervices with great liberality. He ſuſtains and 
animates his troops by his own courage; and if his conduct was 
regulated by equity and good faith, he would be a moſt accom- 
pliſhed prince : but he fears neither the vengeance of the Gods, 
Mor the reproaches of conſcience; and he conſiders reputation itſclf, 
as a mere phantom, by which weak minds only can be influenced. 
In his eſtimation, there is no real and ſubſtantial good, but the 
poſſeſſion of great riches, the power of inſpiring terror, and of 
trampling mankind under foot. His army will very ſoon entcr 
our dominions ; and if we cannot acquire ſtrength to reſiſt him by 
a general confederacy, all hope of liberty muſt ceaſe for ever. It 
3s not leſs the intereſt of Idomeneus, than of other powers, to 
oppoſe this tyrant, who will ſuffer nothing to be free that his 
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power can enflave. If we ſhould be vanquiſhed, Salentum muſt 
fall with us: let us, therefore, unite for our common defence, 
without delay.” While Neſtor was thus ſpeaking, they advanced 

towards the city; for Idomeneus had invited all the kings and 
principal officers, to paſs the night within the walls. 


The END of the ELEVENTH BOOK, 
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HE allies had now pitched their tents; and the field was 
covered with rich pavilions of all colours, in which the 
weary Heſperians reſigned themſelves to ſleep. In the mean time, 
the princes and their retinue having entered the city, were ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment, to ſee ſo many magnificent buildings, which 
had riſen in ſo ſhort a time; a city, of which ſo formidable a war 
had retarded neither the growth nor the decoration. | 


They admired'the wiſdom and vigilance of Idomeneus, who had 
founded fo ſplendid a kingdom; and concluding, that the confe- 
deracy againſt the Daunians, would acquire great ſtrength by the 
acceſſion of ſuch an ally, they invited him to come into it. Ido» 
meneus thought it reaſonable to comply, and promiſed them troops 
but as MENTOR was perfectly acquainted with all that was neceſ- 
ſary to render a kingdom flouriſhing, he had reaſon to believe, that 
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the power of Idomeneus was not ſo great in reality, as in appear 


ance ; he, therefore, took him _ and addreſſed him to this 


effect. 


Jou ſee, that our endeavours have not been unſucceſsful: we 
have ſecured Salentum from deſtruction, but you only can raiſe 
her to glory: the government of the people depends upon you 
and it is your taſk to emulate the wiſdom of Minos, and ſhew that 
you are worthy of your deſcent. I continue to ſpeak freely to 
you, ſuppoſing that you love truth, and deſpiſe flattery. While 
theſe princes were praiſing your e I could not but 
refle& in ſilence upon your temerity.” At the word temerity, Ido- 
meneus changed countenance; his eyes ſparkled, his cheeks 
glowed, and he was on the point of interrupting MexnTor by ex- 
preſſions of reſentment. © I ſee, ſays ME xx rox, in a voice that was 
modeſt and reſpectful, though not faltering or irreſolute, that the 
word temerity has given you offence; and I confeſs, that if it had been- 
uſed by any other than myſelf, your diſpleaſure would have been 
juſt: for there is a reſpect due to kings; and they have a jealous 
ſenſibility, which even thoſe who reprove them, ſhould be careful 
not to wound. To them, the voice of truth is ſufficiently diſpleaſ- 
ing, however gentle the terms: but I hoped, that you would have 
permitted me to ſpeak of your faults, without a ſtudied ſoftneſs 
of expreſſion ; that you would have indulged me in my deſign of 
accuſtoming you to hear things called by their names, and of 
teaching you to diſcover what others think, when their reſpect ſap- 
preſſes their thought: if you would not reſign yourſelf to volun- 
tary deception, you mult always conceive more than is ſaid, when 
the ſubject is to your diſadvantage. As to myſelf, I am ready to 
ſoften my expreſlions, if they muſt be ſoftened ; but it would 
ſurely be more for your intereſt, that a man, abſolutely neutral in 
your affairs, without intereſt, connection, or dependance, ſhould, 


when 
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when he ſpeaks to you in private, ſpeak plain. No other will ever 
dare to do it; you will be condemned to ſee truth imperfectly; 


you will be a ſtranger to her face, for ſhe will never _—_ before 
you but in a gaudy veil.” ' 


Idomeneus, whoſe firſt impatience had already ſubſided, began 
now to be aſhamed of his weakneſs: Lou ſee, ſaid he to Men- 
rok, what conſtant flattery will do. I owe, to you, the preſerva- 
tion of my new kingdom; and there is no truth, that I ſhall not 
think myſelf happy to hear from your lips. Remember, with pity, 
that I have been long tainted with the poiſon of adulation ; and 
that, even in my misfortunes, I was ſtill a ſtranger to truth. Alas! 
no man has ever loved me enough, to ſay what he thought I ſhould: 
be diſpleaſed to hear.” 


The heart of Idomeneus melted as he ſpoke, the tears ſtarted to 
his eyes, and he embraced ME x Tron with great tenderneſs. It is 
with the utmoſt regret, ſaid MexnTos, that I give you pain; but 1 
am conſtrained ; I cannot betray you, by concealing truth: could 
you act otherwiſe in my place? If you have always been deceived 
till now, it was becauſe you choſe to be deceived; it was becauſe 
you feared to find ſincerity in thoſe, that were to give you counſel. 
Have you ſought thoſe who were moſt diſintereſted, thoſe who 
were molt likely to contradict you? have you preferred ſuch, as 
were leaſt devoted to your pleaſure, and their own intereſt ; ſuch, 
as appeared moſt capable of oppoſing your paſſions when they 
were irregular, and your ſentiments when they were unjuſt? When 
you have detected a flatterer, have you baniſhed him from your 
preſence ; and withdrawn your confidence from thoſe whom you 
ſuſpected? Have you done what thoſe do, who love truth, and 
deſerve to know it? have you now fortitude, to ſuffer the humili- 
ation of hearing thoſe truths, by which you are condemned ? Let 
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me make the experiment: I muſt again tell you, that what has 


gained you ſo much praiſe, deferves cenſure. While you are ſur-. 


rounded with enemies, and yet a foreigner in the country, you dream 
only of adorning your new city with magnificent buildings: to 
This, as you have confeſſed to me, you have ſacrificed your repoſe, 
and in this you have exhauſted your wealth. You have thought 
ncither of augmenting your people, nor of cultivating the country: 
does not your power depend wholly upon a numerous people, and 
a country highly cultivated for their ſubſiſtence ? A long peace is 
neceſſary, at the firſt eſtabliſhment of a ſtate, for encreaſing the 
people; and you ought, at preſent, to think of nothing, but agri- 
culture and legiſlation. You have been hurried, by a vain ambi- 
tion, to the brink of a precipice; and to gain the appearance of 
being great, you have ſapped the foundations of ſubſtantial gran- 
deur. Let theſe errors be corrected without delay; fuſpend all theſe 
works of idle magnificence ; renounce the pomp, that will reduce 
your new city to ruins; releaſe your people from fatigue, and 
endeavour to facilitate marriage by procuring them plenty. Re- 
member, that you are a king, only in proportion as you have ſub- 
jects to govern ; and that the meaſure of your power, is not the 


extent of your dominions, but the number of their inhabitants. 


Let your territory be fertile, however ſmall ; and let it ſwarm with 
people, at once well diſciplined and induſtrious: and if you can 
make theſe people love you, you will be more powerful, more 


happy,and more glorious, than all the conquerors that have ravaged 
the earth.“ | e 


« What ſhall 1 do then, ſaid Idomeneus, with reſpect to the 


_ princes, that have ſolicited me to join the confederacy? ſhall 1 


confeſs to them the weakneſs of my ſtate? It is, indeed, true, that 
have neglected agriculture, and even commerce, notwithſtanding 
the uncommon advantages of my ſituation; I thought only of 

7 To making 
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making a magnificent city: but muſt I, then, my dear MexTos, 
diſhonour myſelf in the preſence of ſo many kings, by acknow- 
Hedging my indiſcretion? If it muſt be done, I will doit; and1 
will do it readily, whatever mortification I ſuffer: for you have 
taught me, that a king is born for his people, owes himſelf wholly 
to them, and ought always to prefer the public welfare to his own 
reputation.” 


« This ſentiment, ſaid MEnTos, is worthy the father of his 
people; and for this, and not for the vain magnificence of your 
city, I reverence you as a king worthy of the name. But your 
Honour muſt be preſerved, even for the advantage of your ſlate 
leave this to me: I will make theſe princes believe, that you are 
engaged to eſtabliſh Ur vssEs, if he is yet living, or his fon, if he 
is dead, in the government of his kingdom, and drive the ſuitors 
of PrxRLO/ RE from Ithaca by force. They will at once perceive, 
that this cannot be effected without numerous troops; and will, 
therefore, readily conſent, that you ſhall at firſt afford them but a 
8 aſfiſtance againſt che Daunians.” 


At thefe n Idomeneus aca like a man, ſuddenly re- 
lieved from a burden that was cruſhing him by its weight: This, 
indeed, faid he, my dear MenTor, will preſerve my reputation, 
and the honour of this riſing city, by hiding its weakneſs from 
the neighbouring ſtates. But with what appearance of truth can 
it be pretended, that I am about to ſend troops to Ithaca, for the 
eſtabliſhment of Ul xss Es, or at leaſt of TeLEMacuvs, while Tere 
MacHus himſelf is engaged in a war againſt the Daunians?” „Be 
in no pain about that, replied Mero; I will ſay nothing that is 
falſe. The veſſels that you are fitting out to eſtabliſh your com- 
merce, will ſail to the coaſt of Epirus, and will effe& two purpoſes 
at onee: they will bring back the foreign merchants, whom high. 
IR 8 duties 
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duties have driven from Salentum; and they will ſeek intelligence 
of ULyssEs: if he is ſtill living, he cannot be far from the ſeas 
that divide Greece from Italy; and it has been confidently reported, 

that he has been ſcen among the Phenicians. But if UL vssEs 
ſhould not be found, your veſſels will render an important ſervice 
to his ſon : they will ſpread terror, with the name of TEILEMACRHus, 
through all Ithaca and the neighbouring country, where it is now 
believed that he is dead as well as his father: the ſuitors of PENE“ 
LOPE Will be ſtruck with aſtoniſhment to learn, that he is return- 
ing with the forces. of a powerful ally ; the Ithacans will be awed 
into obedience ; and PENELoOPE will be encouraged to perſiſt in her 
refuſal of a ſecond huſband. Thus will you render ſervice to 
TELEMACnus, while he is rendering ſervice. to you, by taking your 
place in the confederacy againſt the Daunians.” * Happy is the 
king, ſaid Idomeneus, that is favoured with ſuch counſel ; but 
doubly happy is he, who feels its importance, and: improves it to 
his advantage! A wiſe and faithful friend is better than a victo- 
rious army: yet kings too often. withdraw their confidence from 
the faithful and the wiſe, of whoſe virtue they. ſtand in awe ;. and 
reſign themſelves to flatterers, of whoſe perfidy they have no dread. 
I fell myſelf into that fatal error; and. I will relate to you the miſ- 
fortunes that I drew upon myſelf, by a connection with a falſe 
friend, who. flattered my paſlions, in * that, in my turn, I 
ſhould gratify his.“ 


MENTOR found it eaſy. to convince the allieg, that Idomeneus 
qQught to take charge of the affairs of TELETMAc¹us, while TeLE- 
Achs was, on his behalf, engaged in the confederacy ; and they 
were well ſatisfied to have, among, them, the ſon of the great 
UL yssEs, with a hundred Cretan youth, whom Idomeneus had. 
gut under his command: theſe young men were the flower of the 
nobility, whom Idomeneus had brought Eben their native country, 
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and whom Mewrox had adviſed him to ſend in this expedition. 

« It is neceſlary, ſaid he, to increaſe the number of your people 
during peace; but, to prevent a national inſenſibility to military 
honour, and ignorance of military art, it is proper to ſend the 
young nobility into foreign ſervice : this, by connecting the idea 
of a ſoldier's character, with that of noble deſcent and elevated 
rank, will be ſufficient to kindle and keep alive a- national ſenſe of 
glory, a love of arms, a patience of fatigue, a contempt of death; 
and even an experimental knowledge of the art of war:” 


The confederate princes departed from Salentum, well content 
with Idomeneus, and charmed with the wiſdom of MexTor. They 
were alſo highly pleaſed to be accompanied by TzLEMacyus: but 

TELEMACHUS was overwhelmed with grief, when he came to part 
with his friend. While the kings were taking their leave of 1do- 
meneus, and vowing. to preſerve their alliance inviolable for ever, 
MenToR held. TeLEMaAcuvs to his breaſt in a tranſport of ſilent ten- 
derneſs, and. found himſelf wet with his tears: © I have no joy,. 
ſaid TELEMACHus, in the ſearch of glory; 1 feel no paſſion but 
grief, at our ſeparation; and think that the fatal time is returned;. 
when the Egyptians forced me, from your arms, to a diſtant. 
country, without hope of ſeeing you again.” MenTor ſoothed 
him with: words of gentleneſs and comfort: This ſeparation, . 
ſaid he, is very different from that in Egypt; it is voluntary, it will 
be ſhort,. and it will be rewarded with glory. You muſt love me, 
my ſon, with Jeſs tenderneſs, and more fortitude z. you muſt ac-- 
cuſtom yourſelf to my abſence; for the time is coming, when we 
muſt part for ever! and you ſhould learn what is right, rather 
from the inſpiration of wiſdom and virtue, than from the preſence: 
af. MexnTos.” 


The: 
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The Goddeſs, who was concealed under the figure of Men rox, 
then covered TELEMACH¹HUs with her Egis, and diffaſed within him 
the ſpirit of wiſdom and foreſight, of intrepid courage and gentle 
moderation, virtues which ſo rarely meet: Go, ſaid ſhe, where- 
ever you are called by duty, without conſidering whether it be 
dangerous or ſafe: a prince-may avoid danger, with leſs diſgrace, 
by declining a war, than by keeping aloof in battle. The courage 
of him who commands others, ſhould never be doubtful :_ if it is 
deſirable that a nation ſhould preſerve its prince, it is ſtill more 
deſirable that the prince ſhould preſerve his honour. Remember, 
that the commander of others, ſhould alſo be their example, and 
excite the courage of his army by a diſplay of his own. Fear no 
danger, then, O TeLEMacxvs! but rather periſh in the combat, 
than bring your valour into queſtion. The ſycophants, who would 
appear moſt forward in perſuading you not to expoſe yourſelf to 
danger, when danger is become neceſſary; would be the firſt to 
whiſper that you wanted courage, if you ſhould take their advice. 
Do not, however, incur danger unneceſſarily: courage is a virtue, 
only in proportion as it is directed by prudence; without prudence, 
it 1s a ſenſeleſs contempt of life, a mere brutal ardour. Precipitate 
courage ſecures no advantage: he, who, in danger, does not poſ- 
ſeſs the perfect recollection of his mind, is rather furious than 
brave ; and is ſuperior to fear, only as he is incapable of thought: 
in proportion as he is free from perturbation, he is timid ; and if 
he does not fly, is in confuſion: his mind is not at liberty to diſ- 
penſe proper orders; nor to ſeize and improve the tranſient but 
important opportunities, which ariſe, in battle, of diſtreſſing the 
-cnemy, and doing ſervice to his country. If he has the ardour of 
a ſoldier, he has not the difcernment of a commander: neither 
Has he that courage, which is requiſite even in the private man-; 
tor the private man ought to preſerve, in the heat of action, ſuch 
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preſence of mind, as is neceſſary to underſtand and obey the orders 
of his officer. He that expoſes himſelf raſhly, interrupts the or- 
der and diſcipline of the troops, gives an example of pernicious 
temerity, and frequently expoſes the whole army to irretrievable 
diſadvantages. Thoſe, who prefer the gratification of their own. 
idle ambition, to the ſecurity of a — W deſerve rather 
puniſhment than reward. 


« Be careful, my dear ſon, to avoid precipitation even in the- 
purſuit of glory; for glory is to be acquired, only by waiting in 
patient tranquillity for the moment of advantage. Virtue is more 
revered, in proportion as ſhe appears to be quiet, placid, and unaſ- 
fuming. As the neceſſity of expoſing yourſelf to danger increaſes,. 
ſo ſhould your expedients, your foreſight, and your courage. Re- 
member alſo to avoid whatever may draw upon, you'the envy of- 
your aſſociates, and never let the ſucceſs of another excite envy in 
you: give praiſe liberally, to- whatever: ſhall merit: praiſe ; yet; 
never commend. a mixed character indiſcriminately ; diſplay the 
good with. pleaſure, hide the. bad, and let it not be remembered: 
but with compaſſion. Never decide in the preſence of old com-- 
manders, who have all the experience that you want: hear their 
opinions with deference, conſult them, ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the 
moſt ſkilful, and never be aſhamed to attribute your beſt actions 
to their counſel. | 


* Laſtly, never liſten to any diſcourſe, which-tends to make you 
jealous or miſtruſtful of other chiefs. Speak your mind to them 
with confidence and ingenuity. If you think their behaviour to 
you has been exceptionable, open your heart to them at once, and 
tell them why you think ſo: if * are * of feeling the noble 
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generoſity of this conduct, they will be delighted with it; and 
you will find no difficulty, in obtaining from them all the conceſ- 
ſions that you can reaſonably expect. If their inſenſibility is ſo 
groſs, that the rectitude of this behaviour is loſt upon them; you 
will, at leaſt, have gained an experimental knowledge of what 
may be expected from them; you will order matters ſo, that you 
may have no more conteſt with them during the war; and you will 


| have nothing to reproach yourſelf with, on their account. But, 


above all, be careful never to drop the leaſt hint of your diſplea- 
ſure, before the ſycophants who are ever buſy to ſow jealouſy and: 
diviſion. I will remain here, continued MENToxr, to aſſiſt Idome- 
neus in taking thoſe meaſures, which are indiſpenſibly neceſſary 
for the good of his people; and for compleating the correction of 
thoſe faults, which evil counſellors and flatterers have ſeduced 


him to commit, in the eſtabliſhment of his new kingdom.” 


At this flight cenſure of Idomeneus, TELEMacnvs could not help 
expreſſing ſome ſurprize at his conduct, not without ſome mixture 
of contempt. But MN roR checked him in a tone of ſeverity : 
« Do you wonder, ſaid he, that the moſt eſtimable of men, are 
men ſtill; and, among the innumerable ſnares and perplexities 
which are inſeparable from royalty, diſcover ſome traces of human 
infirmity? In Idomeneus, the ideas of pomp and magnificence 
have been planted and nurtured from his youth; and where is the 
philoſopher, who, in his place, would always: have been ſuperior 
to flattery? He has, indeed, ſuffered himſelf to be too much influ- 
enced, by thoſe in whom he confided ; but the wiſeſt kings, what- 
ever is their precaution, are often deceived. A king cannot do 
every thing himſelf; he muſt, therefore, have miniſters, and in 
theſe miniſters he muſt confide: beſides, a king cannot knov 
thoſe that ſurround him, ſo well as they are known by others; for, 
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in his preſence, they never appear without a maſk ; and every 
artiſice that cunning can deviſe, is practiſed to deceive him. Alas! 
my dear TsL.sMAcuus, your own experience will confirm this truth 
but too well. We never find either the virtues or abilities in man- 
kind, that we ſeek; and with whatever diligence and penetration 
we ftudy their characters, we are every day miſtaken in our con- 
cluſions. We can never avail the public of all the virtues and 
abilities chat we find; for the beſt men have their p-2judices, their 
averſions, and their jealouſies; they will ſeldom , Sup any opinion, 
however ſingular, or venounce any foible, however pernicious. 
The greater the dominion, the more numerous muſt be the mini- 
ſtry; for there will be more that the prince cannot do himſelf, and 
therefore more that he muſt do by others: and the greater the 
number of thoſe to whom he muſt delegate his authority, the more 
liable he is to be ſomewhere miſtaken in his choice, He who is 
ſevere cenſor of kings to-day, would to-morrow govern muc 
worſe than thoſe whom he condemns; and if he was intruſted with 
the ſame power, would commit the ſame faults, and many others 
much greater. A private ſtation, if a man has ſome degree of 
natural eloquence, conceals defects, diſplays ſhining talents to ad- 
vantage, and makes him appear worthy of all the poſts that he does 
not fill: but authority brings a man's abilities to a ſevere teſt, and 
diſcovers great faults, which the ſhades of obſcurity concealed. 
Greatneſs reſembles thoſe glaſſes, which repreſent every object 
larger than it is: every defect ſeems to expand in an elevated ſitu- 
ation; where things, in themſelves ſmall, are, in their conſequences, 
great, and the ſlighteſt faults excite vehement oppoſition. A prince 
is an individual, whoſe conduct the whole world is perpetually 
employed to watch, and diſpoſed to condemn. He is judged with 
the utmoſt rigour by thoſe, who can only gueſs at his ſituation; 
who have not the leaſt ſenſe of the difficulties that attend it; and 
who expect, that, to anſwer their ideas of perfection, he ſhould be 
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no longer a man. A king, however, can be no more: his good- 
neſs and his wiſdom are bounded by his nature; he has humours, 
paſſions, and habits, which it is impoſſible he ſhould always ſur- 
mount; he is continually beſet by ſelf-intereſt and cunning ; he 
never finds the aſſiſtance that he ſeeks; he is perpetually led into 
miſtakes, ſometimes by his own paſlions, and ſometimes by thoſe of 
his miniſters; and can ſcarce repair one fault, before he falls 
into another. Such is the ſituation, even of thoſe kings, who have 
moſt wiſdom, and moſt virtue; and the longeſt and beſt reign is too 
ſhort, and too defective, to correct, at the end, what has undeſignedly 
been done amiſs in the beginning. Such evils are inſeparable 
from royalty; and human weakneſs muſt fink under ſuch a load. 
Kings ſhould be pitied and excuſed: ſhould not they be pitied, 
who are called to the government of an innumerable multitude; 
whoſe wants are infinite, and who cannot but keep every faculty 
of thoſe who would govern them well, upon the ſtretch? Or, to 
ſpeak freely, are not men to be pitied, for their neceſſary ſubjection 
to a mortal like themſelves? A God only can fulfil the duties of 
dominion. The prince, however, is not leſs to be pitied than the 
people ; a weak and imperfect creature; the governor of. a corrupt 
and deceitful multitude !” 


„% But, ſaid Terrearacnus with ſome vivacity,. Idomeneus has 
already loſt Crete, the kingdom of his anceſtors, by his indiſcrc- 
tion ; and he would have loſt Salentum, which- he- is founding in 
its ſtead, if it had not. been preſerved by your wiſdom.“ 


« I confeſs, replied Mxvrox, that Idomeneus has been guilty of 
great faults: but, look through Greece, and every. other country 
upon earth, and ſee, Whether among thoſe that are moſt improved, 
you can find one prince, that is not, in many inſtances, inexcuſable. 
The greateſt men have, in their natural diſpoſition, and the conſti- 
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tutional character of their minds, defects which ſometimes miſlead 
them; and the beſt men are thoſe, who have fortitude to acknow- 
ledge theſe defects, and make conſcience of repairing the gniſchicfs 
that they produce. Do you imagine, that ULysses, the great 
ULyssEs your father, who is conſidered as an example by all the 
ſovereigns of Greece, is without weakneſs and imperfection? If 
he had not been faysured with the perpetual guidance and pro- 
tection of MIN ENVA, how often would he have ſunk under the 
dangers and difficulties, to which the wanton malignity of fortune 
has expoſed him? How often has the Goddeſs reſtrained and cor- 
rected him, that he might walk on, in the path of virtue, till he 
arrived at glory! And when you ſhall fee him reign, in all the 
ſplendor of his excellence, in Ithaca, do not expect to find him 
perfect. He has been the admiration of Greece, of Aſia, and of 
all the iſlands of the ſea, notwithſtanding his failings, which, 
among the ſhining wonders of his character, are forgotten. If 
| you, alſo, can thus admire him; and, by a happy emulation of his 
wiſdom and his virtue, tranſplant them into your own boſom ; you 
will need no other happineſs or honour, _ 


e Accuſtom yourſelf, not to expect, from the greateſt men, more 
than human nature can effect: it is common, for the inexperience 
and preſumption of youth, to indulge a ſeverity of judgment, which 
leads them to condemn the characters that they ought to imitate, 
and produces an hopeleſs indocility. You ought, not only to love, 
reſpe&, and imitate your father, notwithſtanding his imperfec- 
tions; but you ought alſo very highly to eſteem Idomeneus, not- 
withſtanding ſuch parts of his character and conduct as I have 
ſhewn to deſerve cenſure. He is naturally fincere, upright, equi- 
table, Kind, and munificent ; his courage is perfect; and he ſpon- 
taneouſly deteſts fraud, the moment he perceives it: all his external 
qualifications are great, and ſuitable to his rank: his ingenuous 
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diſpoſition to acknowledge his errors, his mild and patient endur- 


ance of my ſevere reprehenſion, his fortitude againſt himſelf to 


make public reparations for his faults, and thus to place himſelf 


above the cenſure of others; are indubitable teſtimonies, that he 
has true greatneſs of mind. There are ſome faults, from which a 
man of little merit may be preſerved, by good fortune, or by good 
counſel ;. but it is only by an effort of the moſt exalted virtue, that 
a king, who has been ſo long ſeduced by flattery, can correct his 
faults: it is more glorious thus to riſe, than never to have fallen. 
The faults of Idomeneus are ſuch; as almoſt all kings have com- 
mitted ; but his reparation is ſuch, as has been made by none. As 


for myſelf, while I reproved, I admired him; for he permitted my 


reproof: and do you admire him alſo, my dear TrIEMACHus! it is 
leſs for his reputation, than your advantage, that. I give you this. 
counſel.” | 


By this diſcourſe, MEenTor made TELEMacnvs ſenſible, that he, 
who judges with ſeverity of others, endangers his. own virtue; 
eſpecially, if they are diſtreſſed by the perplexities and difficulties. 
of government. But it is now, ſaid-he, time to part. Farewel!” 
I will wait here, my dear Ter £Macnvus, for your return. Remem- 
ber, that thoſe who fear the Gods, have nothing to fear from men! 


You will be expoſed to extream danger ;. but remember, that you: 
will never be forſaken by Minerva !”. 


At this moment, Terzmacnus became conſcious to the prefence - 
of the Goddeſs ; and he wonkd bave known that it was-the very 
voice of Mixzxva that had inſpired him with fortitude, if ſhe had 
not immediately recalled the image of Mrxrox to his mind, by 
addreſſing him in the character ſhe had aſſumed : Remember, 
faid ſhe, my ſon, the care which I. took, during your infancy, to 
render you as wile and as-brave as your father! do nothing that. 
is unworthy of his example, or of. me precepts.” 
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The ſan had already riſen, and tinged the ſummits of the moun- 
tuins with gold, when the confederate kings departed from Salen- 
rum, and returned to their people. The troops that had been en- 

eamped round the city, now began to march under their leaders; 
their pikes roſe like a foreſt on every fide ; their ſhields glittered 
in the ſun; and a cloud of duſt aſcended to the ſky. The kings 
were congucted to the plain by Idomeneus and MzxTor, who 
attended them to a- confiderable diftanee from the city. At laſt 
they parted, having given and received reciprocal teſtimonies of 
fincere friendſhip. And the allies being now acquainted with the 
true character of Idomeneus, which had fuffered ſo much by miſ- 
repreſentation, had no doubt, but that the peace would be laſting : - 
they had, indeed, formed their judgment of him, not from his 
natural ſentiments, but from the pernicious counſel of flatterers, . 
which he had implicitly taken. 


When che army was gone, Idomenens” led Menrox into every 
quarter of the city. © Let us ſee, faid Men rox, how many people 
you have, as well in the city as the country; let us number the 
whole; and let us alſo examine, how many of them are huſband- - 
men. Let us enquire, how much corn, wine, oil, and other neceſ- 
faries, your lands will produce one year with another: we ſhall 
then know, whether your country wilt ſubſiſt its inhabitants, and . "== 
whether it will yield a furplas for foreign trade. Let us alfo ſee - 
how many veſſels you have, and how many ſailors to man them, 
that we may be able to judge of your ſtrength.“ He then viſited 

the port, and went on board every veſſel; he informed himſelf of 


the ſeveral ports to which they traded, what merchandize they * 
carried out, and what they brought back in return; what was the 
expence of the voyage ; what were. the: loans of the merchants to 1 


each other, and what trading ſocieties were eſtabliſhed among 
them, that he might know whether their articles were equitable, 
and.. 
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and faithfully obſerved. He alſo enquired, what was the riſk of 
the ſeveral voyages, and to what loſſes the trade was expoſed, that 


ſuch reſtrictions might be made as would prevent the ruin of the 


merchants, who ſometimes, from too eager a deſire of gain, under- 


take what they are not in a condition to accompliſh. 


45 He ordered that bankruptcy ſhould be oupibed with great ſeve- 


rity, becauſe it is generally the effect of raſhneſs and indiſcretion, 
if not of fraud: he alſo formed regulations, by which bankrupt- 
cies might caſily be prevented : he obliged the merchaats to give 
an account of their effects, their profits, their expences, and their 
undertakings, to magiſtrates eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe: he or- 


dered, that they ſhould never be permitted to riſk the property of 
another, nor more than half their own; that they ſhould undertake, 
by aſſociation, what they could not undertake ſingly ; and that the 
obſervance of the conditions of ſuch aſſociation, ſhould be inforced 


by ſevere peflalties. He ordered alſo, that trade ſhould be per- 
fectly open and free; and, inſtead of loading it with impoſts, that 
every merchant, who brought the trade of a new nation to the port 
of Salentum, ſhould be intitled to a reward. 


Theſe regulations brought people in crowds from all parts, and 
the trade of Salentum was like the flux and reflux of the ſea ; riches 
flowed in upon it, with an impetuous abundance, like wave im- 
pelling wave; every thing was freely brought in and carried out 
of the port; every thing that was brought was uſeful, and every 
thing that was carried out, left ſomething of greater advantage in 
its ſtead. Juſtice preſided over the port, which was the center of 
innumerable nations, with inflexible ſeverity ; and from the lofty 
towers, that were at once its ornament and defence, freedom, inte- 


grity, and honour, ſeemed to call together the merchants of the 


remoteſt regions of the earth: and theſe merchants, whether they 
Came 
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eame from the ſhores of the Eaſt, where the ſun riſes from the 
parting wave to begin the day; or from that boundleſs ocean, where, 


wearied with his courſe, he extinguiſhes his fires ; all lived toge- 
ther in Salentum, as in brown! native country, with ſecurity and 


peace. 


Mx rox then viſited the magazines, warehouſes, and manufac- 
torics, of the interior part of the city. He prohibited the ſale of 
all foreign commodities, that might introduce luxury or effemi- 
nacy: he regulated the dreſs, and the proviſions, of the inhabi- 
tants of every rank; and the furniture, the ſize; and ornaments 
of their houſes. He alſo prohibited all ornaments of ſilver and 
gold: © I know but one thing, ſaid he to Idomeneus, that can ren- 
der your people modeſt in their expences, the example of their 
prince: it is neceſſary, that there ſhould be a. certain dignity in 
your appearance; but your authority will be ſufficigntly marked 
by the guards, and the great officers of your court, that will always 
attend you. As to your dreſs, be content with the fineſt cloth of a 
purple colour: let the dreſs of your principal officers, be of cloth 
equally fine; and let your own be diſtinguiſhed, only by the 
colour, and a flight embroidery of gold round the edge: different 
colours will ſerve to diſtinguiſh different conditions, without either - 
gold, or ſilver, or jewels; and let theſe Sen be regulated by 
birth. | 


<« Put the moſt ancient and illuſtrious nobility in the firſt. rank: 
| thoſe, who are diſtinguiſhed by perſonal merit, and the authority 
of office, will be. content to ſtand ſecond to thoſe,” who have been 
long in poſſeſſion of hereditary honour... Men, who are not noble 
by deſcent, will readily yield precedence to thoſe. that are, if you 
take care not to encourage a falſe opinion of themſelves, by raiſing 
them too ſuddenly and too high; and never fail to gratify thoſe 
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with praiſe, who are modeſt in proſperity. No diſtinction ſo little 
excites envy, as that which is derived from anceſtors by a long 


« To ſtimulate virtue, and excite an emulation to ſerve the ſtate, 
it will be ſufficient to reward public merit with honorary diſtinc- 
tions, a crown or a ſtatue, which may be made the foundation of 
a new nobility, for the children of thoſe to whom they are de- 
creed. | l 


„ The habit of perſons of the firſt rank, may be white, bordered 
with a fringe of gold: they may alſo be diſtinguiſned by a gold 
ring on their ſinger, and a medal of gold impreſſed with your 
image hanging from their neck. Thoſe of the ſecond rank, may 
be dreſſed in blue, with a filver fringe, and be diſtinguiſhed by 
the ring without the medal, The third rank may be drefled in 
green, and wear the medal without either fringe or ring. The 
colour of the fourth claſs, may- be a full yellow ; the fifth, a pale 
red; the ſixth, a mixture of red and white; and the ſeventh, a 
mixture of white and yellow. Dreſſes of theſe different colours, 
will ſufficiently diſtinguiſh the freemen of your ſtate, into ſeven 
claſſes. The habit of ſlaves ſhould be dark grey: and thus, each 
will be diſtinguiſhed according to his condition, without expence; 
and every art which can only gratify pride, will be baniſhed from 
Salentum. All the artificers, which. are now employed ſo much to 
the diſadvantage of their country, will betake themfelves to ſuch 
arts as are ufeful, which are few; or to commerce, or agriculture, 
No change muſt: ever be ſuffered to take place, either in the qua- 
lity of the ſtuff, or the form of the garment: men are, by nature, 
formed for ſerious and important employments ; and it is unworthy 
of them, to invent affected novelties in the cloaths that cover them, 
or to ſuffer the women, whom ſuch employment wound leſs dif. 
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grace, to fall into an extravagance to contemptible and perni- 
cious.” a | 


Thus MenTos, like a ſkilful gardener, who lops from his fruit 
trees the uſeleſs wood, endeavoured to retrench the parade that 
inſenſibly corrupts the manners, and to reduce every thing to a 
frugal and noble ſimplicity. He regulated even the proviſions, not 
of the ſlaves only, but thoſe of the higheſt rank: What a ſhame 
is it, ſaid he, that men of exalted ſtations, ſhould place their ſupe- 
riority in eating ſuch food, as effeminates the mind, and ſubverts 
the conſtitution! they ought to value themſelves for the regula- 
tion of their own deſires, for their power of diſpenſing good to 
others, and for the reputation which the exerciſe of private and 
public virtue will neceſſarily procure. To the ſober and temperate, 
the ſimpleſt food is always pleaſant; and the ſimpleſt food only, 
can produce the moſt vigorous health, and give at once capacity 
and diſpoſition for the pureſt and the higheſt enjoyments. Your 
meal ſhould conſiſt of the beſt food; but it ſhould always be plainly 
dreſſed: the art of cookery, is the art of poiſoning mankind, by 


rendering appetite ſtill importunate, when the wants of nature are 
ſupplied.” 


Idomeneus eaſily conceived that he had done wrong, in N 
ing the inhabitants of this new city, to corrupt and cffeminate 
their manners, by violating the ſumptuary laws of Minos; but 
Mex ron further convinced him, that the revival of thoſe laws would 
produce little effect, if the king did not give them force by his ex- - 
ample: he, therefore, immediately regulated his own table, where 
he admitted only plain food, ſuch as he had caten with other Gre- 
cian princes at the fiege of Troy, with the fineſt bread, and a ſmall 
quantity of the wine of the country, which was generous and well 
a G g flavoured. 
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flavoured. No man dared to murmur at a regulation, which the- 
king impoſed upon himſelf ; and the profuſion and falſe delicacy 
of the table, were given up without a ſtruggle. 


Mezxtor ſuppreſſed alſo two kinds of muſic; the ſoft and effe- 
minate ſtrains, which diſſolve the ſoul into languiſhment and de- 
ſire; and the Bacchanalian airs, that tranſport it with: cauſeleſs, 


tumultuous, and opprobrious. joy: he allowed only that ſacred and 


ſolemn harmony, which, in the temples of the Gods, kindles de- 
votion, and celebrates heroic virtue. To the temples alſo, he con- 
ſined the ſuperb. ornaments of architecture, columns, pediments, 
and porticos: he gave models, in a ſimple but elegant ſtile of 
building, for houſes, that would contain a numerous family, on 
a moderate extent of ground; ſo deligned, that they ſhould be at 
once pleaſant and convenient; that they ſhould have a healthful 
aſpect, and apartments ſufficiently ſeparated from each other; that 
order and decency might be eaſily preſerved, and that they might 


be repaired at a ſmall expence. He ordered, that every houſe 


above the middling claſs, ſhould have a hall, and a ſmall periftyle, 
with ſeparate chambers for all the free perſons of the family; but 
he prohibited, under ſevere penaltics, the ſuperfluous number and 
magnificence of apartments, that oſtentation and luxury had intro- 
duced. Houſes erected upon theſe models, according to the ſize of 
the family, ſerved to embelliſh one part of the city at a ſmall 
expence, and give it a regular appearance; while the other part, 
which was already finiſhed according to the caprice and vanity of 
individuals, was, notwithſtanding its magniſficence, leſs pleaſing 
and convenient. This city was built in a very thort time; becauſe 
the neighbouring coaſt of Greece furniſhed very ſkilful architects, 
and a great number of maſons repaired thither from Epirus, and 
other countries, upon the promiſe, that, after they had finiſhed 


6 | their 
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their work, they ſhould be eſtabliſned in the neighbourhood of 


Salentum, where land ſhould be granted them to _ and where 
they would n to people the country. 


painting and 3 were arts, which MENTOR thought ſhould 


by no means be proſcribed ; but he permitted the practice of them 


to few. He eſtabliſned a ſchool under maſters of an exquiſite 
taſte, by whom the performances of the pupils were examined: 


There ſhould be no mediocrity, ſays he, in the arts which are 


not neceſſary to life; and, conſequently, no youth ſhould be per- 
mitted to practiſe them, but ſuch as have a genius to excel; 
others were deſigned, by nature, for leſs noble occupations; and 


may be very uſefully employed, in ſupplying the ordinary wants 


of the community. Sculptors and painters ſhould be employed, 
only to preſerve the memory of great men, and great actions; 


and the reprefentations of whatever has been atchieved, by heroic 


virtue, for the ſervice of the public, ſhould be preſerved only in 
public buildings, or on the monuments of the dead.” But what. 
ever was the moderation or frugality of MenTor, he indulged 
the taſte of magnificence in the great buildings, that were intended 
for public ſports, the races of horſes and chariots, combats with 
the ceſtus, wreſtling, and all other exerciſes which render the body 
more agile and ene 


He ſuppreſſed a great number of n Fs ſold wrought ſtuffs 
of foreign manufacture; embroidery of an exceſſive price; vaſes 
of ſilver and gold, emboſſed with various figures in bas- relief; 
diſtilled liquors, and perfumes : he ordered alfo, that the furniture 
of every houſe ſhould be plain and ſubſtantial, fo as not ſoon to wear 
out. The people of Salentum, therefore, who had been uſed to 
complain of being poor, began to perceive that they abounded in 
ſuperfluous riches; but that this ſuperfluity was of a deccitful 
G 2 kind; 
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kind; that they were poor in proportion as they poſſeſſed it, and 
that, in proportion as they relinquiſhed it only, they could be rich: 
« To become truly rich, ſaid they, is to deſpiſe ſuch riches as 
exhauſt the ſtate; and to leſſen the number of our wants, by re- 
ducing them to the neceſlities of virtue,” 


MENTOR alſo took the firſt opportunity to viſit the arſenals and 
magazines; and examine whether the arms, and other neceſſaries 


of war, were in a good condition: “ To be always ready for war, 


ſaid he, is the ſureſt way to avoid it.” He found many things 
wanting, and immediately employed artificers in braſs and iron to 
ſupply the defects. Furnaces are immediately built; and ſmoke 


and flame aſcend in cloudy volumes, like thoſe that iſſue from the 


ſubterranean fires of mount tna: the hammer rings upon the 
anvil, which groans under the ftroke ; the neighbouring ſhores 
and mountains re-echo to the ſound ; and a ſpectator of theſe pre- 
paratives for war, made by a provident ſagacity during a profound 
peace, might have thought himſelf in that ifland, where Vulcan 


animates the Cyclops by his example, to forge thunder for the 
Father of the Gods. | i 


MexToR then went with Idomeneus out of the city, and found a 
great extent of fertile country wholly uncultivated; beſides conſider- 
able tracts that were cultivated but in part, through the negligence 
or poverty of the huſbandmen, or the want of ſpirit, or the want of 
hands. „ This country, ſaid he to the king, is ready to enrich its 

inhabitants, but the inhabitants are not ſuſſicient to cultivate the 
country ; let us, then, remove the ſuperfluous artificers from the 
city, whole profeſſions ſerve only to corrupt the manners of the 
people, and let us employ them 1n fertilizing theſe plains and 
hills. It is a misfortune, that theſe men, having been employed 
in arts which require a ſedentary life, are unuſed to labour ; but 


we 
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we will try to remedy this evil; we will divide theſe uncultivated 
lands in lots among them, and call in the neighbouring people to 
their aſſiſtance, who will gladly undertake the moſt laborious part 
of the work, upon condition that they ſhall receive a certain pro- 
portion of the produce of the lands they clear: they may after- 
wards be made proprietors of part of it, and be thus incorporated 
with your people, who are by no means ſufficiently numerous: if 
they prove diligent, and obedient to the laws, they will be good 
ſubjects, and encreaſe your power. The artiſans, whom you ſhall 
tranſplant from the city to the fields, will bring up their children 
to the labours of rural life; and the foreigners, whom you have 
employed to aſſiſt in building your city, have engaged to clear 

part of your lands, and become huſbandmen: theſe men, as ſoon _ 
as they have finiſhed the public buildings, you ſhould incor- 
porate with your people; they will think themſelves happy, to 
paſs their lives under a government, ſo gentle as that which you 
have now eſtabliſhed; and as they are robuſt and laborious, their 
example will animate the tranſplanted artificers, with whom they 
will be mixed, and, in a ſhort time, your country will abound 
with a vigorous race, wholly devoted to agriculture. 


When this is done, be in no pain about the multiplication of 
your people: they will, in a ſhort time, become innumerable, if 
you facilitate marriage; and the moſt ſimple way of facilitating 
marriage, is the moſt effectual. All men are naturally inclined to 
. marry ; and nothing prevents them from indulging this inclina- 
tion, but the proſpect of difficulty and diſtreſs: if you do not load 
them with taxes, their family will never become a burden ; the 
earth is never ungrateful, but always affords ſuſtenance to thoſe 
who diligently cultivate it; it refuſes its bounty only to thoſe, who 
refuſe their labour. Huſbandmen are always rich, in proportion 
to the number of their children, if their prince does not make 


them 
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them poor; for their children afford them ſome aſſiſtance, even 
from their infancy ; the youngeſt can drive the flock to paſture, 


| thoſe that are farther advanced can look after the cattle, and thoſe 


of the third ſtage can work with their father in the field. In the 
mean time, the girls aſſiſt the mother, who prepares a ſimple 
but wholeſome repaſt for thoſe that are abroad, when they return 
home fatigued with the labour of the day: ſhe milks her cows 
and her ſheep, and the pails overflow with longevity and health; 
ſhe brings out her little ſtores, her cheeſes, and her cheſtnuts, with 
fruits that ſhe has preſerved from decay; ſhe piles up the ſocial 


fire, and the family gathers round it; every countenance brightens 


with the ſmile of innocence and peace; and {ome rural ditty diverts 
them, till the night calls them to reft. He that attended the flock, 
returns with his pipe; and when the family 1s got together, he 
ſings them ſome new ſong, that he has learnt at the neighbouring 
village. 'Thoſe that have been at work in the fields, come in with 
their plough, and the weary oxen that hang down their heads, and 


move with a flow and heavy pace, notwithſtanding the goad, which 


now urges them in vain. All the ſufferings of labour end with 
the day: the poppies which, at the command of the Gods, are 
ſcattered over the earth by the hand of ſleep, charm away every 
care ; ſweet enchantment lulls all nature into peace, and the weary 
reſt, without anticipating the troubles. of to-morrow. Happy, in- 
deed, are theſe unambitious, miſtruſtleſs, artleſs people, if the 
Gods vouchſafe them a king, that diſturbs not their blameleſs joy: 
and of what horrid inhumanity are they guilty, who, to gratify 
pride and ambition, wreſt from them the {ſweet product of the 
field, which they owe to the liberality of nature, and the ſweat of 
their brow! In the fruitful lap of nature, there is inexhauſtible 
plenty for temperance and labour: if none were luxurious an 

idle, none would be wretched and poor.” | 493 


* But 
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But what ſhall I do, ſaid Idomeneus, if the people that I ſcatter 
ever this fertile country, ſhould negle& to cultivate it?” „ You 
muſt do, ſaid MExTos, juſt contrary: to what is commonly done: 


rapacious and inconſiderate princes think only of taxing thoſe, who 
are moſt induſtrious to improve their lands ; becauſe, upon theſe, 


they ſuppoſe, a tax will be mare eaſily levied ; and they ſpare thoſe, 
whom idlenefs has made indigent. Reverſe this miſtaken and 
injurious conduct, which oppreſles virtue, rewards vice, and en- 
courages a ſupineneſs, that is equally fatal to the king, and to 
the ſtate. | Let your taxes be heavy upon thoſe, who neglect the 
cultivation of their lands ; and add, to-your taxes, fines, and other 
penalties if it is neceſſary; puniſh the negligent and the idle, as 


you would the ſoldier who ſhould deſert his poſt. On the con- 


trary, diſtinguiſh thoſe, who, in proportion as their families mul- 


tiply, cultivate their lands with the greater diligence, by ſpecial 


privileges and immunities : every family will then become nume- 
rous ; and every one will be animated to labour, not by the deſire 
of gain only, but of honour: the ftate of huſbandry being no longer 
wretched, will no longer be contemptible; the plough once more 


| 


3 held in honour, will be guided by the victorious hands that have 


defended the country; and it will not be leſs glorious, to cultivate 
a paternal inheritance in the ſecurity of peace, than to draw the 
ſword in its defence, when it is endangered by war. The whole 
country will bloom around you : the golden ears of ripe corn, will 
again crown the temples of Ceres; Bacchus will tread the grapes 
in rich cluſters under his feet; and wine, more delicious than 
near, will flow from the hills like a river: the vallies will 
reſound to the ſong of the ſhepherds, who, diſperſed along the 


banks of a tranſparent ſtream, ſhall join their voices with the pipe; 


while their flocks ſhall frolic round them, and feaſt upon the 
flowery paſture without fear of the wolf. 
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“O Idomeneus! will it not make you ſupremely happy, to be 
the ſource of ſuch proſperity; to ſtretch your protection, like the 
ſhadow of a rock, over ſo many people, who will repoſe under it 
in ſecurity and peace? Will you not, in the conſciouſneſs of this, 
enjoy a noble elation of mind, a calm ſenſe of ſuperiour glory; 
ſuch as can never touch the boſom of the tyrant, who lives only 
to deſolate the earth, and who diffuſes, not leſs through his own 
dominions, than thoſe which he conquers from others, carnage 
and tumult, horror and anguiſh, conſternation, famine, and deſpair? 
Happy, indeed, is the prince, whom his own greatneſs of ſoul, 
and the diſtinguiſhing favour of the Gods, ſhall render thus the 
delight of his people, and the example of ſucceeding ages! The 
world, inſtead of taking up arms to oppoſe his power, will be 


found proſtrate at his feet, and ſuing to be ſubject to his do- 
minion.“ | 


„ But, ſaid Idomeneus, when the people ſhall be thus bleſſed 
with plenty and peace, will not their happineſs corrupt their man- 
ners; will they not turn, againſt me, the very ſtrength I have 
given them?” © There is no reaſon to fear that, ſaid MtnTox : 
the ſycophants of prodigal princes, have ſuggeſted it as a pretence 
for oppreſſion ; but it may caſily be prevented. The laws which 
we have eſtabliſhed with reſpect to agriculture, will render life 
laborious; and the people, notwithſtanding their plenty, will 
abound only in what is neceſſary, for we have prohibited the arts 
that furniſh ſuperfluities: and the plenty even of neceſlaries will 
be reſtrained within due bounds, by the facility of marriage, and 
the multiplication of families. In proportion as a family becomes 
numerous, their portion of land being ſtill the ſame in extent, a 
more diligent cultivation will become necellary ; and this will 
require inceſſant labour. Luxury and idleneſs only, render people 
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inſolent and rebellious: they will have bread, indeed, and they will 
have bread enough; but they will have nothing more, except what 
they can gain, from their own ground, by the ſweat of their brow, 


That your people may continue in this ſtate of mediocrity, it - 
will be neceſſary that you ſhould now limit the extent of ground, | 
that each family is to poſſeſs. We have, you know, divided your | 
people into ſeven clafſes, according to their different conditions; 
and each family, in each claſs, muſt be permitted to poſſeſs only 
ſuch an extent of ground, as is abſolutely neceſſary to ſubſiſt it. 
This regulation being inviolably obſerved, the nobles can never - 
get poſſeſſion of the lands of the poor: every one will have land; 
but ſo much only, as will make a diligent cultivation neceſſary. 
If, in a long courſe of years, the people ſhould be ſo much in- 
creaſed, that land cannot be found for them at home; they may 
be ſent to form colonies abroad, which will be a newadvantage 
to the mother country, 


„] am of opinion, that care ſhould be taken, even to prevent 
wine from being too common in your kingdom: if you find that 
too many vines are planted, you ſhould cauſe them to be grubbetl 
up. Some of the moſt dreadful miſchiefs that afllict mankind, 
proceed from wine; it is the cauſe of diſeaſe, quarrels, ſedition, 
idteneſs, averſion to labour, and every fpecies of domeſtic diſorder. 
Let wine, then, be conſidered as a kind of medicine; or as a 
ſcarce liquor, to be uſed only at the ſacrifices-of the Gods, or in 
ſeaſons of public feſtivity. Do not, however, flatter yourſelf, that 
this regulation can ever take place, without the ſanction of your 
own example. | | 


« The laws of Minos, with reſpect to the education of children, 
muſt alſo be inviolably preſerved: public ſchools muſt be eſta- 
bliſhed, to teach them the fear of the Gods; the love of their 
country; a reverence for the laws; and a preference of honour, 
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not only to pleaſure, but to life. Magiſtrates muſt be appointed, 
to ſuperintend the conduct, not of every family only, but every 


perſon: you mult keep allo your own eye upon them; for you 


are a king, only to be the ſhepherd of your people, and to watch 
over your flock night and day. By this unremuted vigilance you 
will prevent many diforders and many crimes: ſuch as you cannot 
prevent, you mult immediately puniſh with ſeverity ; for, in this 
caſe, ſeverity to the individual, is clemency to the public; it ſtops 
thoſe irregularitics at their ſource, which would deluge the country 
with miſery and guilt: the taking away of one life upon a proper 
occaſion, will be the preſervation of many; and will make a prince 
ſufficiently feared, without general or frequent ſeverity. It is a 
deteſtable maxim, that the ſecurity of the prince depends only 
upon the oppreſſion of the people. Should no care be taken, to 
improve their knowledge or their morals? Inſtead of being taught 


to love him, whom they are born to obey ; ſhould they be driven 


by terror to deſpair ; and reduced to the dreadful neceſlity, either 
of throwing off the yoke of their tyrant, or periſhing under its 


weight? Can this be the way to reign with tranquillty ; can this 


be the path thar leads to glory?! 


* Remember, that the ſovereign who is moſt abſolute, is always 
leaſt powerful: he ſeizes upon all, and his graſp is ruin. He is, 
indeed, the ſole proprictor of whatever his ſtate contains; but, for 
that reaſon, his ſtate contains nothing of value: the ficlds are 
uncultivated, and almoſt a deſart; the towns loſe ſome of their 
few inhabitants every day; and trade every day declines. The 
king, who mull ceaſe to be a king when he ccaſes to have ſubjects, 
and who is great only in virtue of his people, is himſelf inſenſibly 
loſing his character and his power, as the number of his people, 


from whom alone both are derived, inſenſtbly diminiſhes ; and his 


dominions are at length exhauſted of money and of men: the loſs 
of men, is the greateſt, and the moſt irreparable he can ſuſtain. 
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Abſolute power degrades every ſubject to a ſlave; the tyrant is flat- 
tered, even to an appearance of adoration; and every one trembles at 
the glance of his eye: but, at the leaſt revolt, this enormous power 
periſhes by its own ͤexceſs. It derived no ſtrength from the love of 
the people; it wearied and provoked all that it could reach; and 
rendered every individual of the ſtate, impatient of its continu- 
ance. At the firſt ſtroke of oppoſition, the idol is overturned, 
broken to pieces, and trodden under foot: contempt, hatred, fear, 
reſentment, diſtruſt, and every other paſſion of the ſoul, unite 
againſt ſo hateful a deſpotiſm. The king, who, in his vain pro- 
ſperity, found no man bold enough to tell him the truth; in his 
adverſity, finds no man kind NOUN to excuſe his faults, or to 
defend him againſt his enemies.” | 
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Idomeneus then haſted to diſtribute his uncultivated lands, to 
people them with uſeleſs artificers, and to carry all the counſels of 
MENTOR into execution ; reſerving, for the builders, ſuch parts as 
had been allotted them, which they were not to cultivate, till they 
had- finiſhed the city. 


The END of the TWELFTH BOOK. 
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THE mild and equitable government of Idomeneus, ſoon 
brought the inhabitants of the neighbouring countries, in 
crowds to Salentum, to be incorporated with his people, and ſhare 
the felicity of his reign. The fields, which had been long over- 
grown with thorns and brambles, now promiſed a rich harveſt, 
and fruits that were unknown before; the earth opens her boſom 
to the plough-ſhare, and gets ready her treaſures to reward the 
huſbandman ; every eye ſparkles with hope; innumerable flocks 
whiten, alike, the vallies, and the hills; the mountains reſound 
with the lowings of cattle, which, in large herds, ſhare the paſ- 
ture with the ſheep ; and the paſture thus manured, becomes more 
fertile, in proportion to the number that it feeds. Theſe flocks and 
herds were procured by the contrivance of MENTOR, who adviſed 
Idomeneus to exchange, for them, with the Peucetes, a neigh- 
| | bouring 
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bouring people, ſuch ſuperfluities, as were prohibited by the new 
regulations at Salentum. 


At the ſame time, the city and the adjacent villages were filled 
with the youth of both ſexes, who had long languiſhed in dejection 
and indigence, and did not dare to marry for fear of increaſing 
their diſtreſs. When they perceived, that Idomeneus had adopted 
ſentiments of humanity, and was become the father of his people; 
they feared no longer the want of food, nor any other ſcourge with 
| which Heaven chaſtiſes the earth. Nothing was heard, but ſhouts 
of joy, and the ſongs of ſhepherds and huſbandmen, at the cele- 
bration of their marriage: Pan ſeemed himſelf to be among them; 
and Fauns and Satyrs to mix with nymphs in the dance, which the 
rural pipe prompted in the chequered ſhade. Tranquillity was 
every where heightened into joy ; but the joy was no where per- 
verted into riot: it ſerved only as a relaxation from labour; and 
that labour rendered it, at once, more poignant and more pure. 


I )he old men were aſtoniſhed to ſee, what they had never dared 
to hope through the whole courſe of a long life, and burſt into 
tears with exceſs of tenderneſs, and joy. Their pleaſure ſoon 
kindled into devotion; and raiſing their tremulous hands to Heaven, 
they cried out, © O mighty Jupiter! bleſs the prince that reſembles 
thee; and is himſelf the greateſt blefling thou couldſt beſtow upon 
us. He is born for the benefit of mankind : return to him the 
benefits that we receive from him. The children of theſe mar- 
riages, and their deſcendants to the laſt generation, will be indebted 
to him for their exiſtence, and he will be truly the father of his 
people!” The young couples that were married, expreſſed their joy, 
by ſinging the praiſes of him from whom it was derived: his 
name was continually in their lips, and his image in their heart: 
they thought themſelves happy, if they could ſee him; and they 
feared his death, as the greateſt evil that could befal them. 
| And 
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And now Idomeneus confeſſed to MExToR, that he had never felt 
any pleaſure, equal to that of diffuſing Happineſs and exciting 
affection: Ir is a pleaſure, ſaid he, of which I had no idea. I 
thought the greatneſs of a prince, confiſted in his being the object 
of fear; and that the reſt of mankind were made only for him. 
What I had heard of kings that were the love and the delight of 


their people, I defpiſed as a fable; but I now revere- it as truth. 1 


will, however, tell you, by what means thefe falfe notions, the 
cauſe of all my misfortunes, were early planted in my heart. 


Among other perſons, whom I loved when I was very young, 
were Proteſilaus and Philocles. Proteſilaus was ſomewhat older 
than myſelf, and was my chief favourite: his natural difpoſttion, 
which was ſprightly and enterprizing, exactly correſponded with 


my own ; he entered into all my pleaſures, he flattered all my paſ- 


ſions, and he endeavoured to render me fuſpicious of Philocles. 
Philocles had great reverence of the Gods, an elevated mind, and 
obedient paſſions: he placed greatneſs, not in the acquiſition of 
power, but the conqueſt of himſelf, and in never ſtooping to a 
mean action: he often warned me of my faults with great free- 
dom; and when he did not dare to ſpeak, his filence, and the ſor- 
row that was expreſſed in his countenance, ſufficiently convinced 
me, that I had given cauſe for reproach. 


« This ſincerity, at firſt, gave me pleaſure; and 1 frequently 
proteſted, that I would always liſten to the truths he told me, as the 
beſt preſervative againſt flattery: he directed me how to walk in the 
ſteps of Minos, and give happineſs to my people: his wiſdom was 
not, indeed, equal to thine ; but I now know, that his counſel was 
good. By degrees, however, the artiſices of Proteſilaus, who was 
jealous and aſpiring, ſucceeded. The frankneſs and integrity of 


Philocles diſguſted me: he ſaw himſelf decline under the aſcen- 
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dancy of Proteſilaus, without a ſtruggle; and contented himſelf 
with always telling me the truth, whenever 1 would hear it; for 
he had my advantage, and not his own intereſt in view. 


* Proteſilaus inſenſibly perſuaded me, that he was of a moroſe | 
and haughty temper; that he was a ſevere cenſor of my conduct, 
from a ſpirit of diſcontent ; that he aſked me no favour, only be- 
cauſe he diſdained obligation, and afpired to the character of a 
man fuperior to any honours that could be conferred by his 
prince. He added, that this youth, who ſpoke fo freely of my 
taults to myſelf, ſpoke of them alſo with the ſame freedom to 
others; that he inſinuated, I was little worthy of eſteem ; and that, 
by thus rendering me cheap in the eyes of the people, and by the 
artful parade of an auſtere virtue, he intended to open himſelf a 
way to the throne. At firſt I could not believe, that Philocles in- 
rended to deprive me of my crown: there is, in true virtue, ſome- 
thing open and ingenuous, which no art can counterfeit, and 
which, if it is attended to, can never be miſtaken. But the ſtea- 
dineſs with which Philocles oppoſed my follies, began to weary 
me; and the flattering compliance of Proteſilaus, and his indefa- 
tigable induſtry to procure me new pleaſures, made me till more 
* of his rival's auſterity. ; 


t In the mean time, Proteſilaus, perceiving that I did not believe 
all he had told me of Philocles ; and his pride diſdaining the ſuſ- 
picion, which his falſchood had deſerved; reſolved to ſay nothing 
more to me about him, but to remove my doubts, by ſtronger evi- 
dence than ſpeculation and argument: he, therefore, adviſed me, to 
give him the command of {ame veſſels that were fitted out againſt 
a fleet of the Carpathians, and ſupported his advice with great 
ſubtilty : © You now, ſays he, that my commendations of Phi- 


locles 
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locles cannot be ſuſpected of partiality; he is certainly brave, and 
has a genius for war} he is more fit for this ſervice, than any other 
perſon you can ſend; and I prefer the advancement of your intereſt, 
to the gratification of my own reſentment.” 


This inſtance of generous integrity in a man, to whom I had 
intruſted the moſt important affairs, delighted me: Iembracedhim 
in a tranſport of joy, and thought myſelf ſuperlatively happy to 
have placed my confidence in a man, who appeared to be at once 
ſuperior to paſſion and to intereſt. But, alas! how much are 
princes to be pitied! This man knew me better, than I knew my- 
ſelf; he knew, that kings are generally miſtruſtful and indolent: 
miſtruſtful, by perpetually experiencing the artifices of the deſign- 
ing and corrupt; and indolent, by the pleaſures that ſolicit them, 
and an habit of leaving all buſineſs to others, without taking the 
trouble ſo much as to think for themſelves: he knew, therefore, 
that it would not be difficult to render me jealous of a man, who 
could not fail to perform great actions ; eſpecially, when he was 
not preſent to detect the fallacy. 


« Philocles foreſaw, at his departure, what would happen: © Re- 
member, ſays he, that I can now no longer defend myſelf; that 
you will be acceſſible, only to my enemy; and that while I am 
ſerving you at the riſk of my life, I am likely to obtain no other 
recompence than your indignation.” © You are miſtaken, ſaid I: 
Proteſilaus does not ſpeak of you, as you ſpeak of him; he com- 
mends, he eſteems you, and thinks you worthy of the moſt im- 
portant truſt ; if he ſhould ſpeak againſt you, he would forfeit my 
confidence: go, therefore, upon your expedition, without fear; 
and think only, how to conduct it with advantage.” He departed, 
and left me in uncommon perplexity, | 


con- 
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I confeſs, that I ſaw, very clearly, the neceſſity of conſulting 
many underſtandings; and that nothing could more injure my 
reputation, or my intereſt, than an implicit reſignation to the coun- 
ſels of an individual. I knew, that the prudent advice of Phi- 
locles had preſerved me from many dangerous errors, which the 
haughtineſs of Proteſilaus would have led me into: I was con- 
ſcious, that, in the mind of Philocles, there was a fund of probity 
and wiſdom, that I did not find in Proteſilaus; but 1 had ſuffered 
Proteſilaus to aſſume a kind of dictatorial manner, winch at length 
I found myſelf ſcarce able to reſiſt. I grew weary of conſulting 
two men, who could never agree; and choſe rather to hazard 
ſomething in the adminiſtration of my affairs, than continue the 
trouble of examining oppoſite opinions, and judging for myſelf 
which was the beſt. It is true, I did not dare to aſſign the motives 
of ſo ſhameful a choice, even to myſelf; but theſe motives ſtill 


continued their ſecret influence in my heart, and directed all my 
actions. 25 


« Philocles ſurpriſed the enemy, and having gained a compleat 
victory, was haſting home to prevent the ill offices he had reaſon 
to fear; but Proteſilaus, who had not had time to effe& his pur- 
poſe, wrote him word, that it was my pleaſure he ſhould improve 
his victory, by making a deſcent upon the ifland of Carpathus. 
He had, indeed, perſuaded me, that a conqueſt of that iſland might 
eaſily be made; but he took care, that many things neceſſary to 
the enterprize, ſhould be wanting: he gave Philocles alſo ſuch 
orders, as could not fail to embarraſs him in the execution of it. 
In the mean time, he engaged one of my domeſtics, a man of very 
corrupt manners, who was much about me, to obſerve all that 
paſſed, even to the minuteſt incident, and give him an account of it; 
though they appeared ſeldom to ſee each other, and never to agree. 
This domeſtic, whoſe name was Timocrates, came to me one day, 
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and told me, as a great ſecret, that he had diſcovered à very dan- 
gerqus affair: Philocles, ſays he, intends, by the aſſiſtance of 
your forces, to make himſelf king of Carpathus. The officers are 
all in his intereſt; and he has gained the private men, partly by 
his liberality, but principally by the pernicious irregularities 


which he tolerates among them. He is greatly elated by his vic- 
_ tory; and here is a letter, which he has written to one of his 


friends, concerning his project, which, after ſuch evidence, it is 
impoſſible to doubt.“ 


« ] read the letter, which appeared to me to be in the hand- 


writing of Philocles; but it was a forgery, concerted and executed 
between Proteſilaus and Timocrates. This letter threw me into 


great aſtoniſhment ; I read it again and again; and when I called to 
mind, how many affecting proofs Philocles had given me of diſinte- 
reſted fidelity, I could not perſuade myſelf that he was the writer: 
yet, ſeeing the characters to be his, what could I determine? 


When Timocrates perceived that his artifice had thus far ſuc- 
ceeded, he puſhed it farther: © May I preſume, ſaid he, heſitat- 
ing, to make one remark upon this letter? Philocles tells. his 
friend, that he may ſpeak in confidence to Proteſilaus of one thing; 


but he cxprelles that one thing by a cypher. Proteſilaus is certainly 


a party in the project of Philocles, and they have accommodated 
their differences at your expence. You know, it was Proteſilaus 
that preſſed yuu to ſend Philocles upon this expedition; and, for 
ſome time, he has deſiſted from ſpeaking againſt him, as he has 
been uſed to do: he now takes every opportunity to excuſe and 
commend him; and they have frequently met upon very good 
terms. There is no doubt, that Proteſilaus has concerted meaſures 
with Thilocles, to ſhare his conqueſt between them. You ſec, that 
ne urged you to this enterprize, agaialt all rules of prudence and 


of 


N 143 
of policy; and that, to gratify his ambition, he has endangered 


the loſs of your fleet: is it poſſible, that he would have rendered 
himſelf thus ſubſervient to the ambition of Philocles, if there had 


been enmity between them? It is manifeſt, that they are aſſoci- 
ated in a deſign to aggrandize themſelves, and perhaps to ſupplant 
you in the throne. I know, that, by thus revealing my ſuſpicions, 


I expoſe myſelf to their reſentment, if you ſhall ſtill leave your 


authority in their hands: however, ſince I have done my duty, I 
am careleſs of the event.“ | 


« The laſt words of Timocrates, funk deep into my mind: 1 
made no doubt, but that Philocles was a traitor; and I ſuſpe&ed 
Proteſilaus, as his friend. In the mean time, Timocrates was con- 
tinually telling me, that, if I waited till Philocles had made a con- 
queſt of Carpathus, it would be too late to fruſtrate his defigns: 
« You muſt, ſays he, fecure him, while he is in your power.” 
But I was ſtruck with ſuch horror at the deep diflimulation of man- 
kind, that I knew not whom to truſt: after having diſcovered 
Philocles to be a traitor, I knew no man, whoſe virtue could pre- 
clude ſuſpicion. I reſolved to cut off Philocles immediately; but 1 
feared Proteſilaus; and, with reſpect to him, I was in doubt what 
to do: I feared equally to find him guilty, and to truſt him as 
innocent. 


« Such was the perplexity of my mind, that I could not forbear 


telling him, I had ſome ſuſpicions of Philocles. He heard me 
with an appearance of the greateſt ſurprize : he reminded me 
of his integrity and moderation, in many inftances ; he exagge- 


rated his ſervices; and did every thing, that could ſtrengthen my 


ſuſpicions of there being too good an underſtanding between them. 
Timocrates, at the ſame time, was equally diligent on his part, to 
ſix my attention upon every circumſtance, that favoured the notion 
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of a confederacy; and was continually urging me to deſtroy Phi- 
locles, while it was in my power. How unhappy a ſtate, my dear 


 MeNTox, is royalty! and how much are kings the ſport of other 


men, while other men appear to be trembling at their feet ! 


„thought it would be a ſtroke of profound policy, and to- 
tally diſconcert Proteſilaus, to cut off Philocles immediately, by 
ſending Timocrates ſecretly to the fleet for that purpoſe. Proteſi- 
laus, in the mean time, carried on his diſſimulation, with the 
ſeadieſt perſeverance, and moſt refined ſubtilty: he deceived me, 
by appearing to be himſelf deceived. I ſent away Timocrates, who 
found Philocles greatly embarraſſed in making his deſcent, for 
which he was wholly unprovided: Proteſilaus, foreſeeing that his 
forged letter might fail of its effect, had taken care to have an- 
other reſource, by making an enterprize difficult which he had 
perſuaded me would be eaſy, and the miſcarriage of which, there- 


fore, could not fail of expoſing Philocles, who conducted it, to my 


reſentment. Philocles, however, ſuſtained himſelf under all dif- 
ſiculties, by his courage, his genius, and his popularity among the 
troops. There was not a private ſoldier in the army, who did not 
{ce, that the project of a deſcent was raſh and impracticable ; yet, 
every one applied to the execution of it, with the ſame activity and 
zcal, as if his life and fortune depended upon its ſucceſs; and 
every one was, at all times, ready to hazard his life, under a com- 


mander, who was univerſally reverenced for his wiſdom, and loved 
for his benevolence. | 


« Timocrates had every thing to fear, from an attempt upon the 
life of a general, in the midſt of an army by which he was adored: 
but the fury of ambition is always blind; and he ſaw neither dif- 
ſiculty, nor danger, in any meaſure, that could gratify Proteſilaus, 
in concert with whom, he hoped to govern me without controul, 
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as "wow as Philocles ſhould be dead. Proteſilaus could not bear the 


preſence of 4 man, whoſe very looks were a ſilent reproach, and 


who could at once diſappoint all his projects by ING: them 
to me. 


% Timocrates, having corrupted two of Philocles's officers, who 
were continually about his perſen, by promiſing them a great 
reward in my name; ſent him word, that he had ſome private 
inſtructions to communicate to him from me, and that thoſe two 
officers only muſt be preſent. Philocles immediately admitted them 
to a private room, and ſhut the door. As ſoon as they were alone, 
Timocrates made a ſtroke at him with a poignard, which entering 
obliquely, made but a ſlight wound. Philocles, with rhe calm for- 
titude of a man familiar with danger, forced the weapon out of 
his hand, and defended himſelf with it againſt the aſſaſſins, at the 
ſame time calling for aſliſtance: ſome of the people that waited 
without, immediately forced the door, and ditengaged him from 
his aſſailants, who, being in great confuſion, had made a feeble 
and irreſolute attack. They were immediately ſecured; and ſuch 
was the indignation of the ſoldiers, that they would the next mo- 
ment have been torn to pieces, if Philocles had not interpoſed. 
After the firſt tumult had ſubſided, he took Timocrates aſide, and 


aſked him, without any tokens of reſentment, what had prompted 


him to ſo horrid an attempt. Timocrates, who was afraid of being 
inſtantly put to death, made haſte to produce the written order 
which I had given him, for what he Had done; and as every vil- 
lain is a coward, he thought only of ſaving his life, and, therefore, 
without reſerve; diſcloſed the whole treachery of Proteſilaus. 


« Philocles, though be was mace at the danger of the pro- 
ject which had been formed againſt him, was yet terrified at its 
guilt ; he thought himſelf not a match for the malice of man- 
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kind, and therefore determined no longer to ſtruggle with it. He 

declared to the troops, that Timocrates was innocent; he took care 
to ſecure him from their reſentment, and he ſent him back in 

ſafety to Crete. He then gave up the command of the army to 

Polimenes, whom I had appointed, by a written order, to ſucceed 
him; and having exhorted the troops to continue ſtedfaſt in the 
fidelity they owed me, he went on board a ſmall bark in the night, 
which landed him upon the iſland of Samos, where he {till lives, 
with great tranquillity, in poverty and ſolitude. He procures a 
ſcanty ſubſiſtence, by working as a ſtatuary ; and wiſhes not fo. 
much as to hear of men, who are pertidious and unjuſt ; much 


leſs of kings, whom he believes to be the moſt deceived, and the: 
moſt unhappy of men.” 


Idomeneus was here interrupted by Mxrox: „Was it long, 
ſaid he, before you diſcovered the truth?” No, ſaid Idomeneus ; 
but I difcovered it by degrees. It was, indeed, not long, before 
Proteſilaus and Timocrates quarrelled; for it is, with great diffi- 
culty, that the wicked can agree; and their diſſention at once dif- 
covered the depth of the abyſs, into which they had thrown me.“ 
„Well, ſaid MexToR, and did you not immediately diſmiſs them 
both?” „ Alas! ſaid Idomeneus, can you be ſo ignorant of my 
weakneſs, or the perplexity of my fituation? When a prince has 
once delivered up himſelf, with implicit confidence, to bold and 
deſigning men, who have the art of rendering themſelves neceſ- 
ſary; he muſt never more hope to be free. Thoſe, whom he moſt 
deſpiſes, he moſt diſtinguiſhes by his favour, and loads with benefits. 
I abhorred Proteſilaus, and yet left him in the poſſeſſion of all my 
authority. Strange infatuation! I was pleaſed to think that I 
knew him, yet I had not reſolution enough to avail myſelf of that 
knowledge, and reſume the power of which he was unworthy. 


8 | I found 
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I found him, indeed, pliant and attentive; very diligent to flatter 
my paſlions, and very zealous to advance my intereſts.” I had, be- 
ſides, ſome reaſons, which enabled me to excuſe my weakneſs to 
mylelf: having, unhappily, never chofen perſons of integrity to 
manage my affairs, I doubted whether there was any ſuch thing 


as integrity in the world. I conſidered virtue, rather as a phantom 


than a reality; and thought it ridiculous, to get out of the hands 
of one bad man, with great ſtruggle and commotion, merely to 
fall into the hands of another, who would neither be leſs intereſted, 
nor more ſincere. In the mean time, the fleet commanded by Poli- 
menes, returned to Crete: I thought no more of the conqueſt of 
Carpathus; and Protefilaus's diſſimulation was not ſo deep, but 
that I could perceive he was greatly mortified, to hear that Philocles 
was out of danger at Samos.” 


10 But, faid MenTos, though you ill continued Proteſilaus in 


his poſt, did you ſtill truſt your affairs implicitly to his manage- 


ment?” I was, ſaid Idomencus, too much an enemy to buſineſs 
and application, to take them out of his hands: the trouble of 
inſtructing another, would have broken in upon the plan of life 
which my indolence had formed, and I had not reſolution to 
attempt it. I choſe, rather, to ſhut my eyes, than to ſee the arti- 
fices that were practiſed againſt me; and contented myſelt with 
letting a few of my favorites know, that I was not ignorant of his 


treachery. Thus knowing that I was cheated, I imagined myſelf 


to be cheated but to a certain degree. I ſometimes made Proteſilaus 
ſenſible, that I was offended at his uſurpation ; I frequently took 
pleaſure in contradicting him, in blaming him publickly for ſome- 
thing he had done, and deciding contrary to his opinion: but he 
knew my ſupineneſs and ſloth too well, to haye any apprehenſions 
upon this account ; he always returned reſolutely to the charge, 
ſometimes with argument and importunity, ſometimes with ſoft- 
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neſs and inſinuation; and, whenever he perceived that I was 
offended, he doubled his aſſiduity, in furniſhing ſuch new amuſe- 
ments as were moſt likely to ſooth and ſoften me, or to engage 
me in ſome affair which he knew would make his aſſiſtance ne- 
ceſſary, and afford him an opportunity of ſhewing his zeal for 
my reputation. | 


« This method of flattering my paſſions, always ſucceeded, not- 
withſtanding I was upon my guard againſt it. He knew all my 
ſecrets, he relieved me in every perplexity, and he made the people 
| tremble at my name: I could not, therefore, reſolve to part with 
him ; and yet, by keeping him in his place, I put it out of the 
power of honeſt men to ſhew me my true intereſt. No man ſpoke 
freely in my council; truth withdrew. far from me; and error, 
the harbinger of the fall of kings, perpetually puniſhed me, for 
having facrificed Philocles to the cruel ambition of Proteſilaus. 
Even thoſe who were beſt affected to my perſon and government, 
thought themſelves not obliged to undeceive me, after ſo dreadful 
an example; and I myſelf, my dear Mr NxToR, even I myſelf was 
{ſecretly afraid, that truth ſhould burſt through the cloud of flat- 
tery that ſurrounded me, and reach me with irreſiſtible radiance; 
for I ſhould have been troubled at the preſence of a guide, which 
I could not but approve, yet wanted reſolution to follow. I ſhould 
| have regretted my vaſlalage, without ſtruggling to be free; for 
my own indolence, and the aſcendancy which Proteſilaus had 
gained over me, concurred to chill me with the torpor of deſpair. 
I was conſcious to a ſhameful ſituation, which I wiſhed alike to 
hide, from others and myſelf. You Know, that vain pride, and 
falſe glory, are hcreditary to kings, who can never bear to acknow- 
ledge cither an error or a fault; to conceal one, they will commit 
an hundred; and rather than acknowledge they have been once 
deceived, they will ſuffer themſelves to be deceived for ever. Such 


18 
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is the condition of weak and indolent princes; and ſuch was mine, 


when I ſet out for the ſiege of Tray" 


*I left the ale adminiſtration of my government, to Protefilaus ; | 


and he behaved, during my abſence, with great haughtineſs and 


inhumanity. The whole kingdom groaned under his oppreſſion; 
but no man dared to ſend information of it to me: they knew, 


that I dreaded the ſight of truth ; and that 1 always gave up, to the 


cruelty of Proteſilaus, thoſe that ventured to ſpeak againſt him: but 


the miſchief increaſed, in proportion to the fear that concealed it. 
He afterwards obliged me to diſmiſs Merion, who followed me to 


the ſiege of Troy, and acquired immortal honour in the expedition; 


he grew jealous of him after my return; as he did of every man, 


who was diſtinguiſhed, either by my favour, or his own virtue. 


« This aſcendancy of Proteſilaus, my dear Men10R, was the 
| ſource of all my misfortunes: the revolt of the Cretans, was not 
ſo much the effect of the death of my ſon, as of the vengeance 


of the Gods whom my follies had provoked, and the hatred of the 


people which Proteſilaus had drawn upon me. An oppreſſive and 
tyrannical government had totally exhauſted the patience of my 


ſubjects, when I imbrued my hands in the blood of my ſon; and 


the horror of that action, only threw off the veil from what had 
long lain concealed in their hearts. 


« Timocrates went with me to the ſiege of Troy; and gave pri- 
vate intelligence to Proteſilaus, by letter, of all that he could dif- 
cover. I was conſcious, that I was in captivity ; but, inſtead of 


making an effort to be free, I- diſmiſſed the ſubje&t from my 


thoughts in deſpair. When the Cretans revolted at my return, 
Proteſilaus and Timocrates were the firſt that fled; and would cer- 
tainly have abandoned me, if I had not been obliged to fly almo 
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at the ſame time. Be aſſured, my dear Mex rox, that thoſe who 
are inſolent in proſperity, are paſſive and timid in diſtreſs: the 
moment they are diſpoſſeſſed of their authority, all is conſternation 
and deſpair; in proportion as they have been haughty, they be- 
come abject; and they paſs, in a moment, from one extream to 
the other.” 


« But how comes it, faid Mr ron, that, notwithftanding you 
perfectly know the wickednefs of thefe men, I ſtill fee them 
about you? I can account for their following you hither, becaufe 
they had no proſpect of greater advantage; and I can eaſily con- 
ceive, that you might afford them an afyium in this riſing city, 
from a principle of generoſity : but, from what motive, can you 
ſtill deliver yourſelf up to their management, after ſuch dreadful 
experience of the miſchiefs it muſt produce ?” 


« You are not aware, ſaid Idomeneus, how little experience itſelf 
can avail to the indolent, who are equally averſe to buſineſs and 
reflection : they are, indeed, diſſatisfied with every thing; bur, for 
want of reſolution, they reform nothing. An habitual connection 
bon ny 3-190 which many years had confirmed, at length bound 
me to them, by ſhackles that I could not break. As ſoon as TI 
came Hither, they precipitated me into that exceffive expence, of 
which you have been witneſs ; they have exhauſted the ſtrength of 
this riſing ſtate ; they involved me in the war, which, without 
your aſſiſtance, muſt have deſtroyed me; and I ſhould ſoon have 
expericnced at Salentum, the ſame misfortunes which baniſhed me 
trom Crete. But you have, at once, opened my eyes, and inſpired 
me with reſolution. In your preſence, I am conſcious to an influ- 
ence for which I cannot account; my weakneſles drop. from me, 
like mortality from the ſoul, when ſhe is diſmiſſed to the ſkies ; 
and I feel myſelf a new being, in a more exalted ſtare.” 

1 : MexToR = 
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Men ron chen aſked Idomeneus, how Proteſilaus had FOR 
during the change of meaſures which had lately taken place. 
He has behaved, replied Idomeneus, with the moſt refined ſub- 
tilty. When you firſt arrived, he laboured to alarm my ſuſpicions 
by indirect inſinuations: he alleged nothing againſt you himſelf; 
but now one, and then another, were perpetually coming to tell 
me; that the two ſtrangers were much to be feared: © One of 
them, ſaid they, is the fon of the crafty and deſigning Ur vssxs; 
the other ſeems to have deep deſigns, and to be of a dark and 
involved ſpirit. They have been accuſtomed to wander from one 
kingdom to another, and who knows but they may have formed 
ſome deſign againſt this. It appears, even by their own account, 
that they have been the cauſe of great troubles, in the countries 
through which they have paſſed ; and we ſhould remember, that 
this ftate is ſtill in its infancy, that it is . * eſtabliſhed, and 
that a flight commotion will overturn it.“ 


« Upon this ſabje&, Proteſilaus was ſilent; but he took great 
pains to convince me, that the re formation, which, by your advice 
I had begun, was dangerous and extravagant. He urged me, by 
arguments drawn from my particular intereſt: © If you place 
your people, ſaid he, in a ſtate of ſuch caſe and plenty, they will 
labour no more; they will become inſolent, intractable, and fac- 
tious: weaknels and diftreſs only, can render them ſupple and 
obedient.” He frequently endeavoured to gain his point, by afſum- 
ing his former afcendancy over me; but he concealed it under an 
appearance of zeal for my fervice: © By eaſing your people, ſaid 
he, you will degrade the regal authority ; and this will be an irre- 
parable injury, even to the people themſelves: nothing, but keep- 
ing them in the loweſt ſubjection, can preſerve them from the rell- 
leſſneſs of diſcontent, and the turbulence of faction.“ To all this 
] replied, that I could eaſily keep the people to their duty, by 
making them love me; by exerting all my authority, without 
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abuſing it; by ſteadily puniſhing all offenders; by taking care, 


that children ſhould be properly educated; and by maintaining 
ſuch diſcipline among the people, as ſhould render life ſimple, 
ſober, and laborious. What! ſaid I, can no people be kept in ſub- 
jection, but thoſe that are periſhing with hunger? Does the art 
of government exclude kindneſs, and muſt the politician be neceſ⸗ 
ſarily diveſted of humanity? How many nations do we ſee go- 
verned with a gentle hand, yet inflexibly loyal to their prince? 
Faction and revolt are the effects of reſtleſſneſs and ambition in the 
great, whoſe paſlions have been indulged to exceſs, and who have 
been ſuffered to abuſe freedom into licentiouſneſs ; of the effemi- 
nacy, luxury, and idleneſs, of great numbers of all ranks ; of too 


large a military eſtabliſhment, which muſt conſiſt of perſons, wholly 
unacquainted with every occupation that can be uſeful in a time 


of peace ; and chiefly of the wrongs of an injured people, whom 
intolexable oppreſſion has at laſt made deſperate. The ſeverity, 
the pride, and the indolence of princes, which render them inca- 
pable of that comprehenſive vigilance, which alone can prevent 
diſorder in the ſtate, are the firſt cauſes of tumult and inſurrec- 
tion ; and not the ſecure and peaceful repaſt of the huſbandman, 
upon that bread, which he has obtained by the ſweat of his brow.” 


When Proteſilaus perceived that, in theſe principles, I was inflex- 
ible, he totally changed his method of attack; he began to act upon 
thoſe very maxims, which he had laboured in vain to ſubvert ; he 
pretended to. adopt them from conviction, and with a reliſh ; and 
expreſſed great obligations to me, for removing his prejudices, and 
throwing new light upon his mind. He anticipates my very wiſhes: 
and, in order to relieve the poor, he is the firſt to repreſent their 
neceſſities, and to exclaim. againſt unneceſſary expence. He is 
even, as you know, become eloquent in your praiſe ; he expreſſes 
the greateſt confidence in your wiſdom and integrity; and neglects | 
nothing that he thinks will give you pleaſure. His friendſhip with 


Tunocrates 


Book x 2885 
Timocrates ſeems to decline; Timocrates is endeavouring to throw 
off his dependance; Proteſilaus is become jealous of him; and it is 
| OE by their nn that I have diſcovered their treachery.” 


52.6 You nc HORS aid Mila ben, with a ſmile, 5 yeak enough 

to ſuffer, even by detected villainy ; and to continue ſubſervient 
to traitors, after you knew their treaſon.” Alas! ſaid Idome- 
neus, you do not know the power of artful men, over a weak 
and indolent prince, who has put the whole management of his 
affairs into their hands: beſides, Proteſilaus, as I have juſt told 
you, now enters, with great zeal, into all YOu projects for the 
general advantage of the ſtate.” 


« I know but too well, ſaid MzxToR, with a look of ſome ſeve- 
rity, that, of thoſe that ſurround a prince, the wicked. prevail over 
the good. Of this truth you are yourſelf a dreadful example: you 
ſay, that I have opened your eyes to your true intereſt ; yet, you 
are {till ſo blind, as to truſt the adminiſtration of your government 
to a wretch, that is not fit to live. It is time you ſhould learn, 
that a man may perform good actions, and be ſtill wicked; that 
men of rhe worſt principles and difpoſution, do good, when it ſerves: 
their purpoſe, with the ſame facility as evil. It is true, that they 
do evil without reluctance, becauſe they are witheld neither by 
ſentiment nor principle; but it is alſo true, that they do good with- 
out violence to themſelves, becauſe the ſucceſs even of their vices, 

depends upon appearances of virtue, which they do not poſleſs ; 
and becauſe they gratify their own depravity, while they are de- 
cciving mankind. They are, however, incapable of virtue, though 
they appear to practiſe itz they can only add, to every other vice, 
that which is more odious than all, hypocriſy. While you con- 
tinue reſolute and peremptory that good ſhall be done, Proteſilaus 
will do good to preſerve his authority: but if he perceives the leaſt 
tendency to relaxation, he will ſeize, and with all his powers im- 
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prove the opportunity, to bewilder you again in perplexity and error; 
and reſume his natural diſſimulation and ferocity. Is it poſſible 
that you ſhould live With honour or in peace, while you ſee ſuch a 
wretch as Proteſilaus for ever at your fide; and remember, that Phi- 
locles, the faichful and the wil; Bill —— CI e en 
at Samos: | 


_ © You acknowledge, © Homeneus! chat re ng are overborn 
and miſled, by bold and deſigning men that are about them; but 
you ſhould not forget, that princes are liable to another misfortune 
by no means inferiour, a propenſity to forget the virtues and the 
ſervices of thoſe that are abſent. Princes being continually ſur- 
rounded by a multitude, are not forcibly impreſſed by any indi- 
vidual ; they are ſtruck only with what is preſent and pleaſing: 
the remembrance of every thing elſe is ſoon obliterated; virtue 
affects them leſs than any other object, for virtue can feldom pleaſe, 
as it oppoſes and condemns their follies. Princes love nothing but 


pomp and pleaſure ; and who, Aa can W that RA 
are not beloved?“ 


The END of the THIRTEENTH BOOK. 
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FT ER this converſation, MzxTor perſuaded Idomeneus, im- 


Philocles. The king would immediately have complied, if there 
had not been a feverity of virtue in Philocles, of which he feared 


the effects: I confeſs, faid he, that though I love and eſteem him, 
I cannot perfectly reconcile myſelf to his return. I have, even 


from my infancy, been accuſtomed to praiſe, aſſiduity, and com- 
pliances, which, in Philocles, I ſhall not fd. Whenever I took 
any meaſure that he difapproved, the dejection of his countenance 
was ſufficient to condemn me; and when we were together in 
private, his behaviour was reſpectful and decent, indeed, but it 
was ungracious and aulterc.” 407 in (35 duc ol 101, be 
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Do yon. not ſee, replied Mx xxOR, that to princes, who have 


been ſpoiled by flattery, every thing that is ſincere and honeſt, ap- | 
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pears to be ungracious and auſtere? Such princes are even weak 
enough, to ſuſpe& a want of zeal for their ſervice, and reſpect 
for their authority, where they do not find a ſervility, that is ready 
to flatter them in the abuſe of their power: they are offended at 
all freedom of ſpeech, all genetofity of ſentiment, as pride, cenſo- 
riouſneſs, and ſedition ; and contract a falſe delicacy, which every 
thing, ſhort of flattery, diſappoints and diſguſts. But let us ſup- 
poſe, that Philocles is really ungracious and auſtere ; will not his 
auſterity: be preferable to the pernicious flattery of thoſe, that are 
now about you? Where will you find a man without fault? and 
is not that of ſpeaking truth, in a manner ſomething too rough 
and free, a fault from which you have leſs to fear than any 
other? Is it not, indeed, a fault, which your own indiſcretion 
has made neceſſary to your intereſt, as that only which can 
ſurmount the averſion to truth that flattery has given you? 
You ſtand in need of a man who loves only truth and you; 


who loves you better. than you know how to love yourſelf ; 
who will ſpeak truth notwithſtanding your oppolition, and force 


a way for it through all your intrenchments. Such a man, and fo 
neceſſary is Philocles. Remember, that the greateſt good fortune 
a prince can hope is, that one man of ſuch magnanimous gene- 
roſity ſhould be born in his reign: in compariſon of ſuch a man, 
all the treaſures of the ſtate are of no value; and a prince can 
"ſuffer no puniſhment ſo dreadful, as that of loſing him, by becom- 
ing unworthy of his virtue, and not knowing how to profit by 
his ſervices. You ought certainly to avail yourſelf of worthy 


men, though it is not neceſſary that you ſhould be blind to their 


faults; in theſe, never implicitly acquieſce, but endeavour to cor- 
re& them. Give merit, however, always a favourable hearing ; 
and let the public ſee, that you at once diſtinguiſh and honour it: 
but, above all things, ſtrive to be no longer what you have been. 
Princes, whoſe virtues, like Jour, have ſuffered by the vices of 


others, 
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others, generally content themſelves with a ſpeculative diſappro- 
| bation of corrupt men; and at the ſame time employ them with 
the utmoſt confidence, and load them with riches and honour : on 
the other hand, they value themſelves upon diſcerning and approv- 
ing men of virtue, but they reward them only with empty praiſe ; 
and want magnanimity to aſſign them employments, to admit 
them to their friendſhip, or diſtinguiſh them by their favour.” 


Idomeneus then confeſſed, that he was aſhamed of having fo 


long delayed to deliver innocence from oppreſſion, and to puniſh 


thoſe that had abuſed his confidence; and all ſcruples about 
recalling Philocles being removed, MENTOR had no difficulty in 
perſuading the king, to diſmiſs his favourite: for when once an 
oppoſition to a favourite has ſo far ſucceeded, that he is ſuſpected- 
and becomes troubleſome ; the prince, feeling himſelf perplexed 
and uneaſy, thinks only how to get rid of him: all friendſhip 
vaniſhes, and all ſervices are forgotten. The fall of a favourite 


gives no pain to his maſter, if, as ſoon as he is undone, he is re- 


moved out of fight. 


Idomeneus immediately gave private orders to Hegeſippus, one 
of the principal officers of his houſehold, to ſeize Proteſilaus and 
Timocrates, and conduct them in ſafety to the ifle of Samos; to leave 
them there; and to bring Philocles back to Salentum. Hegeſippus, 
at the receipt of this order, burſt into tears of ſurprize and joy: 
« You will now, ſaid he to the king, make every heart in your 
dominions glad ; for theſe men were the cauſe of all the misfor- 
runes, that have befallen you and your people. Good men have 
now groaned, twenty years, under an oppreſſion ſo ſevere, that 
they ſcarce dared even to groan: to complain was impoſhtble ; for 


thoſe who attempted to approach you, otherwiſe than by the 


favourites, were ſure to be immediately craſhed by their power.“ 
| Li Hegelippus 
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Hegeſippus then acquainted the king, with innumerable inſtances 
of their treachery and inhumanity, of which he had never heard, 
becauſe no body dared to accuſe them ; and told him alſo, that he 
had diſcovered a conſpiracy againſt the life of MENTOR. The king 
was ſtruck with horror at the relation. | 


Hegelippus, that he might ſeize Proteſilaus without delay, went 
immediately to his houſe. It was not ſo large as the palace; but 
it was better deſigned, both for convenience and pleaſure: the 
architecture was in a better taſte, and it was decorated with a 
profuſion of expence, which the moſt cruel oppreſſion had ſup- 
plied. He was then in a marble ſaloon that opened to his baths, 
reclining negligently upon a couch, that was covered with purple 
embroidered with gold: he appeared to be weary, and even ex- 
hauſted with his labours; there was a. gloom of diſcontent upon 
his brow, and his cye expreſſed a kind of agitation and ferocity 
not to be deſcribed. The principal perſons of the kingdom far 
round him upon carpets, watching his looks even to the ſlighteſt 
glance of his cyc, and reflecting every expreſſion of his counte- 
nance from their own: if he opened his mouth, all was ecſtaſy 
and admiration ; and, before he had uttered a word, they vied 
with cach other, which ſhould be loudeſt in the praiſe of what 
ne had to ſay. One of them regaled him, with an account of the 
{ſervices he had rendered to the king, heightened with the moſt 
ridiculous exaggeration: another declared, that his mother had 
conceived him by Jupitcr in the likeneſs.of her huſband, and that 
he was ſon to the Father of the Gods. In ſome verſes that were 
recited by a poet, he was ſaid to have been inſtructed by the muſes, 
and to have rivalled Apollo in all the works of imagination and 
wit; and another poet, ſtill more ſervile and ſhameleſs, celebrated 
him as the inventor of the polite arts, and the father of a people, 


among 


* 


among whom he had ſeattered plenty and happineſs, from the 
horn of Amalthea, with a liberal hand. 


Pproteſilaus heard all this adulation, with a cold negligent and 
diſdainful air, as if he thought his merit was without bounds, and 


that he honoured thoſe too much from whom he condeſcended 


to receive praiſe. Among other flatterers, there was one who took 
the liberty to whiſper ſome jeſt upon the new regulations, that 
were taking place under the direction of MexTor: the coun- 
tenance of Proteſilaus relaxed into a ſmile; and immoderate 
laughter immediately ſhook the whole company, though the greateſt 


part knew nothing of what had been ſaid. The countenance of 


Proteſilaus became again haughty and ſevere, and every one im- 
mediately ſhrunk back into timidity and ſilence: all watched for 
the happy moment, in which he would turn his eye upon them, 
and permit them to ſpeak; and each, having ſome favour to aſk, 
diſcovered the greateſt agitation and perplexity: their ſupplicatory 
poſture, ſupplied the want of words ; and they ſeemed to be im- 
preſſed with the ſame humility and reverence, as a mother, who 


petitions the Gods, at their altar, for the life of an only ſon: 
every countenance expreſſed a tender complacency and admiration; 


but every heart concealed the moſt malignant envy, and impla- 
cable hatred. 


At this moment, Hegeſippus entered the ſaloon ; and ſeizing the 
ſword of Proteſilaus, acquainted him, that he had the King's or- 


ders to carry him toSamos. At theſe dreadful words, all the arro- 


gance of the favourite fell from him in a moment, like the frag- 


ment of a rock that is broken from the ſummit: he threw him 


ſelf at the feet of Hegeſippus; he wept, heſitated, faltered, 
trembled, and embraced the knees of a man, upon whom, an hour 


before, he would have diſdained to turn his eye. At the ſame 
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time, his flatterers, who ſaw that his ruin was compleat and irre- 
parable, inſulted him with a meanneſs and W n of their 


adulation. 


Hegeſippus would not allow him time even to take leave of his 
family, or ſecure his private papers, which were all ſeized and 
put into the king's hands. Timocrates was alſo arreſted at the 
ſame time, to his inexpreſſible ſurprize; for being upon ill terms 
with Proteſilaus, he had not the leaft apprehenſion of being in- 
volved in his ruin; and they were both carried on board a veſſel, 
which had been 48 to receive them. | 


They arrived in ſafety at 5 where Hegeſippus left his 121 
ſoners; and, to compleat their misfortune, he left them together. 
Here, with a rancour natural to their circumſtances and diſpoſition, 
they reproached each other with the crimes that had brought on 


their ruin: here they were condemned to live, without the leaſt 


hope of returning to Salentum, at a diſtance from their wives and 
children, not to mention friends, for a friend they never had: 
with the country, they were wholly unacquainted; and had no 
means of ſubſiſtence, but by their labour; a ſituation, of which 
the diſadvantages were greatly aggravated, by the luxury and 
ſplendour which long habit had made almoſt as neceſſary to them, 
as food and reſt. In this condition, like two wild beaſts of the 
foreſt, they were always ready to tear each other to pieces. 


In the mean time, Hegeſippus enquired, in what part of the 
iſland Philocles was to be found: and he was told, that he lived 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the city, upon a mountain, in which 
there was a cave that ferved him for a habitation. Every one 
ipoke of him with the utmoſt admiration and eſteem; “ He has 
never given oflence, ſaid they, in a ſingle inſtance, ſince he has 

7 been 
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been in the iſland; every heart is touched at the patience of his 
labour, and the chearfulneſs of his indigence; he poſſeſſes nothing, 
yet is always content. Though he is remote both from the buſineſs 
and the pleaſures of the world, without property and without 
influence ; yet he can ſtill ſind means to oblige merit, and has a 
thouſand contrivances to gratify his neighbours.” 


Hegeſippus immediately repaired to the cave, which he found 
empty and open; for the poverty of Philocles, and the ſimplicity 
of his manners, made it unneceſſary for him to ſhut his door when 
he went out. A mat of coarſe ruſhes ſerved him for a bed; he 
rarely kindled a fire, becauſe his food was generally ſuch as needed 
no dreſling ; in ſummer he lived upon fruits freſh gathered, and 
upon dates and dried figs in winter, quenching his thirſt at a clear 
ſpring, that fell in a natural caſcade from the rock. His cave 
contained nothing but his tools ; and fome books that he read at 
certain hours, which he appropriated to that purpoſe, not to deco- 

rate his mind or gratify his curioſity, but that, while he reſted 
from his labour, he might gain inſtruction, and avoid being idle 


by learning to be good: and he employed himſelf in ſculpture, 


not to procure reputation or wealth, but merely to keep his body 


in exerciſe, and procure the neceſſaries of life without contracting 


obligations. 


When Hegeſippus entered the cave, he admired the pieces of art 
that were begun. He obſerved a Jupiter, in whote countenance 
there was a ſerene majeſty, by which he was immediately known 
to be the Father of Gods and men; he perceived alſo a Mars, well 


diſtinguiſhed by a proud and menacing ferocity; but he was moſt 


ſtruck with a MixeRva, that was repreſented as encouraging the 
| arts: 
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arts: the expreſſion of her countenance was at once noble and 
gracious, her ſtature was tall, her ſhape eaſy, and her attitude 
ſo natural, that the ſpectator was almoſt perſuaded ſhe would move. 
Hegeſippus, having viewed theſe ſtatues with great pleaſure, re- 
tired; and as he was coming out of the cave, ſaw Philocles at 
a diſtance, fitting upon the graſs under the ſhade of a large tree, 
and reading. He immediately advanced towards him ; and Phi- 
locles, who perceived him, ſcarce knew what to think: Is not 
that Hegeſippus, ſaid he to himſelf, with whom 1 was ſo long 
familiar at Crete? But what can have brought him to an iſland fo 
remote as Samos? Is he not dead, and is not this his ſhade which 


has returned from the banks of the Styx to reviſit the earth ?” 


While he was thus doubting of what he ſaw, Hegeſippus came 
ſo near, that his doubts were at an end. * Is it you then, ſaid he, 
embracing him, my dear my early friend? What accident, or what 
tempeſt, has thrown you upon this coaſt? Have you voluntarily 
deſerted the ifland of Crete? or have you been driven from Pour 


country, by a misfortune like mine!“ 


« It is not misfortune, ſaid Hegeſippus, but the favour of the 


Gods, that has brought me hither.” He then gave his friend a 


particular account of the long tyranny of Proteſilaus, of his in- 
trigues with Timocrates, of the calamities which they had brought 
upon Idomeneus ; of his expulſion from the throne, his flight to 
Heſperia, the founding of Salentum, the arrival of MENTOR and 
TriLEMAGHus, the wiſdom which MzenToR had diffuſed into the 
mind of the king, and the diſgrace of the traitors by whom he 
had been abuſed. He added, that he had brought them in exile 
to Samos, whither they had baniſhed Philocles ; and concluded, 
that he had orders to bring him back to Salentum, where the king, 


who 
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who was convinced of his integrity, intended to intruſt him with 
the adminiſtration of his government, and diſtinguiſh him by 
rewards adequate to his merit.” 


* You ſce that cave, ſaid Philocles, which is more fit for the haunt 
of wild beaſts, than the habitation of a man; and yet, in that cave, 
I have enjoyed more tranquillity and repoſe, than in the gorgeous 
palaces of Crete. I am no more deceived by man; for, with man, 
I have no more connection: I neither ſee, nor hear, nor need him: 
my own hard hands, which are now inured to labour, ſupply me 
with ſuch ſimple food as nature has made neceſſary ; and this 
ſlight ſtuff that you ſee, ſufficing to cover me, I am without wants; 
and I enjoy a ſerene, perfect, and delightful freedom, of which 
the wiſdom that is contained in my books, teaches me the proper 
uſe. Why, then, ſhould I again mix with mankind, and again 
ſuffer by their jealouſy, fraud, and caprice? Envy not, my dear 
Hegefippus, the good fortune I poſſeſs. Proteſilaus has betrayed 
the king, and would have murdered me; he is fallen into his own 
ſnare, but he has done me no hurt: he has eventually done me 
good, in the higheſt degree; he has delivered me from the tumult 
and ſlavery of public buſineſs ; and to him I am indebted for this 
| ſweet ſolirude, and the pleaſures I enjoy. Return, then, my friend, 
to your prince; aſſiſt him under the neceflary infelicities of gran- 
deur, and do for him whatever you wifh ſhould be done by me: 
and ſince his eyes, which were ſo long ſhut againſt truth, have 
been at laſt opened, by the wiſdom of a perſon whom you call 
MexToR, let him alſo keep that perſon about him. As for me, 
having once ſuffered ſhipwreck, it is by no means fit that I ſhould 
forſake the port, in which the tempeſt has fo fortunately thrown 
me, and tempt again the caprice of the winds. Alas! how much 
are kings to be pitied! how worthy of compaſſion are thoſe thut 
ſerve them! If they are wicked, what miſery do they diffuſe 

N | among 
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among others, what puniſhment do they treaſure up for them- 
ſelves! if they are good, what difficulties have they to ſurmount, 
what ſnares to avoid, what evils to ſuffer! Once more, my dear 
Hegeſippus, leave me poor, that I may be happy.” i 


Philocles expreſſed theſe ſentiments with great vehemence, and 
Hegeſippus looked upon him with aſtoniſhment. He had known 
him in Crete, when he conducted the buſineſs of the ſtate; and he 
was then pale, languithing, and emaciated: the natural ardour of 
his temper, and his ſcrupulous regard to rectitude, made a public 
ation fatal to his health. He could not ſee vice go unpunithed, 
without indignation; nor ſuffer even unavoidable irregularities, 
without regret: at Crete, therefore, he ſuffered a perpetual decay; 
| but, at Samos, he was vigorous and luſty; and a new youth, 
1 ia ſpiglit even of years, bloomed upon his countenance. A 
1 life of temperance, tranquillity, and exerciſe, ſeemed to have re- 
ſtored the conſtitution, which nature had given him. © You are 
ſurprized to ſce me ſo altered, ſaid Philocles with a ſmile; but I 
owe this freſhneſs, this perfection of health, to my retirement : 
my enemies, therefore, have given me more, than fortune could 
' beſtow. Can you wiſh me to forſake ſubſtantial, for imaginary 
good ; and incur again the misfortunes, from which it is now my 
happineſs to be free? You would not, ſurely, be more cruel than 
Proteſilaus; you cannot envy me the good fortune that he has 


a: TT 2 


beſtowed.” 
N He geſippus then urged him from every motive, that he thought 
| likely to touch his ſenſibility, but without effect: © Would the ſight 


of your family and friends, then, ſaid he, give you no pleaſure 
of thoſe who languiſh for your return, and live but in the hope 
of once more preſling you to their boſom? And is it nothing in 
your eſtimation, who fear the Gods and make conſcience of your 


duty, 
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duty, to render ſervice to your prince; to aſſiſt him in the exerciſe 


of virtue, and the diffuſion of happineſs? Is it blameleſs to 


indulge an unſocial philoſophy, to prefer your own intereſt to that 
of mankind, and chuſe rather to procure eaſe to yourſelf than to give 
happineſs to them? Beſides, if you perſiſt in your reſolution not 
to return, it will be imputed to reſentment againſt the king; and it 
he intended evil againſt you, it was only becauſe he was a ſtranger 


to your merit. It was not Philocles, the faithful, the juſt, the good, 


that he would have cut off; but a man, of whom he had con- 


ceived a very different idea. He now knows you; and it being 


no impoſſible he ſhould miſtake you for another, his firſt friend- 
ſhip will revive with new force. He expects you with impatience ; 
his arms are open to receive you; he numbers the days, and even 
the hours of your delay.. Can you, then, be inexorable to your 
king? can your heart reſiſt the tender ſolicitudes of friendſhip?” 

Philocles, whom the firſt recollection of Hegeſippus had melted into 
tenderneſs, now reſumed a look of diſtance and ſeverity: he remained 
immoveable as a rock, againſt which the tempeſt rages in vain, 
and the roaring ſurge daſhes only to be broken: neither intreaty, 


nor argument, found any paſſage to his heart. But the piety of 


Philocles would not ſuffer him to indulge his inclination, however 
Supported by his judgment, without conſulting the Gods; and he 
diſcovered, by the flight of birds, by the entrails of victims, and by 
other preſages, that it was their pleaſure he ſhould go with Hege- 
ſippus: he, therefore, reſiſted no more, but complied with the 
requeſt of Hegeſippus, and prepared for his departure. He did nor, 
however, quit the ſolitude, in which he had lived ſo many years, 


without regret: © Muſt I then, ſaid he, forſake this pleaſing cell, 


where peaceful and obedient ſlumbers came every night to refreſh 
me, after the labours of the day! where my eaſy lite was a ſilken 
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thread, which the ſiſters, notwithſtanding my poverty, entwined 
with gold!” The tears then ſtarted to his eye, and proſtrating him - 
ſelf on the earth, he adored the Naiad of the tranſlucent ſpring 


that had quenched his thirſt, and the nymphs of the mountain 
that ſurrounded his retreat. Echo heard his expreſſions of tender - 


neſs and regret; and with a gentle and plaintive voice, repeated 
them to all the ſylvan Deities of the place. 

Philocles then accompanied Hegeſippus to the eity, in order to 
embark. He thought, that Proteſilaus, overwhelmed with- con- 
fuſion, and burning with reſentment, would be glad to avoid him; 
but he was miſtaken: men without virtue, are without ſhame, and 
always ready to ſtoop to any meanneſs. Philoeles modeſtty-concealed' 
himſelf, for fear the unhappy wretch ſhould fee him; for he ſup- 
poſed, that, to ſee the proſperity of an enemy, which was founded 
on his ruin, would aggravate his miſery: but Proteſilaus fought 
him out with great eagerneſs, and endeavoured to excite his com- 
paſſion, and engage him to ſolicit the king for permiſſton to return 


to Salentum. Philocles, however, was too ſincere to give him the 


leaſt hope that he would comply; and he knew, better than any 
other, the miſchiefs that his return would produce: but he ſoothed 
him with expreſſions of pity, offered him ſuch conſolation as his 


ſituation would admit, and exhorted him to propitiate the Gods byt 


purity of manners, and reſignation to his ſufferings. As he had 
heard, that the king had taken from him all the wealth that he had 
unjuſtly acquired; he promiſed him two things, which he after- 
wards faithfully performed; to take his wife and children, who 
remained at Salentum, expoſed to all the miſeries of poverty, and 
all the dangers of popular reſentment, under his protection; and 
to ſend him ſome ſupplies of money, to alleviate the diſtreſs. he 
muſt ſuffer, in a ſtate of baniſhment ſo remote from his country. 
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_. The wind being fair, Hegeſippus haſtened the departure of his 
friend. Proteſilaus Taw them embark: his eyes wete directed 


invariably towards the fea; and purſued the veſſel, as ſhe matle 


Her way through the parting waves ; ani the wind every moment 
increaſed her diſtance: when his eye could diſtinguiſh it no more, 
its image was ſtill impreſſed upon his mind: at laſt, ſeized with 
the phrenzy of deſpair, he rolled himſelf in the ſands, tore his 


hair, and reproached the Gods for the ſeverity of their juſtice; he 


called at laſt upon death, but even death rejected his petition tb 


die, and diſdained to deliver him from the miſery, from which he 


wanted courage to deliver himſelf. 


In the mean time, the veſſel, favoured by Neptune and the winds, 
ſoon arrived at Salentum. When the king was told, that it was 
entering the port, he ran out, with Mex ron, to meet Philocles, 
whom he tenderly embraced ; and expreſſed the utmoſt regret, at 
having ſo injuriouſly authorized an attempt upon his life. This 
atknowledgment was ſo far from degrading him in the opinion of 
His people, that every one conſidered it as the effort of an exalted 
mind, which, as it were, triumphed over its own failings, by con- 


feſſing them with a view to reparation. The public joy, at the 


return of Philocles, the friend of man, and at the wiſdom! and 
goodneſs expreſſed by the king, was ſo great, that it overflowed in 
rears. 


Philocles received the careſſes of his prince with the moſt reſpect- 
ful modeſty, and was impatient to eſcape from the acclamations 
of the people. He followed Idomeneus to the palace; and though 
MenTor and he had never fcen each other before, there was im- 
mediately the ſame confidence between them, as if they had been 
familiar from their birth ; as if the Gods, who have witheld from 
the wicked the power of diſtinguiſhing the good, had imparted, to 
the good, a faculty of immediately diſtinguiſhing cach other: 
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thoſe who have a love for virtue, cannot be toget her, without be- 
ing united by that virtue which they love. Philocles, after a ſhort 
time, requeſted the king to diſmiſs him to ſome retirement near 
Salentum, where he might live in the ſame obſcurity that he had 
enjoyed at Samos. The king granted his requeſt; but went almoſt 
every day, with MenTor, to viſit him in his retreat, where they 
conſulted how the laws might beſt be eſtabliſhed, and the govern- 
ment fixed upon a permanent foundation for the advantage of the 


people. 


The two principal objects of their conſideration, were the educa- 
tion of children, and the manner of life to be preſcribed during 
peace. As to the children, MenTo ſaid, that they belonged leſs 
to their parents, than to the ſtate: © They are the children of the 
community, ſaid he; and they are, at once, its hope, and its 
ſtrength. It is too late to correct them, when habits of vice have 
been acquired; and it is doing little to exclude them from employ- 
ments, when they are become unworthy of truſt. It is always 
better to prevent evil, than to puniſh it. The prince, who is the 
father of his people, 1s more particularly the father of the youth, 
who may be conſidered as the flower of the nation; and it 1s, in 
the flower, that care ſhould be taken of the fruit: a king, there- 
fore, ſhould not diſdain to watch over the riſing generation, nor to 

appoint others to watch with him. Let him enforce, with inflexible — 
conſtancy, the laws of Minos, which ordain, that/children ſhall be 
ſo educated, as to endure pain without impatience, and expect 
death without terror: that the contempt of luxury and wealth, 
ſhall be honour; and injuſtice, ingratitude, and voluptuous idle- 
neſs, infamy: that children, from their tendereſt youth, ſhall be 
taught to commemorate the atchievements of heroes, the favourites 
of Heaven, who have ſacrificed private intereſt to their country, 
and ſignalized their courage in battle; by joining in ſongs to their 
honour, at once to animate them by examples of heroic virtue, 
and 
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and harmonize their ſouls by muſick : that they ſhould learn to 
be render to their friends, faithful to their allies, and equitable to 
all men, their enemies not excepted: above all things, that they 
| ſhould be taught to dread the reproach of conſcience, as an evil 
much greater than torture and death, If theſe maxims are im- 
preſſed early upon the heart, with all the power of eloquence, and 
the charms of muſic ; there will be few, indeed, in whom they 
will not kindle the love of virtue and of fame.” ht” 
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« Tt is, added MenTor, of the utmoſt importance, to eſtabliſh 
public ſchools for inuring youth to the moſt robuſt exerciſes, and 
preſerving them from effeminacy and idleneſs, which render the 
moſt liberal endowments of nature uſeleſs.” He adviſed the inſti- 
tution of public games and ſhows, with as much variety as could 

be contrived, to rouſe the attention, and intereſt the paſſions of the 
people ; but, above all, to render the body ſupple, vigorous, and 
active: and he thought it proper to excite emulation, by giving 
prizes to thoſe that ſhould excel. He wiſhed alſo, as the moſt 
powerful preſervative againſt general depravity of manners, that 
the people might marry early ; and that parents, without any views 
of intereſt, would leave the young men to the free choice of ſuch 


wives, as their inclination naturally led them to prefer. 


But while theſe meaſures were concerted, to preſerve a blame- 
Teſs ſimplicity among the riſing generation, to render them labo-. 
rious and tractable, and, at the ſame time, to give them a ſenſe 
of honour; Philocles, whoſe military genius made him fond of 
war, obſerved to MEnToR, that it would ſignify little to inſtitute 
public exerciſes, if the youth were ſuffered to languiſh in per- 
petual peace, without bringing their courage to the teſt, or acquir- 
ing experience in the field: © The nation, ſays he, will be inſenſibly 
enfeebled; courage will relax into effeminate ſoftneſs; and a 
general depravity, the neceſſary effect of uninterrupted abundance 
and tranquillity, will render them an eaſy prey to any warlike 
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nation chat ſhall attack them; and to avoid the miſeries of r. 
they will incur the moſt deplorable ſlavery.“ 


« The calamities of war, ſaid MzxToR, are more to be dreaded 
than you imagine. War never fails to exhauſt the ſtate, and en- 
danger its deſtruction, with whatever ſucceſs it is carried on. 
Though it may be commenced with advantage, it can never be 
finiſhed, without danger of the moſt fatal reverſe of fortune: with 
whatever ſuperiority of ftrength an engagement is begun, the 
leaſt miſtake, the ſlighteſt accident, may turn the ſcale, and give 


victory to the enemy. Nor can a nation, that ſhould be always 


victorious, proſper ; it would deſtroy itſelf, by deſtroying others : 
the country would be depopulated, the ſoil untilled, and trade 
interrupted ; and, what is ſtill worſe, the beſt laws would loſe their 
force, and a corruption of manners inſenſibly take place. Litera- 
ture will be neglected among the youth; the troops, conſcious of 
their own importance, will indulge themſelves in the moſt perni- 
cious licentiouſneſs with impunity, and the diſorder will neceſ- 
ſarily ſpread through all the branches of government. A prince, 


who, in the acquiſition of glory, would ſacrifice the life of half 


his ſubjects, and the happineſs of the reſt, is unworthy of the 
glory he would acquire; and deſerves to loſe what he rightfully 


poſſeſſes, for endeavouring unjuſtly to uſurp the poſſeſſions of another. 


„It is, however, eaſy to exerciſe the courage of the people in 
a time of peace. We have already inſtituted public exerciſes, and 
aſligned prizes to excite emulation; we have directed, that the 
atchievements of the brave ſhall be celebrated in ſongs to their 
honour, which will kindle, in the breaſts even of children, a deſire 
of glory, and animate them tothe exerciſe of heroic virtue: we have 
allo taken care, that they ſhall be inured to ſobriety and labour: but 
this is not all. When any of your allies ſhall be engaged in a war, 


che flower of your youth, particularly thoſe who appear to have 


a militiry genius, and will profit moſt by experience, ſhould be 
ſent 


ſent as auxiliaries into the ſerviee: you will thus ſtand high, in 


the eſtimation of the ſtates with which you are connected; your 
friendfhip will be ſought, and your diſpleaſure dreaded; and, wich- 


out being engaged in war in your own country, and at your own 
expence, you will always have a numerous youth, of habitual 
courage and experimental ſkill. Though you are at peace your- 
ſelves, you ſhould treat, with great honour, thoſe, who have diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities for war: for the beſt way of keeping war at a 
diſtance, is to encourage military knowledge ; to honour thoſe, 
who excel in the profeſſion of arms; and to have ſome of your 
people always in foreign ſervice, who will know the ſtrength and 
diſcipline of the neighbouring ſtates, and the manner of their 
military operations, to be, at once, ſuperior to the ambition that 
would court: war, and to the: effeminacy that would fear it. Thus, 


being always prepared for war, when: you are driven into it by 
neceflity';; you will find, that the neceſſity of making. war will 


ſeldom happen. 


« When your allies are about to make war upon each other, you 
ſhould” always interfere as mediator. You will thus acquire a 


genuine and laſting glory, which ſangninary conqueſt can never 
give ; you will gain the love and eſteem of foreign nations, and 


become neceſſary to them all ; you will rule other ſtates by the 


confidence they place in you, as you govern your own by the 
authority of your ſtation; you will be the common repoſitory of 
their ſecrets, the arbiter of their differences, and the object of their 
love: your fame will then fly to the remoteſt regions of the earth; 
and your name, like incenſe from the altars of the Gods, ſhall be 
wafted from clime to clime, as far as virtue can be known and 
loved. If, in poſſeſſion of this influence, and this honour, a ncigh- 
bouring nation ſhould, contrary to all the rules of juſtice, com- 
mence hoſtilities againſt you, it will find you diſciplined and ready ; 
and, which is yet more effectual ſtrength, beloved and ſuccoured 
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when you are in danger : your neighbours will be alarmed for 
themſelves, and conſider your preſervation as eſſential to pub- 
lic ſafety. This will be your ſecurity, in compariſon” of which 
walls and ramparts are no defence ; this is true glory ; the bright 


reality, which few kings have diſtinguiſhed and purſued ; which few 


kings have not left unknown behind them, to follow an illuſive 
phantom, ſtill diſtant from the prize, in proportion to their ſpeed!” 


When Mex rox had done ſpeaking, Philocles fixed his eyes upon 
him, with an aſtoniſhment that prevented reply ; then, looking 
upon the king, he was delighted to perceive, that he drank the 
wiſdom which flowed from the lips of the ſtranger, as the tra- 
veller, thirſting in the deſart, drinks of an unexpected ſpring. 


Thus Mix HRVA, under the figure. of Mxxrox, eſtabliſhed the 
beſt laws, and the wiſeſt principles of government, at Salentum ; 
not ſo much that the kingdom of Idomeneus might flouriſh, as to 
ſhow TeLEmacnvs at his return, by a ſtriking example, what may 
be effected by a wiſe government, with reſpect to the happineſs of 
the people, and the honour of the prince. | 


The END of the FOURTEENTH BOOK. 
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ELEMACHUS, in the mean time, was diſplaying his courage 

among the perils of war. As ſoon as he had quitted Salen- 
tum, he applied himſelf with great diligence to gain the eſteem of 
the old commanders, whoſe reputation and experience were con- 
ſummate. Neſtor, who had before ſeen him at Pylos, and who 
had always loved ULyssrs, treated him as if he had been his ſon ; 
he gave him many leſſons of inſtru&ion, and illuſtrated his pre- 
cepts by examples. He related all the adventures of his youth, 
and told him the moſt remarkable atchievements which he had 
ſeen performed by the heroes of the preceding age; for the me- 
mory of Neſtor, who had lived to ſee three generations, contained 
the hiſtory of ancient times, with the ſame fidelity as an inſcription 
upon marble or braſs, . | | | 
| Nn Thiloctetes 
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Philoctetes did not at firſt regard TELEMAcyvs with the ſame 
kindneſs : the enmity which he had ſo long*cheriſhed in his breaſt 
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againſt UL ss Es, prejudiced him againſt his ſon, and he could not , 4 


ſee without pain that the Gods appeared to intereſt themſelves in 


his fortunes, and to intend him a glory equal to that of the heroes 


by whom Troy had been overthrown. But the unaffected modeſty 


of TELEMAcnus at length ſurmounted his reſentment, and he 
could not but love that virtue which appeared ſo amiable and 
ſweet. He frequently took him aſide, and talked to him with the 
moſt unreſerved confidence: My fon, ſaid he, for I now make no 


ſcruple to call you ſo, I muſt confeſs that your father and I have 


been long enemies to each other. I acknowledge alſo that my 
cnmity was not ſoftened by .mutual danger and mutual ſucceſs, 
for it continued unabated after we had laid Troy in ruins; and 
when I ſaw you, I found it difficult to love even virtue in the ſon 
of UrLyssts. I have often reproached myſelf for this reluctance, 
which, however, I {till felt: but virtue, when it is gentle, placid, 
ingenuous, and unaſſuming, muſt at laſt compel affection and 
eſteem.” Philoctetes, in the courſe of rheſe converſations, was 
inſenſibly led to acquaint TELEMACHUs, with what had given riſe 
to the animolity between him and VLy SSES. 


« It is nece(l: wy, ſaid he, that I ſhould tell my ſtory from the 


beginning. 1 was the inſeparable companion of Hercules, the 


great example of divine virtue, the deſtroyer of monſters, whoſe 


proweſs was a bleſſing to the earth; and, compared with whom, all 
other heroes are but as reeds-to. the oak, or ſparrows to the eagle. 
Love, a paſlion that has produced every ſpecies of calamity, was 
the cauſe of his misfortunes ; -and his misfortunes were the cauſe 
of mine. To this ſhameful paſſion, the virtues of Hercules were 
oppoſed in vain ; and, after all his conqueſts, he was himſelf the 

| ſport 
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| ſport of Cupid. He never remembered, without a bluſh of inge- 
nuous ſhame, his having laid by his dignity, to ſpin in the cham- 
ber of Omphale, like the moſt abjze&t and effeminate of men: he 
has frequently deplored this part of his life, as having ſullied his 
virtue, and obſcured the glory of his labours: and yet, ſuch. is 
the weakneſs and inconſiſtency of man, who thinks himſelf all. 
ſufficient, and yet yields without a ſtruggle; the great Hercules 
was again taken in the ſnare of love, and ſunk again into a cap- 
tivity, which he had ſo often remembered with indignation and 
contempt. He became enamoured of Deianira, and would have 
been happy if he had continued conſtant in his paſſion for this 


woman, whom he made his wife; but the youthful beauty of 


lole, to whom the Graces had given all their charms, ſoon ſeduced 
him to a new paſſion, Deianira became jealous; and unhappily 

recollected the fatal garment, which had been given her by Neſſus, 
the Centaur, when he was dying, as a certain means of reviving 
the love of Hercules, if he ſhould ever neglect her for another. 
This garment had imbibed the blood of the Cemaur, to which 
the arrow that flew him had communicated its poiſon ; for the 


arrows of Hercules were dipped in the blood of the Lernzan Hydra, 


which gave them a malignity ſo powerful, that the {lighteſt wound 
they could make was mortal. 


« As ſoon as Hercules had put on the garment, he felt the poiſon 
burn even to thg marrow in the bone: he cried out, in his agony, 
with a voice more than human ; the ſound was returned by mount 


Octa, the echo deepened. in the vallies, and the fea itſelf, ſeemed 


to be moved. The roar of the moſt furious bulls when they fight, 
was not ſo dreadful as the cries of Hercules! Lycas, who brought 
him the garment from Deianira, happening unfortunately to ap- 
proach him, he ſeized him in the diſtraction of his torments, and 
whirling him round, as a flinger whirls a ſtone chat he would 

Nn 2 diſmiſs 
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diſmiſs with all his ſtrength, he threw him from the top of the 
mountain; and falling into the ſea, he was immediately tranſ- 
formed to a rock, which ſtill retains the figure of a man, and 
which {till beaten by the ſurge, alarms the pilot, while he is yet 
diſtant from the ſhore. 


« After the fate of Lycas, I thought I could truſt Hercules no 
more; and, therefore, endeavoured to conceal myſelf in the 
caverns of the rock. From this retreat, I ſaw him, with one hand; 
root up the lofty pines that towered to the ſky, and oaks which 


had repelled the ſtorms of ſucceſſive generations; and, with the 


cther, endeavour tg tear off the fatal garment which adhered like 
another ſkin, and ſcemed to be incorporated with his body: in 
proportion as he tore it off, he tore off alſo the fleſh ; his blood 
followed in a torrent, and the earth was impurpled round him. 
But his virtue at length ſurmounted his ſenſe of pain, and he cried 
out, © Thou art witneſs, O Philoctetes! to the torments, whicli 
the Gods inflict upon me, and they are juſt: I have offended 
Heaven, and violated the vows of connubial love; after all my 
conqueſts, I have meanly given up my heart to forbidden beauty: 
1 perith, and am content to periſh, that Divine juſtice may be ſatiſ- 


* fied. But alas, my dear friend! whither art thou fled! Tranſported 


by exceſs of pain, I have, indeed, deſtroyed unhappy Lycas, by an 
act of cruelty for which I abhor myſelf: he was a ſtranger to the 
poiſon that he brought me; he committed no crime, he deſerved no 
punithment. But could the ſacred ties of friendſhip be forgotten! 
could J attempt the life of Philoctetes! My love for him, can 
ccaſe only with my life; into his breaſt, will I breathe my depart- 
ing ſpirit; and to his care, will I conſfide my aſhes. Where art | 
thou, then, my dear Philoctetes? where art thou, Philoctetes, the 
only object of my hope on carth :” 
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* Struck with this tender expoſtulation, I ruſhed towards him, 
and he ſtretched out his arms to embrace me: yet, before I reached 
him, he drew them back, leſt he:-thould kindle in my boſom the 
fatal fires that conſumed his own. “ Alas! ſaid he, even this con- 
ſolation is denied me!” He then turned from me; and collecting 
all the trees that he had rooted up, into a funeral pile upon the 
fummit of the mountain, he aſcended it with a kind of dreadful 
tranquillity : he ſpread, under him, the ſkin of the Nemean lion, 
which, while he was traverſing the earth, from one extremity to 
the other, dèſtroying monſters, and. ſuccouring diſtreſs, he had 


worn as a mantle; and reclining upon his club, he commanded | 

me to ſet fire to the wood. This command, though I trembled with ba 
horror, I could not refuſe to obey; for his miſery was ſo great, that þ 
life was no longer a bounty of Heaven; and I feared, that, in the =— 
extremity of his torment, he might do ſomething unworthy of the 47 


virtue which had aſtoniſhed the world. | | | b 


« When he perceived that the pile had taken fire; © Now, faid* 
he, my dear Philoctetes! I know that thy friendſhip is ſincere ; | 
for my honour 1s dearer to thee, than my life : may thy reward be 1 
from Heaven! I give thee all I can beſtow: theſe arrows, dipped 1 
in the blood of the Lernæan Hydra, I valucd more than all that 1 5 
poſſeſſed; and they are thine. Thou knoweſt, that the wounds | 
which they make, are mortal: they rendered me invincible, and 
ſo they will render thee; nor will any man dare to lift up his 


hand againſt thee. Remember, that I die faithful to our friendſhip ; 3 
and forget not how clofe I held thee. to my heart. If thou art, : 3 
indeed, touched with my misfortunes, there is ſtill one conſolation 4 | 
in thy power; promiſe to acquaint no man with my death, and J g 
never to reveal the place where thou ſhalt hide my aſhes. 1 pro- g | ? 1 
miſed, in an agony of tenderneſs and grief; and I conſecrated my . 1 


promiſe by an oath. A beam of Joy ſparkled in his eyes; but a. | a 
ſheet. | | 
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ſheet of flame immediately ſurrounded him, ſtifled his voice, and 
almoſt hid him from my ſight: I caught, however, a glimpſe of 
him through the flame ; and I perceived, that his countenance was 
as ſerene, as if he had been ſurrounded with feſtivity and joy at 


the banquet of a friend, covered with perfume, and crowned with 


flowers. 


« The flames quickly conſumed his terreſtrial and mortal part: 
of that nature, which he had received from his mother Alcmena, 
there were no remains; but he preſerved. by the, decree of Jove, 
that pure and immortal eſſence, that celeſtial flame, the true prin- 
ciple of life, which he had received from the Ffther of the Gods: 
with the Gods, therefore, he drank immortality under the golden 
roofs of Olympus, and they gave him Hebe to wife ; the lovely Hebe, 
the Goddeſs of youth, who had filled the bowl of Nectar to Jupiter, | 


before that homoup was beſtowed upon Ganymede. 


% In the mean time, the arrows that had been given me as a 
pledge of ſuperior proweſs and fame, proved an inexhauſtible 
ſource of misfortune. When the confederate princes of Greece 
undertook to revenge the wrong done to Menelaus by Paris, who 
had baſely ſtolen away Helen, and to lay the kingdom of Priam in 
ruins; they learned from the oracle of Apollo, that, in this enter- 


priſe, they would never ſucceed, if they did not take with them 
the arrows of Hercules. 


« Your father Ur yssrs, whoſe penetration and activity rendered 


him ſuperior in every council, undertook to perſuade me to accom- 


pany them to the ſiege of Troy; and to take the arrows of Her- 
cules, which he believed to be in my poſſeſſion, with me. It was 
now long, ſince Hercules had appeared in the world; no exploit of 
the hero was related; and monſters and robbers began to appear with 


4 impunity. 


impunity. The Greeks knew nat what opinion to form concerning 
him: ſome affirmed, that he was dead; others, that he was gone 
to ſubdue, the Scythians under the frozen bear; but U yss:3 main- 
tained that he was dead, and engaged to make me confeſs it. 
He came to me, while I was ftill lamenting the loſs of my illuſ- 
trious friend with inconſolable ſorrow ; he found it extremely 
difficult to ſpeak to me, for L avoided the fight of mankind ; I could 
not think of quitting the deſarts of mount Oeta, where I had been 

witneſs to the death of Alcides; and was wholly employed in 
forming his image in my mind, and weeping at the remembrance 
of his ſufferings, which every view of theſe mournful places 
renewed. But, upon the hps of your father, there was a ſweet and 
irreſiſtible eloquence: he ſeemed to take an cqual part in my 
affliction, and when I wept, he wept with me; he gained upon 
my heart, by an inſenſible approach; and he obtained my confi- 
dence, even before I knew it. He intcreſted my tenderneſs for the 
Grecian princes, who had undertaken a juſt war, in which, with- 
out me, they could not be ſucceſsful: he could not, however, 
draw from me the ſecret that I had ſworn to keep; but, though - 
I did not confeſs it, he had ſuftcient evidence that Hercules was 
dead, and he preſſed me to tell him where I had concealed his 
aſhes. 


« ] could not think of perjury, without horror: and yet, alas! 
J eluded the vow that I had made to Hercules and to Heaven. I 
diſcovered the place, where I had depoſited the remains of the 
hero, by ſtriking it with my foot; and the Gods have puniſhed 
me for the fraud. I then joined the contederates, who- received 
me with as much joy, as they would have received Hercules him- 
| ſelf. When we were on ſhore at the iſland of Lemnos, I was 
willing to ſhow the Greeks what my arrows would do; and, there- 
fore, prepared to ſhoot a deer, which I. ſaw ruſh into the foreſt ; 
Ek but, 
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but, by ſome accident, I let the ſhaft ſlip out of my hand, and 
falling upon my foot, it gave me a wound, of which I {till feel the 
effects. I was immediately ſeized with the ſame pains, that had 
deſtroyed Hercules; and the echoes of the iſland repeated my 
complaints day and night. A black and corrupt& blood flowed 
inceſſantly from my wound, infected the air, and filled the camp 
with an intolerable ſtench : the whole army was ſtruck with hor- 
ror at my condition, and concluded it to be the juſt puniſhment of 


the Gods, . 


Ur yssEs, who had engaged me in the expedition, was the firſt to 
abandon me, as I have ſince learned, becauſe he preferred victory 
and the common intereſt of Greece, to private friendſhip, and the 
punctilios of decorum. The horror of my wound, the infection 
that it ſpread, and the dreadful cries that it forced from me, pro- 
duced ſuch an effect upon the army, that it was no longer poſſible 
10 ſacrifice in the camp. But when the Greeks abandoned me by 
the counſel of ULxssks, I conſidered his policy, as the moſt aggra- 
vated inhumanity, and the baſeſt breach of faith. I was blinded 
by prejudice and ſelf. love; and did not perceive, that the viſeſt 
men were molt againſt me, and that the Gods themſelves were 
become my enemics. 


„ remained, during almoſt the whole time that Troy was 
belieged, alone, without ſuccour, without confolation, without 
hope; the victim of intolerable anguiſh, in a deſolate iſland, where 
| ſaw no object but the rude productions of uncultivated nature, 
and heard only the roaring of the ſurge that was broken againſt | 
the rocks. In one of the mountains of this deſart, I found a 
cavern: the ſummit, which towered to the ſkies, was divided into 
a fork; and, at the bottom, was a ſpring of clear water. This 
cavern, my only dwelling, was the retreat of wild bcaſts, of various 
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kinds, to whoſe fury I was expoſed night and day: I gathered a 
| few leaves into an heap for my bed; and my whole poſſeſſions 
were a wooden veſlel of the rudeſt workmanſhip, and a few tat- 
tered garments, which I wrapped round my wound to ſtaunch 
the blood, and uſed alſo to clean it. In this place, forſaken of 
man, and hateful to the Gods, I ſometimes endeavoured to ſuſpend 
the ſenſe of my miſery, by ſhooting at the pigeons and other birds 
that flew round the rock: when I had brought one to the ground, 
I crawled with great pain and difficulty to take it up, that it might 


ſerve me for food; and thus, my own hands provided me ſub- 
ſiſtence. | | 


« The Greeks, indeed, left me ſome proviſions, when they quitted 
the iſland ; but theſe were ſoon exhauſted. I drefled ſuch as I pro- 
cured, at a fire which I kindled by ftriking a flint: and this kind 
of life, rude and forlorne as it was, would not have been unpleat- 
ing to me, the ingratitude and perfidy of man having reconciled me 
to ſolitude, if it had not been for the pain that I endured from my 
wound, and the perpetual review of my ſingular misfortunes, 
%% What! ſaid I to myſelf, ſeduce a man from his country, upon 
pretence that he alone can avenge the cauſe of Greece; and then 
leave him in an uninhabited iſland, while he is aſleep!” tor I was 
aſleep, when the Greeks deſerted me; and you may judge in what 
an agony of conſternation and grief I awaked, and faw their fleet 
ſtanding from the ſhore. I looked round me, to find ſome gleam 
of comfort; but all was deſolation and deſpair, 


« This ifland had neither port nor commerce; and was not only 
without inhabitants, but without viſitors, except ſuch as came by 
force. As no man ſet foot on the ſhore, but thoſe who were driven 
thither by tempeſts, I could hope for ſociety, only by ſhipwreck ; 
and I knew, that if diſtreſs ſhould force any untortunate mariners 
Oo upon 


1 o r 


upon the iſland, they would not dare to take me with them when 
they left it, leſt they ſhould incur the reſentment, not of the Greeks 
only, but the Gods. I ſuffered remorſe, and pain, and hunger, 
ten years ; I languiſhed with a wound that I could not cure; and 
hope itſelf was extinguiſhed in my breaſt. 


; 7 „One day, as I returned from ſeeking ſome medicinal herbs for 

my wound, I was ſurprized to find, at the entrance of my cave, a 
young man of a graceful appearance, but a lofty and heroic port. 
I took him, at the firſt glance, for Achilles, whom he greatly 
reſembled in his features, aſpect, and deportment; and I was con- 
vinced of my miſtake, only by his age. I obſerved, that his whole 
countenance expreſſed perplexity and compaſſion: he was touched 

to ſee, with what pain and difficulty I crawled along; and his 
heart meltcd at my complaints, which the echoes of the ſhore 
returned, | 


I called out, while I was yet at a diſtance, © O ſtranger ! what 
misfortune has caſt thee upon this utland, forſaken of men? 1 
know thy habit to be Grecian; an habit, which, in ſpight of my 
wrongs, I love. O! let me hear thy voice; and once more find, 
upon thy lips, that language which I learned in infancy, and which 
this dreadful ſolitude has ſo long forbidden me to ſpeak. Let not 
my appearance alarm you; for the wretch whom you behold, is 
not an object of fear, but of pity.” The ſtranger had no ſooner 
anſwered, „Jam a Greek !” than I cried out, After ſuch ſilence 
without aſſociate, ſuch pain without conſolation, how ſweet is the 
found! O my ſon! what misfortune, what tempett, or rather what 
favouring gale has brought thee hither, to put an end to my ſuf- 

 ferings?” He replied, Tam of the iſland of Scyros, Whither I 
am about to return; and it is ſaid, that I am the ſon of Achilles: 
| have now anſwered your enquiries.“ So brief a reply left my 

9 curioſity 
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_ curioſity unſatisfied : O fon of Achilles, ſaid I! the friend of my 
heart, who wert foſtered by Lycomedes with the tenderneſs of a 
parent, whence art thou come, and what has brought thee to this 
place?” I come, he replied, from the ſiege of Troy.” *©* Thou 
waſt not, ſaid I, in the firſt expedition. Waſt thou in it then?” 
ſaid he. I perceive, ſaid I, that thou knoweſt neither the name, 
nor the misfortunes of Philoctetes. Wretch that Jam! my perſe- 
cutors inſult me in my calamity. Greece 1s a ſtranger to- my ſuf- 
ferings, which every moment increaſe. The Atrides have reduced 
me to this condition: may the Gods reward them as they deſerve!” * 


"= « I then related the manner, in which I had been abandoned by 
the Greeks: and, as ſoon. as Neoptolemus had heard my com- 
plaints, he made me the confident of his own. © After the death 
of Achilles,” ſaid he,—* How! ſaid I, is Achilles dead? Forgive 
the tears that interrupt you, for I owe them to the memory of your® 
father.“ Such interruption, replied Neoptolemus, is ſoothing to 
my ſorrow: what can ſo much alleviate my loſs, as the tears of 
Philocteres ?” | 


« Necoptolemus then reſumed his ſtory. After the death of 
Achilles, faid he, Ur vssrs and Phenix came to me, and told me, 
that Troy could not be taken, till I came to the ſiege. I was eaſily 
perſuaded to go with them; for my grief for the death of Achilles, 
and a deſire of inheriting his glory in fo celebrated a war, were 
inducements that almoſt made perſuaſion unneceſſary. When I 

arrived at Sigeum, the whole army gathered round me: every one 
was ready to ſwear, that he beheld Achilles; but alas! Achilles 
was no more. In the preſumption of youth and inexperience, I 
thought I might hope every thing from thoſe, who were ſo liberal 
of praiſe; I, therefore, demanded my father's arms of the Atrides; 
but their anſwer was a cruel diſappointment of my expectations : 
32 | O Oo 2 * Lou 
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& You thall have, ſaid they, whatever elſe belonged to your . ? 
but his arms are allotted to ULysszs.” 


« This threw me into confuſion, and tears, and rage. But 
UL rss ks replied, without emotion, You have not endured, with 
us, the dangers of a tedious ſiege; you have not merited ſuch 
arms; yOu have demanded them too proudly, and they ſhall never 
be yours.” My right being thus unjuſtly wrted from me, I am 
returning to the iſle of Scyros, yet more incenſed againſt the Atrides 
than ULyssEs: to all, who are their enemies, may the Gods be 


friends! And now, Philoctetes, I have told thee all.” 


« I then aſked Neoptolemus, how it happened, that Ajax, the ſon 
of 'Telamon, did not interpoſe to prevent ſo flagitious an injuſtice ? 
% Ajax, ſaid he, is dead.” * Is Ajax dead, faid I, and UL vssts 
alive, and proſperous?” I then enquired after Antilochus, the ſon 


Of Neſtor; and Patroclus, the favourite of Achilles: They alſo, 


paid he, are dead.“ „ Alas, faid I, are Antilochus and Patroclus 
dead? How does war, with unrelenting and undiſtinguiſhing de- 
ſtruction, ſweep away the righteous, and ſpare the wicked! Us. YssE& 
lives; and ſo, I doubt not, does Therſites. Such is the ordination 
of the Gods! and yet we ſtill honour them with praiſe.” 


„While I was thus burning with refentment againſt your father, 
Neoptolemus continued to deceive me: I am going, ſaid he with 
a mournful accent, to live content in the iſle of Scyros ; which, 
though uncultivated and obſcure, is yet far from the armies of 
treece, where evil prevails over good. Farewel! may the Gods 
vouchſafe to reſtore thy health!” „O my ſon! ſaid I, I conjure 
thee by the manes of thy father, by thy mother, and by all that 
is dear to thee upon earth, not to leave me alone in this extremity 
of pain and ſorrow: I know I ſhall be a burden to you, but it 
would diſgrace your. humanity to leave me here. Place me in the 
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prow, the ſtern, or even the hold of your veſſel, wherever I ſhall 
leaſt offend you: in the eſtimation of a noble mind, there is glory 
in doing good. Do not abandon me in a deſart, where there are 
no traces of men: take me with you to Scyros ; or leave me at 
Eubza, where I ſhall be near to Mount Oeta, to Trachin, and 
the pleaſing banks of Theſſalian Sperchius; or ſend me back to 
my- father! Alas! my tears ſuggeſt, that my father is dead: [ 
ſent to him for a veſſel, which has never arrived; and it is, there- 
fore, certain, either that he is dead, or that, thoſe who promiſed 

to acquaint him with my diſtreſs have betrayed their truſt. My laſt 
hope is in thee, O my ſon! Conſider the uncertainty of all ſublu- 
nary things: the proſperous ſhould fear to abuſe proſperity ; and 


never fail to ſuccour the diſtreſs, which they are liable to feel! 


Such, in the intolerable anguiſh of my mind, was my addreſs 
to Neoptolemus, and he promiſed to take me with him. My heart 
then leaped for joy: © O happy day! ſaid I; O amiable Neopto- 
lemus, worthy to inherit the glory of thy father! Ye dear com- 
panions, with whom I ſhall return to the world of life, ſuffer me 
to bid this mournful retreat farewel : ſee where I have lived, and 
conſider what I have endured! My ſufferings have been more than 
another could ſuſtain ; but I was inſtructed by neceſſity, and ſhe 
teaches what otherwiſe could not be known: thoſe who are with- 
out ſufferings, are without knowledge; they diſtinguiſh neither 
good nor evil; and are, alike, ſtrangers to mankind, and to them- 
felves.” After this effuſion of my heart, took my bow and arrows 
in my hand. 


2 Neoptolemus then requeſted, that I would permit him to kiſs 
the celebrated arms, that had been conſecrated by the jnvincible 
Alcides. “ To you, faid I, all things are permitted: yon, my fon, 
.xeſtore me to light and life, to my country, my father, my friends, 
aud myſelf: you may touch theſe arms ; and boaſt, that you are 
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the only Greek who deſerves to touch them.“ Neoptolemus imme- 
diately came into my cell, to admire my arrows. At this moment 
a ſudden pang totally ſuſpended my faculties; I no longer knew 
what I did, but called for a ſword, that I might cut off my foot. 
I cried out for death, and reproached him with delay: © Burn me, 
ſaid I to Neoptolemus, this moment, as I burnt the ſon of Jove 
upon mount Oeta. O earth! receive a dying wretch, who ſhall 
never more riſe from thy boſom.” I fell immediately to the 
| ground without appearance of life, a ſtate in which theſe fits of 
| pain uſually left me: a profuſe ſweat at length relieved me, and 
a black and corrupted ichor flowed from my wound. While I 
continued inſenſible, it would have been eaſy for Neoptolemus to 


have carried off my arms; but he was the ſon of Achilles, and 
his nature was ſuperior to fraud. 
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When I recovered, I perceived great, confuſion in his counte- 
nance ; and he ſighed like a man new to diſſimulation, and prac- 
tiſing it with violence to himſelf: © What, ſaid I, do you meditate? 
to take advantage of my infirmity?” *© You muſt go with me, ſaid 
he, to the ſiege of Troy.” © What do I hear! ſaid I; Iam betrayed. 
O my ſon! give me back the bow; to withold it, is to rob me of life. 
Alas! he anſwers me nothing; he looks ſteadily upon me, without 
emotion; over his heart I have no power. Ye winding ſhores! ye 
promontories, that over-hang the deep ! ye broken rocks! ye ſavage 
beaſts, that prowl theſe ſcenes of deſolation! I complain to you; 
for, beſide you, there are none to whom I can complain: to you 
my groans are familiar, Muſt I be thus betrayed by the ſon of 
Achilles! He robs me of the bow, which the hand of Hercules 
has made ſacred ; he would compel me to the camp of Greece, 
as a trophy of the war; nor ſecs, that his victory is not over the 
living but the dead, a ſhade, a phantom, that exiſts only in idea! 


0. 


O that he had aſſailed me, when my vigour was unimpaired! but 
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even now he has taken me by ſurprize, What expedient ſhall 1 
try®! Reſtore what thou haſt taken; reſtore my arms, O my ſon! 
and let thy conduct be worthy of thy father and thyſelf, What doſt 
thou anſwer? Thou art inexorably ſilent. Io thee, thou barren 
rock, I once more return, naked and miſerable, forlorne and defti- 
tute! In this cave, I ſhall periſh alone; for having no weapon to 
deſtroy the beaſts, the beaſts will inevitably devour me; and why 
ſhould I deſire to live! But as to thee, my ſon, the mark of wic- 
kedneſs is not upon thee ; thou art, ſurely, the inſtrument of an- 
other's hand! Reftore my arms, and leave me to my fate !” 


« Neoptolemus was touched with my diſtreſs; the tear ſtarted to 
his eye; and he ſighed to himſelf, © Would to God that I had 
Mill continued at Scyros!“ At this moment I cried out, „What 
do I ſee! ſurcly that is UL yssts!” Immediately the voice of ULyssts 
confirmed it, and he anſwered, It is I.“ If the gloomy domi- 
nions of Pluto had been diſcloſed before me, and I had ſuddenly 
beheld the ſhades of Tartarus, which the Gods themſelves cannot 
ſee without dread, I ſhould not have been ſeized with greater hor- 
ror. I then cried out again, I atteſt thee, O earth of Lemnos! 
O ſun! doſt thou behold and ſuffer this?” ULxssEs anſwered with- 
out emotion, This is ordained by Jupiter, and I but execute his 
will.” © Dareft thou, ſaid I, profane the name of Jove, with un- 
hallowed lips? Haſt thou not compelled this youth, to practiſe a 
fraud, which his ſoul abhors?” „We come, replied Urysszs, nei- 
ther to deceive, nor injure you: we come, to deliver you from 
ſolitude and miſery, to heal your wound, to give you the glory of 
ſubverting Troy, and reſtore you in ſafety to your native country, 
It is thyſelf, and not Ur yssEs, that is the enemy of Philoctetes.“ 


I anſwered only by reproaches and inſult: “ Since thou haſt 
al andoned me upon this inhoſpitable coaſt, faid I, why baſt ſhaw 
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interrupted ſuch reſt as it can give? Go, and ſecure to thyſelf the 
glory of battle, and the delights of peace; enjoy the ſweets*of 
proſperity with the Atrides, and leave pain and ſorrow to me. Why 
ſhouldſt thou compel me to go with thee? I am ſunk into nothing; 
I am dead already. Thou waſt once of opinion, that I ought 
to be left here; that my complaints, and the infection of my 
wound, would interrupt the ſacrifices of the Gods : and why is not 
this thy opinion now? Thou author of all my miſery! may the 
Gods — But the Gods hear me not; they take part with my 
enemy! O my country! theſe eyes ſhall behold thee no more !— 
O ye Gods! if there is yet one among you, ſo juſt as to compaſ- 
fionate my wrongs, avenge them puniſh ULyssks, and J ſhall be- 
lieve that I am whole!“ 


„“ While I was thus indulging an impotent rage, your father 
looked upon me with a calm compaſſion, which, inſtead of reſent- 
ing the intemperate ſallies of a wretch diſtracted by misfortune, 
makes allowance for his infirmity, and bears with his exceſs: he 
ſtood ſilent, and unmoved, in the ſtability of his wiſdom, till my 
paſſion ſhould be exhauſted by its own violence; as the ſummit of 
a rock ſtands unſhaken, while it is beaten by the winds, which, 
at length, wearied by their idle fury, are heard no more. He 
knew that all attempts to reduce the paſſions to reaſon, are inef. 
fectual, til their violence is paſt; when I pauſed, therefore, and 
not before, he ſaid, © Where are now, O Philoctetes ! thy reaſon 
and thy courage? This is the moment in which they can moſt avail 
thee! If thou ſhalt refuſe to follow us, and to concur with the 
great deſigns which Jupiter has formed for thee, farewel ; thou 
art not worthy to atchieve the deliverance of Greece, or the deſtruc- 
tion of Troy. Live ſtill an exile in Lemnos: theſe arms, which 1 
have ſecured, will obtain a glory for ULysses, that was deſigned 
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for thee. Let us depart, Neoptolemus! argument is loſt upon 
him; ang compaſſion for an individual, ſhould not make us 5 
up the common intereſt of Greece.“ 


« This threw me into a new tranſport of rage; and I was like a 
lioneſs, when ſhe is robbed of her young, and makes the woods 
echo with her roar. © O cave! ſaid I, thou ſhalt not henceforth be 
forſaken; I will enter thec as my grave for ever: reccive me, O 
manſion of ſorrow ! receive me to famine and deſpair! O for a 
ſword, that I might die at once! O that the birds of prey. would 
devour me! my arrows ſhall pierce them no more. O ineſtimable 
bow, conſecrated by the hand of the ſon of Jove! O Hercules! if 
thou art ſtill conſcious to what paſſes upon earth, does not thy 
breaſt burn with indignation? This bow is no longer in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of thy friend, but in the profane and faithleſs hands of 
ULyssts? Come, without fear, ye birds of prey, and ye beaſts of 
the deſart, to your ancient dwelling! there are now no fatal arrows 
in my hand: wretch that I am! I can wound you no more: come 
then, and devour me. Or rather, inexorable Jove ! let thy thunders 
cruſh me to nothing.” | 


« Your father, having tried every other art of perſuaſion in vain, 
thought it beſt to return me my arms; he, therefore, made a ſign to 
Neoptolemus for that purpoſe, who inſtantly put the arrows and the 
bow into my hand. Thou art, indeed, faid I, the ſon of Achilles, 
and worthy of his blood! but ſtand aſide, that I may pierce my 
enemy to the heart.” I then drew an arrow againſt your father, 
but Neoptolemus held my hand: © Your anger, ſays he, diſtracts 
you; you are not conſcious of the enormity you would commit.“ 


But ULyssss ſtood, equally unmoved, againſt danger and re- 
proach ; and his patience and intrepidity ſtruck me with reverence 
and CIOS: I was aſhamed of the tranſport, which hurried me 
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io uſe, for his deſtruction, the arms that he had reſtored: my 
reſentment, however, was not yet wholly appeaſed; and I was 
grieved, beyond comfort, to have received my weapons from 
a man, whom I could nor love. But my attention was now 
engaged by Neoptolemus : © Know, ſaid he, that the divine Hele- 
nus, the ſon of Priam, came to us from the city, impelled by the 
command and inſpiration of the Gods, and diſcloſed to us the 
ſecrets of futurity : © Unhappy Troy, ſaid he, muſt fall; but not 
till he, who bears the ſhafts of Hercules, ſhall come againſt her. 


Under the walls of Troy only, he can be cured: the ſons of Meu? 
lapius ſhall give him health.” | 8 


« At this moment, I felt my heart divided: I was touched with 
the ingenuous ſimplicity of Neoptolemus, and the honeſty with 
which he had reſtored my bow ; but I could not bear the thought 
of ſubmitting to Ur yssts, and a falſe ſhame held me ſome time 
in ſuſpenſe. * Will not the world, ſaid I, deſpiſe me, if 1 Nehme | 
at laſt, the aſſociate of Ur vss Es and the Atrides ?” 


« While I ſtood thus torpid in ſuſpenſe, I was ſuddenly rouſed 
by a voice that was more than human; and looking up, I ſaw 
Hercules: he deſcended in a ſhining cloud, and was ſurrounded 
with rays of glory. He was caſily diſtinguiſhed, by his ſtrong 
features, his robuſt form, and the graceful ſimplicity of his geſ- 
ture; but, in his preſent appearance, there was a loftineſs and dig- 
nity, not equally conſpicuous, when he was deſtroying monſters. 
upon carth. © Thou heareſt, ſaid he, and thou beholdeſt Hercules. 
I am deſcended from Olympus, to acquaint thee with the com- 
mands of Jove. Thou knoweſt, by what labours I acquired im- 
mortality; and if thou wouldſt follow me in the path of glory, 
the ſon of Achilles muſt be now thy guide, Thy wound ſhall be 
healed ; Paris, who has filled the world with calamity, ſhall fall 
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by my arrows from thy hand. When Troy ſhall be taken, thou 
halt fend colltdy ſpoils to Peas, thy father, upon mount Oeta; and 
he thall place them upon my tomb, as a monument of the victory 
which my arrows obtained. Thou canſt not, O ſon of Achilles! 
conquer, without Philoctetes; nor can Philocteres conquer, without 
thee : go then, like two lions, ho chace their prey together. 
Thou, Philoctetes, ſhalt be healed by the ſkill of Æſculapius at 
Troy. But, above all things, keep alive in your hearts the love 
and reverence of the Gods: all other paſſions and pleaſures ſhall _ 
periſh with their objects; theſe only are immortal and divine.” 


« At theſe words I cried out, in a tranſport of joy, © The night 
is paſt; the dawn breaks upon me! O cheering light! after theſe 
years of darkneſs, art thou again returned? I feel thy influence, 
and I follow thy guiding ray. I quit theſe ſcenes, and ſtay only to 
bid them farewel. Farewel, my grotto! Ye nymphs that haunt 
theſe dewy fields, farewel! I ſhall hear the ſullen ſound of theſe 
inexorable waves, no more. Farewel, ye cliffs, where I have 
ſhivered in the tempeſt, and been drenched in the rain! Farewel, 
ye rocks, whoſe echoes have ſo often repeated my complaints! 
Farewel, ye ſweet fountains, which my ſufferings embittered to 
me! and thou uncultivated ſoil, farewel! I leave you; bur to my 
departure be propitious, ſince I follow the voice of friendſhip and 
the Gods!” : 


„We then ſer fail from the coaſt, and arrived in the Grecian 
army before the walls of Troy. Machaon and Podalirius, by the 
ſacred ſcience of their father Æſculapius, healed my wound; at 
leaſt, reſtored me to the ſtate you ſee. I am free from pain, and 
I have recovered my ſtrength; but I am ſtill ſomewhat lame. 1 
brought Paris to the ground, like a timid fawn that is pierced by 
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the arrows of the huntſman; and the towers of Ilium were ſoon 
in aſhes. All that followed, you know already. But the remem- 
brance of my ſufferings, notwithſtanding the ſucceſs and glory 
that followed, ſtill left upon my mind an averſion to UL xssxs, 
which all his virtues could not ſurmount: but, loving irreſiſtibly 


his reſemblance . in a ſon, ay nr to the father inſenſibly 
relents.“ | 


The END of the FIFTEENTH BOOK. 
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HILE Philocetes was thus relating his adventures, Tærx- 

Na cus ſtood ſuſpended and immoveable: his eyes were 
fixed upon the hero that ſpoke; and all the paſſions which had 
agitated Hercules, Philoctetes, ULyssts, and Neoptolemus, appeared 
by turns in his countenance, as they were ſucceſſively deſcribed 
in the ſeries of the narration. Sometimes he interrupted Philoc- 
tetes, by a ſudden and involuntary exclamation ; and ſometimes 
he appeared to be abſorbed in thought, like a man who reaſons 
deeply from cauſes to effects. When PhiloCtetes deſcribed the con- 
fuſion of Neoptolemus, in his firſt attempt at diſſimulation, the 
ſame confuſion appeared in TeLEMacnus, and he might, in that 

moment, have been taken for Neoptolemus himſelf. 


The allied army marched, in good order, againſt Adraſtus, the 
tyrant of Daunia; a contemner of the Gods, and a deceiver of 
4 | men. 
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men. TExEMacuus found it very difficult to behave, without 
oſſence, among ſo many princes, who were jealous of each other: 
it was neceſſary, that he ſhould give cauſe bf ſuſpicion to none; 
and that he ſhould conciliate the. good will of all. There was 
great goodneſs and ſincerity in his diſpoſition, but he was not 
naturally obliging; and gave himſelf little trouble to pleaſe others: 
he was not fond of money, yet he knew not how to give it away: 
and thus, with an elevated mind, and a general diſpoſition to 
good, he appeared to be neither kind nor liberal; to be neither 
ſenſible of friendſhip, nor grateful for favours, nor attentive to 
merit. He indulged his humour, without the leaſt regard to 
the opinion of others; for his mother, PENELOPER, notwithſtanding 
the care of MexTos, had encouraged a pride of birth and lofty 
demeanour, which caſt a ſhade over all his good qualities: he 
conſidered himſelf, as participating a nature ſuperiour to the reſt 
of men, whom, he ſeemed to think, the Gods had placed upon the 
earth, merely for his pleaſure and convenience, to prevent his 
wiſhes, and refer all to him as a viſible divinity. To ſerve him, 
Was, in his opinion, a happineſs, that ſufſiciently recompenſed the 
ſervice: nothing that he required, was to be ſuppoſed impoſlible; 
and, at the leaſt delay, the impetuous ardour of his temper burſt 
into a flame. Thoſe, who ſhould have ſeen him thus, unguarded 
and unreſtrained, would have concluded him incapable of loving 
any thing but himſelf, and ſenſible only to the gratification of his 
con appetites and vanity: but this indifference for others, and 
perpetual attention to himſelf, was merely the effect of the con- 
tinual agitation, that he ſuffered from the violence of his paſſions. 
He had been flattered and humoured, by his mother from the 
cradle; and was a ſtriking example of the diſadvantages of high 
birth. Misfortune had not yet abated either his haughtineſs or 
impetuoſity; in every ſtate of dereliction and diſtreſs, he had ſtill 
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looked round him with diſdain ; and his pride, like the palm, ſtill 
roſe * every depre lion. 


While he was' with W his faults were ſcarce viſible; and 
they became, inſenſibly, leſs and leſs every day. Like a fiery ſtecd, 
that, in his courſe, diſdains the rock, the precipice, and the torrent, 
and is obedient only to one commanding voice, and one guiding 
hand; TeLEMacnvs, impelled by a noble ardour, could be re- 
ſtrained only by MzNTOR. But MexTor could arreſt him with a 
look, in the midſt of his career: he knew, he felt, the meaning 
of his eye, the moment that it glanced upon him ; his heart be- 
came ſenſible to virtue, and his countenance ſoftened into ſerenity 
and complacence: the rebellious tempeſt is not more ſuddenly 
rebuked into peace, when — lifts his trident, and frowns 
upon the deep. 


When TzlEuacuus was left to himſelf, all his paſſions, which 
had been reſtrained like the courſe of a torrent by a mound, 
burſt away with yet greater violence. He could not ſuſſer the 
arrogance of the Lacedemonians, nor of Phalanthus their com- 
mander. This colony, which had founded Tarentum, conſiſted of 
young men, who, having been born during the ſiege of Troy, had 
received no education; their illegitimate birth, the difloluteneſs of 
their mothers, and the licentiouſneſs in which they had been 
brought up, gave them an air of ſavage barbarity: they reſembled. 
rather a band of robbers, than a Grecian colony. | 


Phalanthus took every opportunity to ſhew. his contempt of 
TrrrMacnus: he frequently interrupted him in their public coun- 
cils, and treated his advice as the crude notions of puerile inexpe- 
rience: he alſo frequently made him the ſubject of his raillery, 
as a feeble and eſfeminate none he pointed out his ſlighteſt fail. 
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ings to the chiefs; and was perpetually buſy, in fomenting jea- 
louſies, and rendering the haughty manner of TELEMACHUS odious 
to the allies. 


TELEMACHUs having one day taken ſome Daunians priſoners, 
Thalanthus pretended, that they belonged to him, becauſe, as he 
ſaid, he had defeated the party at the head of his Lacedemonians ; 
and T:LreMacnrs, finding them already vanquiſhed and put to 
flight, had nothing to do, but to give quarter to thoſe that threw 
down their arms, and lead them to the camp: TeLEMAcaus, on 
the contrary, inſiſted, that he had prevented Phalanthus from being 
defeated by that very party, and had turned the ſcale in his favour. 
This queſtion was diſputed before an aſſembly of all the princes 
of the alliance; and TeLEMachus, being fo tar provoked as to 
threaten Phalanthus, they would immediately have fought, if the 
aſſembly had not interpoſed. | 


Phalanthus had a brother, whoſe name was Hippias, and who 
was much celebrated for his courage, ſtrength, and dexterity : 
« Pollux, ſaid the Tarentines, could not wield the ceſtus better ; 
nor could Caſtor ſurpaſs him in the management of a horſe.” He 
had almoſt the ſtature, and the ſtrength of Hevcules; and he was 
the terror of the whole army, for he was yet more petulant and 
brutal than courageous and ſtrong. 


Hippias, having remarked the haughtineſs with which TeLema- 
cuus had menaced his brother, weat, in great haite, to carry off 

the priſoners to Tarentum, without waiting for the determination 
of the aſſembly; and TeLemacuvs, who was privately informed of 
it, ruſhed out after him, burning with rage. He ran eagerly from 
one part of the camp to the other, like a boar, who, being wounded 
m the chace, turns enraged upon the hunter. His eye looked 
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round for his enemy; and his hand ſhook the ſpear, which he 
was impatient to lanch againſt him. He found him at length; 
and, at the ſight of him, he was tranſported with new fury. 


He was no longer TeLEMAcHus, a noble youth, whoſe mind Mi- 
NERVA, under the form of MEnTor, had enriched with wiſdom ; but 
an enraged lion, or a lunatic urged on by deſperate frenzy. Stay, 
ſaid he to Hippias; thou baſeſt of mankind! ftay; and let us ſee, it 
thou canſt wreſt, from me, the ſpoils of thoſe whom I have overcome. 
Thou ſhalt not carry them to Tarentum. Thou ſhalt, this moment, 
deſcend to the gloomy borders of the Styx!” His ſpear inſtantly 
followed his words ; but he threw it with ſo much fury, that he 
could take no aim, and it fell, wide of Hippias, to the ground. 
He then drew his ſword, of which the guard was gold; and which 
had been given him by Laertes, when he departed from Ithaca, 
as a pledge of his affection. Laertes had uſed it with glory, when 
he himſelf was young; and it had been ſtained with the blood of 
many chiefs of Epirus, during a war, in which Laertes had been 
victorious. 7 58 


This ſword was ſcarcely drawn by TeLtEmacnus, when Hippias, 
willing to avail himſelf of his ſuperiour ſtrength, ruſhed upon 
him, and endeavoured to force it from his hand: the weapon 
broke in the conteſt. They then ſeized each other, and were in a 
moment locked together: they appeared like two ſavage beaſts, 
ſtriving to tear each other in pieces: fire ſparkled in their eyes: 

their bodies are now contracted, and now extended ; they now 
ſtoop, and now riſe; they ſpring furiouſly upon each other, and 
pant with the thirſt of blood. Thus they engaged, foot to foor, 
and hand to hand; and their limbs were ſo entwined with each 
other, that they ſeemed to belong to one body. The advantage, at 
laſt, inclined to Hippias; to whom, a full maturity of years had 
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given ſirmneſs and ſtrength, which, to the tender age of TELIEMA- 
chus, was wanting. His breath now failed him, and his knees 
trembled: Hippias perceived his weakneſs; and, doubling his 
eſſorts, the fate of TEIEMACHUS would now have been decided, 
and he would have ſuffered the puniſhment due to his paſſion and 
temerity, if Minerva, who ſtill watched over him from afar, and 
ſuffered him to fall into this extremity of danger only for his 

inſtruction, had not determined the victory in his favour. | 


She did not herſelf quit the palace of Salentum ; but ſent Iris, 
the ſwift meſſenger of the Gods, who, ſpreading her light wings 
to the air, divided the pure and unbounded ſpace above, having. 
behind her a long train of light, which diverſified the ſilver clouds 
with a thouſand dies. She deſcended not to the earth, till ſhe 
came to the ſea ſhore, where the innumerable army of the allies 
was encamped. She ſaw the conteſt at a diſtance, and marked the 
violence and fury of the combatants ; ſhe perceived the danger of 
TELEMACHUs, and trembled with apprehenſion; ſhe approached in 
a thin vapour, which ſhe had condenſed into a cloud ; and, at the 
moment, when Hippias, conſcious of his ſuperiour ſtrength, be- 
lieved his victory to be ſecure, ſhe covered the young charge of 
MixnzRva with the ſhicld of the Goddeſs, which, for this purpoſe, 
had been confided to her care. TeLEMACyuvus, who was exhauſted 
and fainting, inſtantly became ſenſible of new vigour ; and, in pro- 
portion as he revived, the ſtrength and courage of Hippias declined ; 
he was conſcious to ſomething invifible and divine, which over- 
whelmed and confounded him. TELemacuus now prefied him 
cloſer; and allailed him ſometimes in one poſture, and ſometimes 
in another: lie perceived him ſtagger; and, leaving him not a 
moment's re{puc to recover, he at length threw him down, and 
tell upon him. An oak of mount Ida, which, at laſt, yields to a 
thouſand ſtrokes, that have made the depths of the foreſt refound ; 
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falls not with a more dreadful noiſe, than Hippias: the earth 
groaaned beneath him, and all that was around him ſhook. 


But the Kgis of MixrRVA infuſed, into TEIEMACMHus, wiſdom, 
as well as ſtrength; and, at the moment that Hippias fell under 
him, he was touched with a ſenſe of the fault he had committed, 
by attacking the brother of one of the confederate princes, whom 
he had taken arms to aſſiſt. He recollected the counſels of Me x- 
TOR, and they. covered him with confuſion ; he was aſhamed of 
his victory, and conſcious that he ought to have been vanquithed. 
In the mean time, Phalanthus, tranſported with rage, ran to the 
ſuccour of his brother; and would have pierced TETEMACUUS with 
the ſpear that he carried in his hand, if he had not feared to pierce 
Hippias alſo, whom TrLTMAChus held under him in the duft. 
The ſon of ULysszs might then eaſily have taken the life of his 
enemy: but his anger was appeaſed; and he thought only of 
atoning for his raſhneſs, by ſhewing his moderation. Getting up, 
therefore, from his antagoniſt, he ſaid, © I am ſatisfied, O Hip- 
pias! with having taught thee, not to deſpiſe my youth. I give 
thee life; and I admire thy valour and thy flrength. The Gods | 
have protected me: yield, therefore, to the power of the Gods, 
Henceforth, let us 1 only, of n our ſtrength againſt 
the common enemy.” 


While TELEMACHUS was ſpeaking, Hippias roſe from the ground, 
covered with duſt and blood, and burning with ſhame and indig- 
nation. Phalanthus did not dare to take the life of him, who had 
ſo generouſly given life to his brother; yet he was confuſed, and 
ſcarce knew what he would do. All the princes of the alliance 
ran to the place, and carried off TeLeMacavs on one ſide, and on 
the other Fhalanthus with Hippias, who, having loſt all his arrg- 
gance, kept his eyes fixed upon the ground. The whole army 
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was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, to find that TærEMAchus, a vouth of 
ſo tender an age, who had not yet acquired the full ſtrength of a 
man, had been able to prevail againſt Hippias; who, in ſtrength 
and ſtature, reſembled the giants, thoſe children of the earth, who 
once attempted to diſpoſſeſs the Gods of Olympus. | 


TeLEMAcnvs, however, was far from enjoying his victory; and, 
while the camp was reſounding with his praiſe, he retired to his 
tent, overwhelmed with the ſenſe of his fault, and wiſhing to 
eſcape from himſelf. He bewailed the impetuoſity of his temper; 
and abhorred himſelf for the injurious extravagancies, which his 
paſſions hurried him to commit: he was conſcious to ſomething 
of vanity and meanneſs, in his unbounded pride; and he felt, 
that true greatneſs conſiſts in moderation, juſtice, modeſty, and 
humanity. He ſaw his defects ; but he did not dare to hope, that, 
after being ſo often betrayed into the fame faults, he ſhould be 
ever able to correct them. He was at war with himſelf; and, in 
the anguiſh of the conflict, his complaints were like the roaring 
of a lion. = bp 


Two days he remained alone in his tent, tormented by ſelf- 
reproach, and aſhamed to return back to ſociety : * How can I, 
ſaid he, again dare to look MrxTor in the face! Am TI the ſon of 
ULyssEs, the wiſeſt and molt patient of men; and have I filled the 
camp of the allies, with diſſenſion and diforder? 1s it their blood, 

or that of their enemies, the Daunians, that I ought to ſpill > Ihave 
| been raſh even to madneſs, fo that I knew not even how to lanch 
a ſpear; I expoſed myſelf to danger and diſgrace, by engaging 
Hippias with inferiour ſtrength; and had reaſon to expect nothing 
leſs than death, with the diſhonour of being vanquiſhed. And 
what if I had thus died? My faults would have periſhed with me; 
and the turbulent pride, the thoughtleſs preſumption of TeLema- 
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envs, would no longer have diſgraced the name of Ul rsszs, or 
the counſels of MENTOR. O that I could but hope, never more to 
do, what now, with unutterable anguiſh, I repent having done! 
I ſhould then, indeed, be happy: but alas! before the ſun that is 
now riſen ſhall deſcend, I ſhall, with the full conſent of my will, 
repeat the very ſame faults, that I now regret with ſhame and 
horror. O fatal victory! O mortifying praiſe! at once the me- 
morial and reproach of my folly !” 


While he was thus alone and inconſolable, he was viſited by 
Neſtor and Philoctetes. Neſtor had intended to convince him of 
his fault; but inſtantly perceiving his diſtreſs and contrition, he 
changed his remonſtrances into conſolation ; and, inſtead of re- 
proving his miſconduct, endeavoured to ſooth his deſpair. 


This quarrel retarded the confederates in their expedition; for 
they could not march againſt their enemies, till they had recon- 
ciled TereEMacnvs to Phalanthus and his brother. They were in 
continual dread, leſt the Tarentines ſhould fall upon the company 
of young Cretans, who had followed TeLemacuvs to the war. 
Every thing was thrown into confuſion, merely by the folly of 
TELEMACHUS; and TELEMAcuyus, who ſaw how much miſchief he 
had cauſed already, and how much more might follow from his. 
indiſcretion, gave himſelf up to remorſe and ſorrow. The princes. 
were extremely embarraſſed : they did not dare to put the army in 
motion, leſt the Tarentines and Cretans ſhould fall upon each other 
in their march; for it was, with great difliculty, that they were 
reſtrained even in the camp, where a ſtrict watch was kept over 
them. Neſtor and Philoctetes were continually paſſing, and repaſl- 
ing, between the tents of TeLeMacuvs and Phalanthus. Phalanthus 
was implacable ; he had an obdurate ferocity in his nature; and 


being perpetually ſtimulated to revenge by Hippias, whoſe dif- 
courſe: 
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courſe was full of rage and indignation, he was neither moved by 
the cloquence of Neſtor, nor the authority of Philoctetes : TELE“ 
MACHUS was more gentle; but he was overwhelmed with grief, 
and refuſed all conſolation. 


While the princes were in this perplexity, the troops were ſtruck 
with conſternation ; and the camp appeared like a houſe, in which 
the father of the family, the ſupport of his relations, and the hope 
of his children, is juſt dead. | 


In the midſt of this diſtreſs and diſorder, the army was ſuddenly 
alarmed by a confuſed and dreadful noiſe, the rattling of chariots, 
the claſh of arms, the neighing of horſes, and the cries of men; 
ſome victorious, and urging the flaughter; ſome flying and ter- 


_ rified ; ſome wounded and dying. The duſt roſe, as in a whirl- 


wind ; and formed a cloud that obſcured the ſky, and ſurrounded 
the camp: in a few moments, this duſt was mixed with a thick 
ſmoke, which polluted the air, and prevented reſpiration : ſoon 
after was heard a hollow noiſe, like the roaring of mount tna, 
when her fires are urged by Vulcan and the Cyclops, who forge 


thunder for the Father of the Gods: every knee trembled, and 


every countenance was pale. 


Adraſtus, vigilant and indefatigable, had ſurprized the allies in 
their camp. He had concealed his own march ; and, perfectly 
acquainted with theirs, he had, with incredible expedition and 
labour, marched round a mountain of very difficult acceſs, the 
paſſes of which had been ſecured by the allies. Not dreaming 
that he would march round it, and knowing that the defiles, by 
which alone it could be paſſed, were in their hands; they not only 
imagined themſelves to be in perfect ſecurity, but had formed a 
deſign to march through theſe defiles, and fall upon their enemy 

behind 
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dehind the mountain, when ſome auxiliaries, which they expected, 
fhould come up. | 


Of this deſign, Adraſtus, who ſpared no money to diſcover the 
ſecret of an enemy, had gained intelligence; for Neſtor and Phi- 
loctetes, notwithſtanding their wiſdom and experience, were not 
ſufficiently careful to conceal their undertakings. Neſtor, who was 
in a declining age, took too much pleaſure, in telling what he 
thought would procure him applauſe : Philoctetes was naturally leſs. 
talkative ; but he was haſty; and the ſlighteſt provocation would 
betray him, into the diſcovery of what he had determined to con- 
ceal; artful people, therefore, ſoon found the way to unlock his. 
breaſt, and get poſſeſſion of whatever it contained: nothing more 
was neceſſary, than to make him angry; he would then loſe all 
command of himſelf, expreſs his reſentment by menaces, and 
boaſt that he had certain means to accompliſh his purpoſes : if this 
was ever ſo ſlightly doubted, he would immediately diſcloſe his 
project, and give up the deareſt ſecret of his heart. Thus did this 
great commander reſemble a cracked veſſel, which, however pre- 
cious its materials, ſuffers the liquors that are entruſted with it to 
drain away. : 


Thoſe who had been corrupted by the money of Adraſtus, did 
not fail to take advantage of the weakneſs, both of Neſtor and 
Philoctetes. They flattered Neſtor with exceſſive and perpetual 
praiſe ; they related the victories he had won, and expatiated upon 
his foreſight, in extaſies of admiration. On the other fide, they 
were continually laying ſnares for the impatience of Philoctetes; 
they talked to him of nothing but difficulties, croſſes, dangers, 
inconveniencies, and irremediable miſtakes ; and the moment his 
natural impetuoſity was moved, his wiſdom en him, and he 
was no longer the ſame man. 
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Triruacuus, notwithſtanding his faults, was mich better qua- 
liſied to keep a ſecret: he had acquired a habit of ſecrecy by his 
misfortunes, and tlie neceſſity he had been under of concealing 
his thoughts from the ſuitors of PexeLops, even in his infancy. 
He had the art of kceping a ſecret without falſchood, and even 
without appearing to have a ſecret to keep, by that reſerved and 
myſterious air which generally diſtinguithes cloſe people. A ſecret 
did not appear to lay him under the leaſt difficulty or reſtraint: he 
ſeemed to be always unconſtrained, eaſy, and open, as if his heart 
was upon his lips: he ſaid all rhat might be ſaid ſafely, with the 
utmoſt freedom and unconcern ; but he knew, with the utmoſt 
preciſion, where to ſtop, and could, without the leaſt appearance 
of deſign, avoid whatever glanced, however obliquely, at that 
which he would conceal. His heart, therefore, was wholly inac- 
ceſlible, and his beſt friends knew only what he thought was ne- 
ceſſary to enable them to give him advice, except only MEN rox, 
from whom he concealed nothing. In other friends, he placed 


different degrees of confidence, in proportion as he had experi- 
enced their fidelity and wiſdom. 


FTerruachrs had often obſerved, that the reſolutions of the council 
were too generally known in the camp ; and had complained of it 
to Neſtor and Philoctetes, who did not treat it with the attention 
it deſerved. Old men are too often inflexible, for long habit ſcarce 
leaves them the power of choice. The faults of age are hopeleſs: 
as the trunk of an old knotty tree, it it is crooked, muſt be crooked 
for ever; ſo men, after a certain age, loſe their pliancy, and be- 
come fixed in habits, which have grown old with them, and become 
as it were part of their conſtitution. They are ſometimes ſenſible 
of theſe habits; but, at the ſame time, are alſo ſenſible that they 
cannot be broken, and ſigh over their infirmity in vain: youth is 


the 
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the only ſeaſon, in which human nature can be corrected ; and, in 
youth, the power of correction is without limits. 


There was, in the allied army, a Delopian, whoſe name was 
Eurymachus ; an infinuating {vcophant, who paid his court to all 
the princes, and could accommodate himſelf to every one's taſte 
and inclination! His invention and diligence were continually upon 
the ſtretch, to render himſelf agreeable. If Eurymachus might 
be believed, nothing was dithcult: if his advice was aſked, he 
gueſſed immediately what anſwer would be moſt pleafing, and 
gave it. He had a talent at humour, which he indulged, in rail- 
lery, againſt thoſe from whom he had nothing to fear; but, to 
others, he was reſpectful and complaiſant ; and had the art of ren- 
dering flattery ſo delicate, that the moſt modeſt received it without 
diſguſt. He was grave with the ſober, and with the jovial he 
was gay: he could aſſume all characters, however different, with 
equal facility: men of ſincerity, appear always in their own ; 
and their conduct, being regulated by the unalterable laws of vir- 
rue, is ſteady and uniform; they are, therefore, much leſs agree- 
able to princes, than thoſe who allimilate themſelves to their 
predominant paſlions. Eurymachus had conſiderable military 
1kill, and was very able in bufineſs: he was a ſoldier of fortune, 
who having attached himſelf to Neſtor, had intirely gained his 
confidence ; and could, by flattering that vanity and fondneſs for 
praiſe which a little ſullied rhe luſtre of his character, draw out of 
him whatever he wanted to know. 


Philoctetes, though he never truſted him, was not leſs in his 
power; for, in him, iraſcibility and impatience produced the 
ſame eſſect, that an ill placed confidence produced in Neſtor. Eury- 
machus had nothing to do, but to contradict him ; for, when once 
he was provoked, all his ſecrets were diſcovered. This man had 
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been bribed, with large ſums of money, to betray the councils of 
the allies to Adraftus ; who had, in his army, a certain number of 
choſen men, who went over to the allies as deſerters, and came 
back, one by one, with intelligeace from Eurymachus, as often as 
he had any thing of importance to communicate: this treachery 
was practiſed, without much danger of detection; for theſe meſ- 
ſengers carried no letters, and, therefore, if they happened to be 
ſeized, nothing was found upon them, that could render Eury- 
machus ſuſpected. Every project of the allies, therefore, was con- 
ſtantly defeated by Adraſtus ; for an enterprize was ſcarcely reſolved 
upon in council, before the Daunians made the very diſpoſitions, 
which alone could prevent its ſucceſs. TRLEMAcHUs was indefati- 
gable to diſcover the cauſe ; and endeavoured to put Neſtor and 
Philoctetes upon their guard, by alarming their ſuſpicion ; but his 
care was ineſſectual, and their blindneſs deſperate. 


It had been reſolved, in council, to wait for a conſiderable rein- 
forcement that was expected; and a hundred veſſels were diſ- 
patched ſecretly by night, to convey theſe troops from that part of 
the coaſt, whither they had been ordered to repair, to the place 
where the army was encamped, with greater ſpeed and facility; 
the ground, over which they would otherwiſe have been obliged to 
march, being in ſome places very difficult to paſs. In the mean time, 
they thought themſelves in perfect ſecurity, having taken poſſeſſion 
ot the paſles of the neighbouring mountain, which was a part of the 
Appenine molt diſhcult of acceſs. The camp was upon the banks 
of the river Galeſus, not far from the ſea, in a delightful country, 
abounding with forage and whatever elſe was neceſſary for the 
ſubſiſtance of an army. Adraſtus was on the other fide of the moun- 
tain, which it was thought impoſlible for him to paſs; but as he 
knew the allies to be then weak, that a large reinforcement was 
expected to join them, that veſſels were waiting to receive them 
on 
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on board, and that diſſention and animoſity had been produced in 


the army by the quarrel between TELEAAchUs and Phalanthus, 
he undertook to march round without delay. He proceeded with 


the utmoſt expedition, advancing, night and day, along the bor- 


ders of the ſea, through ways which had always been thought 


1 mpaſlable: thus, courage and labour ſurmount all obſtacles; 


and, to thoſe who can dare and ſuffer, nothing is impoſſible: and 


_ thoſe, who, ſlumbering in idleneſs and timidity, dream that every 


thing is impoſlible that appears to be er deſerve to be ſur- 
priſed and ſubdued. 


en fell, unexpectedly, upon the hundred veſſels of the 
allies, at break of day. As they were not prepared for defence, 
and thoſe on board had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of an attack, they 
were ſeized without reſiſtance, and ſerved to tranſport his troops, 
with the greateſt expedition, to the mouth of the Galeſus: he 
then proceeded, without delay, up the river. The advanced guard 
of the allies on that ſide, believing that theſe veſſels brought the 
reinforcement they expected, received them with ſhouts of joy; 
and Adraftus and his men got on ſhore, before they diſcovered 
their miſtake. He fell upon them, when they had no ſuſpicion of 
danger; and he found the camp open, without order, without 
chief, and without arms. 


The quarter of the camp which he firſt attacked, was that of 


the Tarentines commanded by Phalanthus. The Daunians entered 


ſo ſuddenly, and with ſo much vigour, that the ſurprize of the 
Lacedemonians rendered them incapable of reſiſtance ; and while 
they were ſecking their arms, with a confuſion that made them 
embarraſs and impede each other, Adraſtus fer fire to the camp. 
The flames immediately roſe from the tents to the ſky: and the 
noiſe of the fire was like that of a torrent, which rolls over a 
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whole country, bearing down trees of the deepeſt root, and ſweep- 
ing away the treaſured harveſt with the barn, and flocks and 
herds with the fold and the ſtall. The flames were driven, by the 
wind, from tent to tent; and the whole camp had ſoon the appear- 


ance of an ancient foreſt, which ſome accidental ſpark had ſet on 
fire. | 


Phalanthus, though he was neareſt to the danger, could apply 
no remedy. He ſaw that all his troops muſt periſh in the confla- 
gration, if they did not immediately abandon the camp; yet he 
was ſenſible, that a ſudden retreat before a victorious enemy, might 
produce a finat and a fatal diſorder. He began, however, to draw 
up his Lacedemonian youth, before they were half armed: but 
Adraſtus gave him no time to breathe; a band of expert archers 
killed many of them on one ſide, and a company of {lingers threw 
ſtones as thick as hail on the other. Adraſtus himſelf, ſword in 
hand, at che head of a choſen number of Daunians, perſued the 
fugitives by the light of the flames, and put all that eſcaped the 
fire to the ſword, Blood flowed round him, in a deluge; yet he 
was ſtill inſatiable of blood: his fury exceeded that of lions and 
tigers, when they tear in pieces the ſhepherd with the flock. The 
troops of Phalanthus flood torpid in deſpair : death appeared before 
them like a ſpectre led by an infernal fury, and their blood froze 
in their veins; their limbs would no longer obey their will, and 
their trembling knees deprived them even of the hope of flight. 


- Fhalanthus, whoſe faculties were in ſome degree rouzed by 
ſhame and deſpair, lifted up his hands and eyes to Heaven; he ſaw 
his brother Hippias fall at his feet, under the hand of Adraſtus. 
He was flretched upon the carth, and rolled in the duſt ; the blood 
guſhed from a deep wound in his fide, like a river; his eyes cloſed 
againſt the light; and his ſoul, furious and indignant, iſſued with 
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the torrent of his blood. Phalanthus himſelf, covered with the 
vital effuſion from his brother's wound, and unable to afford him 
ſuccour, was inſtantly ſurrounded by a crowd of enemies, who 
preſſed him with all their power; his ſhield was pierced by a thou- 
ſand arrows, and he was wounded in many parts of his body; his 
troops fled, without a poſſibility of being brought back to the charge; 
and the Gods looked down upon his ſufferings, without pity. 


The END of the SIXTEENTH BOOK. 
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UPITER, ſurrounded by the celeſtial Deities, ſurveyed the 

ſlaughter of the allies from the ſummit of Olympus: and, 
looking into futurity, he beheld the chiefs, whoſe thread of life 
was that day to be divided by the Fates. Every eye, in the divine 
aſſembly, was fixed upon the countenance of Jupiter, to diſcover 
his will: but the Father of Gods and men thus addreſſed them, 
with a voice, in which majeſty was tempered with ſweetneſs. © You 
ſee the diſtreſs of the allies, and the triumph of Adraſtus; but 
rhe ſcene is deceitful: the proſperity and honour of the wicked, 
are ſhort; the victory of Adraſtus, the. impious and perfidous, ſhall 
not be compleat, The allies are puniſhed by this misfortune, only 
that they may correct their faults, and learn better to conceal their 
counſels: Minerva is preparing new laurels for TeL:rMacnus, 


whom 
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whom ſhe delights to honour.” Jupiter ceaſed to ſpeak ; and the 
Gods continued, in ſilence, to behold the battle. 


In the mean time, Neſtor and Philoctetes received an account, that 
one part of the camp was already burned, and that the wind was 
ſpreading the flames to the reſt; that the troops were in diſorder ; 
and that Phalanthus, with his Lacedemonians, had given way. At 
this dreadful intelligence they ran to arms, aſſembled the leaders, 
and gave orders. for the camp to be immediately abandoned, that 
the men might not en in the conflagration. 


TELEMACHUS, Who had been pining with inconſolable dejection, 
forgot his anguiſh.in a moment, and reſumed his arms. His arms 
were the gift of Mixerva, who, under the figure of MENTOR, 
pretended to have received them from an excellent artificer of 
Salentum ; but they were, indeed, the work of Vulcan, who, at 
her requeſt, had forged them in the ſmoaking caverns of mount 
Etna. 


Theſe arms had a poliſh like glaſs, and were effulgent as the 
rays of the ſun. « On the cuiraſs, was the repreſentation of Nep- 
tune and Pallas diſputing, which of them ſhould give name to 
a riſing city. Neptune ſtruck the earth with his trident, and a 
| horſe ſprung out at the blow: his eyes had the appearance of liv- 
ing fire, and the foam of his mouth ſparkled like light; his mane 
floated in the wind; and his legs, at once nervous and ſupple, 
played under him with equal agility and vigour: his motion could 
not be reduced to any pace ; but he ſeemed to bound along, with 
a ſwiftneſs and elaſticity that left no trace of his foot, and the 
ſpectator could ſcarce believe but that he heard him neigh. In 
another compartment, Minerva appeared to be giving the branch 
of an olive, a tree of her own planting, to the inhabitants of her 

| new 
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new city: the branch, with its fruit, repreſented that plenty and 
peace, which wifdom cannot fail to prefer before the diforders of 
war, of which the horſe was an emblem. This ſimple and uſeful 
gift, decided the contelt in favour of the Goddeſs ; and Athens, the 
pride of Greece, was diſtinguithed by her name“. Minerva was 
allo repreſented as aſſembling round her the liberal arts, under the 
{ſymbols of little children with wings: they appeared to fly to her 
for protection, terrified at the brutal fury of Mars, who marks his 
way with defolation, as lambs gather round their dam at the ſight 
of a hungry wolf, who has already opened his mouth to devour 
them. The Goddeſs, with a look of diſdain and anger, confounded, 
by the excellence of her works, the preſumptuous folly of Arachne, 
who vied with her in the labours of the loom : Arachne herſelf 
was alſo to be ſeen in the piece; her limbs attenuated and diſ- 
ſigured, and her whole form changed into that of a ſpider. At a 


little diſtance, Minerva was again repreſented as giving counſel 


to Jupiter, when the giants made war upon Heaven; and encou- 
raging the inferiour Deities in their terror and conſternation. She 
was alſo repreſented, with her ſpear and ægis, upon the borders 
of Simois and Scamander, leading ULyssEs by the hand, animat- 
ing the flying Greeks with new courage, and ſuſtaining them 
againſt the heroes of Troy, and the proweſs even of Hector himſelf. 
She was laſt repreſented, as introducing ULyssts into the fatal 


machine, by which, in one night, the whole empire of Priam was 
ſubvertcd, 


Another part of the ſhield repreſented Ceres in the fruitful plains 
of Enna, the center of Sicily. The Goddeſs appeared to be col- 
lefting together a ſcattered multitude, who were ſeeking ſubſiſt- 


ence by the chaſe, or gathering up the wild fruit that fell from 


* The Greek name of Minerva is 'ASyvn, Athene. 
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rhe trees. To theſe ignorant barbarians, ſhe ſeemed to teach the 
art of meliorating the earth, and deriving ſuſtenance from its 
fertility. She preſented them a plough, and ſhewed them how 
oxen were to be yoked: the carth was then ſeen to part in fur- 
rows under the ſhare, and a golden harveſt waved upon the plain: 
the reaper put in his ſickle, and was rewarded for all his labour. 
Steel, which in other places was devoted to works of deftruc- 
tion, was here employed only to produce plenty, and provide for 
delight. The nymphs of the meadows, crowned with flowers, 
were dancing on the borders of a river, with a grove not far diſtant : 
Pan gave the muſic of his pipe; and the fawns and ſatyrs were 
ſeen frolicking together, in a leſs conſpicuous portion of the com- 
partment. Bacchus was alſo repreſented crowned with ivy, lean- 
ing with one hand on his thyrſis, and holding the branch of a 
vine, laden with grapes, in the other. The beauty of the God was 
effeminate, but mingled: with ſomething noble, impaſſioned, and 
languiſhing, that cannot be expreſſed. He appeared upon the 
ſhield, as he did to the unfortunate Ariadne, when he found her 
alone, forſaken, and, overwhelmed with grief, a ſtranger upon a 
foreign ſhore. 


Numbers of people were ſeen crowding from all parts: old men 
carrying the firſt fruits of their labour as an offering to the Gods; 
young men returning, weary with the labour of the day, to their 
wives, who were come out to meet them, leading their children 
in their hands, and interrupting their walk with careſſes. There 
were alſo ſhepherds, ſome of whom appeared to be ſinging, while 
others danced to the muſic of the reed. The whole was a repre- 
' ſentation of peace, plenty, and delight: every thing was ſmiling 
and happy: wolves were ſporting with the ſheep, in the paſtures; 
and the lion and tyger, quitting their feracity, grazed peaceably 
with the lamb: a ſhepherd, that was ftill a child, led them, obe- 
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dient to his crook, in one flock, and imagination recalled the plea- 
ſures of the golden age. 


 TELEMAcHvus, having put on this divine armour, took, inſtead 
of his own ſhield, the dreadful ægis of Minerva, which had been 
ſent him by Iris, the ſpeedy meſſenger of the Gods. Iris had, un- 
perceived, taken away his ſhield; and had left, in its ſtead, this 


ægis, at the fight of which the Gods themſelves are impreſſed with 
dread. | | 


When he was thus armed, he ran out of the camp to avoid the 
flames; and called to him all the chiefs of the army: he called 
with a voice that reſtored the courage they had loſt, and his eye 
ſparkled with a brightneſs that was more than human. His aſpect 
was placid, and his manner caſy and compoſed: he gave orders 
with the ſame quiet attention, as that of an old man, who regu- 
lates his family, and inſtructs his children; but, in action, he was 
ſudden and impetuous : he reſembled a torrent, which not only 
rolls on its own waves with irreſiſtible rapidity, but carries with it 
the heavieſt veſſel that floats upon its ſurface. 


Philoctetes and Neſtor, the chiefs of the Mandurians, and the 
leaders of other nations, felt themſelves influenced by an irreſiſt- 


- ible authority; age appeared to be no longer conſcious of ex- 


perience; and every commander ſcemed to give up, implicitly, 
all pretenſions to counſel and wiſdom: even jealouſy, a paſ- 
lion ſo natural to man, was ſuſpended ; every tongue was ſilent, 
and every eye was fixed With admiration upon TELEMACHUs; all 
land ready to obey him without reflection, as if they had always 
been under his command. He advanced to an eminence, from 
which the diſpoſition of the enemy might be difcovered ; and, at 
the firſt glance, he ſaw, that not a moment was to be loſt; that the 
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burning the camp, had thrown the Daunians into diſorder; and 

that they. might now be ſurprized in their turn. He, therefore, 
took à circuit with the utmoſt expedition, followed by the molt 
experienced commanders, and fell upon them in the rear, when 
they believed the whole army of the allies to be ſurrounded by the 
conflagration. | 


This unexpected attack threw them into confuſion ; and they fell 
under the hand of TELEMACHUS, as leaves tall from the trees in the 
declining year, when the northern tempeſt, the harbinger of win- 
ter, makes the veterans of the foreſt groan, and bends the branches 
to the trunk, TEeLEMACHUs ſtrewed the earth with the victims of 
his proweſs, and his ſpear pierced the heart of Iphicles, the youngett 
ſon of Adraſtus: Iphicles raſhly preſented himſelf before him in 
battle, to preſerve the life of his father, whom TeLEMacuvs was 
about to attack by ſurprize. TeLEMacuvs and Iphicles were equal 
in beauty, vigour, dexterity, and courage ; they were of the ſame 
ſtature, had the ſame ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, and were both ten- 
derly beloved by their parents: but Iphicles fell like a flower of 
the field, which, in the full pride of its beauty, is cut down by 
the ſcythe of the mower, TeLEMacnyus then overthrew Euphorion, 
the moſt celebrated of all the Lydians that came from Etruria; and 
his ſword at laſt pierced the breaſt of Cleomenes, who had juſt 
plighted his faith in marriage, and had promiſed rich ſpoils to the 
wife whom he was deſtined to ſee no more. 


Adraſtus beheld the fall of his ſon and of his captains, and ſaw 
his victory wreſted from him when he thought it ſecure, in a 
tranſport of rage, which ſhook him like the hand of death, Pha- 
lanthus, almoſt proſtrate at his feet, was like a victim, wounded but 
not ſlain, that ſtarts from the ſacred knife, and flies terrified from 
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the altar: in one moment more, his life would have been the 
prize of Adraſtus. But in this criſis of his fate, he heard the ſhout 
of TeLEMaAcnrs, ruſhing to his aſſiſtance, and looked upward ; his 
life was now given him back, and the cloud which was ſettling 

over his eyes vaniſhed. The Daunians, alarmed at this unexpected 
attack, abandoned Phalanthus, to repreſs a more formidable enemy; 
and Adraſtus was ſtung with new rage, like a tyger, from whom 
the ſhepherds, with united force, ſnatch the prey that he was ready 
to devour. TEeLEMAcnus ſought him in the throng; and would 
have finiſhed the war at a ſtroke, by delivering the allies from their 
implacable enemy; but Jupiter would not vouchſafe him ſo ſudden 
and eaſy a victory: and even Minerva, that he might better learn 

to govern, was willing that he ſhould longer continue to ſuffer. 
The impious Adraſtus, therefore, was preſerved by the Father of 
the Gods, that TeLemacnus might acquire. new virtue, and be 
diſtinguiſhed by greater glory. A thick cloud was interpoſed, by 
jupiter, between the Daunians and their enemies; the will of the 


Gods was declared in thunders, that ſhook the plain, and threatened 


to cruth the reptiles of the earth under the ruins of Olympus: the 
lightning divided the firmament from pole to pole; and the light, 
which, this moment, dazzled the eye, left it, the next, in total 
darkneſs: an impetuous ſhower that immediately follawed, con- 
tributed to feparate the two armies. 


Adlraſtus availed himſelf of the ſuccour of the Gods, without 
any ſecret acknowledgment of their power; an inſtance of ingra- 
titude, which made him worthy of more fignal vengeance! He 
poſſeſſed himfelf of a ſituation, between the ruins of the camp and 
a moraſs which extended to the river, with ſuch promptneſs and 
expedition, as made even his retreat an honour; and, at once, 
thewed his readineſs at expedients, and perfect poſſeſſion of Him- 

ſelf. 
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ſelf. The allies, animated by TELEMACHvUS, would have perſued 
him ; but he eſcaped, by favour of the ſtorm, like a bird from the 
fnare of the fowler. 


The allies had now nothing to do, but to return to the camp, 
and repair the damage it had ſuffered: but the ſcene, as they en- 
tered it, exhibited the miſeries of war in their utmoſt horror. The 
fick and wounded, not having ſtrength to quit their tents, became 
a prey to the flames; and many that appeared to be half burnt, 
were ſtill able to expreſs their miſery in a plaintive and dying 
voice, calling upon the Gods, and looking upward. At theſe 
fights, and theſe ſounds, TeLEMacnvus was pierced to the heart, and 
burſt into tears: he was ſeized, at once, with horror and compat- | 
fion; and involuntarily turned away his eyes, from objects which 
he trembled to behold ; wretches, whoſe death was inevitable, but 
painful and flow ; whoſe bodies, in part devoured by the fire, had 
the appearance of the fleſh of victims that is burnt upon the altar, 
and mixes the ſavour of ſacrifices with the air. 


* Alas! ſaid TELEMacnvus, how various, and how dreadful, are the 
miſeries of war! What horrid infatuation impels mankind ! their 
days upon the earth are few, and thoſe few are evil; why then 
ſhould they precipitate death, which is already near? why ſhould. 
they add bitterneſs to life, that is already bitter? All men are bro- 
thers, and yet they hunt each other as prey. The wild beaſts of the 
deſart are leſs cruel: lions wage not war againſt lions; and, to the 

tyger, the tyger is peaceable; the only objects of their ferocity, 
are animals of a different ſpecies : man does, in oppoſition to his 
reaſon, what, by animals that are without reaſon, is never done. And 
for what are theſe wars undertaken? Is there not land. enough 
in the world, for every man to appropriate more than he can cul- 
.tivate? Are there not deſarts, which the whole race could never 
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people? What then is the motive to war? Some tyrant ſighs for 
a new appellation ; he would be called a conqueror; and, for this, 
he kindles a flame that defolates the earth. Thus a wretched 
individual, who would not have been born but for the anger of 
the Gods, brutally ſacrifices his ſpecies to his vanity : ruin muſt 
ſpread, blood muſt flow, fire muſt conſume, and he, who eſcapes 
from the flames and the ſword, muſt periſh by famine with yet 
more anguiſh and horror; that one man, to whom the miſery of a 
world is ſport, may, from this general deſtruction, obtain a fanciful 
poſleſſion of what he calls glory: how vile the perverſion of ſo 
ſacred a name! how worthy, above all others, of indignation and 
contempt, thoſe who have ſo far forgotten humanuy ! Let thoſe, 
who fancy they are Demi-Gods, henceforth remember, that they are 
leſs than men; and let every ſucceeding age, by which they hoped to 
be admired, hold them in execration. With what caution, ſhould 
princes undertake a war! Wars, indeed, ought always to be juſt: 
but that is not ſufficient ; they ought, alſo, to be neceſlary to the 
general good. The blood of a nation ought never to be ſhed, 
except for its own preſervation in the utmoſt extremity. But the 
perſidious counſels of flattery, falſe notions of glory, groundleſs 
jealouſies, inſatiable ambition diſguiſed under ſpecious appearances, 
and connections inſenſibly formed, ſeldom fail to engage princes 
in a war, which renders them unhappy ; in which, every thing is 
put in hazard without neceſlity ; and which produces as much miſ- 


chief to their ſubjects, as to their enemies.” Such were the reflec- 
tions of TELEMACHUS. 


But he did not content himſelf with deploring the evils of war; 
he endeavoured to mitigate them. He went himſelf from tent to 
tent, affording to the ſick, and even to the dying, ſuch aſſiſtance 
and comfort as they could receive; he diſtributed, among them, 
not only medicine, but money ; he ſoothed and conſoled them by 
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expreſſions of tenderneſs and friendſhip, and ſent others on the 
ſame errand to thoſe whom he could not viſit himſelf. 


Among the Cretans that had accompanied him from Salentum, 
were two old men, whoſe names were Traumatophilus and Noſo- 


phugus. Traumatophilus had been at the ſiege of Troy with Ido- 
meneus, and had learned the art of healing wounds from the ſons 
of Xſculapius. He poured, into the deepeſt and moſt malignant 
ſores, an odoriferous liquor, which removed the dead and mortified 
fleſh, without the aſſiſtance of the knife, and facilitated the for- 
mation of a new ſubſtance, of a fairer and better texture than the 
firſt. Noſophugus had never ſeen the fons of Aſculapius ; but, by 
the aſſiſtance of Merion, he had procured a ſacred and myſterious 
book, which was written by Xſculapius for their inſtruction. No- 
ſophugus was alſo beloved by the Gods : he had compoſed hymns, 
in honour of the offspring of Latona; and he offered, every day, 
a lamb, white and ſpotleſs, to Apollo, by whom he was frequently 
inſpired. 3 | 


As ſoon as he ſaw the ſick, he knew, by the appearance of the 
eyes, the colour of the ſkin, the temperament of the body, and 
the ſtate of reſpiration, what was the cauſe of the diſeaſe. Some- 
times he adminiſtered medicines, that operated by perſpiration ; 
and the ſucceſs ſhewed how much the increaſe or diminution of 
that ſecretion, can influence the mechaniſm of the body, for its 
hurt or advantage. To thoſe that were languiſhing under a gra- 
dual decay, he gave infuſtons of certain ſalutary herbs, that by de- 
grees fortified the noble parts, and, by putifying the blood, brought 
back the vigour and the freſhneſs of youth. But he frequently 
declared, that if it were not for criminal excelles, and idle fears, 
there would be but little employment for the phyfician. “ The 

number of diſeaſes, ſays he, is a diſgrace to mankmd; ror virtue 
| | | produces 
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produces health. Intemperance converts the very food that ſhould 
ſuſtain life, into a poiſon that deſtroys it; and pleaſure, indulged 
to exceſs, ſhortens our days more than they can be lengthened by 
medicine. The poor are more rarely ſick for want of nouriſhment, 
than the rich by taking too much: high ſeaſoned meats, that 
ſtimulate appetite after nature is ſufficed, are rather poiſon than 
food. Medicines themſelves offer violence to nature; and ſhould 
never be uſed, but in the moſt preſſing neceſſity. The great remedy, 
which is always innocent, and always uſeful, 1s temperance, a 
moderate uſe of pleaſure, tranquillity of mind, and exerciſe of 
the body: theſe produce a pure and well tempered blood, and 
throw off ſuperfluous humours that would corrupt it.” Thus was 
Noſophugus yet leſs honoured for the medicine by which he cured 


diſeaſes, than for the rules he preſcribed to nn them, 1 ren- 
der medicine unneceſſary. 


Theſe excellent perſons were ſent, by TeLEMacnvs, to viſit the ſick 
of the army ; many of whom they recovered by their remedies, 
but yet more by the care which they took to have them properly 
attended, to keep their perſons clean, and the air about them pure; 
at the ſame time confining the convaleſcent to an exact regimen, 
as well with reſpect to the quality, as the quantity of their food. 


The ſoldiers, touched with gratitude at this ſeaſonable and im- 
portant relief, gave thanks to the Gods, for having ſent TzLEM a- 
uus among them: © He is not, ſaid they, a mere mortal like 
ourſelves: he is certainly ſome beneficent Deity, im a human 
ſhape; or, if he is, indeed, a mortal, he bears leſs reſemblance to 
the reſt of men, than to the Gods. He is an inhabitant of the earth, 

only to diffuſe good: his affability and benevolence recommend 
Him, ftill more than his valour. O! that we might bave him 


for 
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for our king! But the Gods reſerve him, for ſome more favoured 


and happy people; *. whom they deſign to reſtore the golden 
age! * | 


Theſe encomiums were overheard by TzLEMacHvs, while he 
was going about the camp in the night, to guard againſt the ftra- 
tagems of Adraſtus ; and, therefore, could not be ſuſpected of flat- 
tery, like thoſe which deſigning ſycophants often beſtow upon 
princes to their face; inſolently preſuming, that they have neither 
modeſty nor delicacy ; and that nothing more is neceſſary to ſecure 
their favour, than to load them with extravagant praiſe. To 
TELEMACnvus, that only was pleaſing, which was true: he could 
bear no praiſe but that, which, being given when he was ſup- 
poſed to be abſent, he might reaſonably conclude to be juſt. 
To ſuch praiſe, he was not inſenſible; but taſted the pure and 
ſerene delight, which the Gods have decreed alone to virtue, 
and which vice can neither enjoy nor conceive. He did nor, 
however, give himſelf up to this pleaſure: his faults imme- 
diately ruſhed-into his mind; he remembered his exceſſive regard 
for himſelf, and indifference to others; he felt a ſecret ſhame, at 
having received, from nature, a diſpoſition, which made him 
appear to want the feelings of humanity ; and he referred, to Mi- 
NERYA, all the praiſe that he had received, as having grafted 
excellence upon him, which he thought he had no right to appro-—- 
priate to himſelf. It is thy bounty, ſaid he, O Goddeſs! which 
has given me Mxxrox, to fill my mind with knowledge, and correct 
the infirmities of my nature. Thou haſt vouchſafed me wiſdom, 
| to profit by my faults, and miſtruſt myſelf. It is thy power, that 
reſtrains the impetuoſity of my paſſions; and the pleaſure that 1 
feel in comforting the afflited, is thy gift. Men would hate me, 
but for thee; and, without thee, Lſhould deſerve hatred: I ſhould be 


bee of irreparable faults; and reſemble an infant, who, not con- 
1 ſcious 
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ſcious of its own weakneſs, quits the fide of its mother, ang falls 
at the next ſtep.” 


Neſtor ald Philoctetes were aſtoniſhed, to ſee TrIEMACcHUSs ſo 
affable, ſo attentive to oblige, ſo ready to ſupply the wants of 
others, and ſo diligent to prevent them. They were ſtruck with 
the difference of his behaviour, but could not conceive the cauſe.:: 
and what ſurprized them moſt was, the care that he took about 
the funeral of Hippias. He went himſelf and drew the body, 
bloody and disfigured, from the ſpot, where it lay hidden under a 
heap of the flain ; he was touched with a pious ſorrow, and wept 
over it: O mighty thade! ſaid he, thou art not now ignorant of 
my reverence for thy valour. Thy haughtineſs, indeed, provoked: 


me; but thy fault was from the ardour of youth: alas! I know, 


but too well, how much youth has need of pardon. We were in 


the way to be united by friendſhip: O Why have the Gods 


ſnatched thee from me, before I had an opportunity to en. my 
cſteem !” 


TerEMACHus caufed the body to be waſhed with odoriferous. 
liquors ; and, by his orders, a funeral pile was prepared. The 
lofty pines groaned under the ſtrokes of the axe; and, as they fell, 
rolled down the declivity of the mountain. Oaks, thoſe ancient 
children of the earth which ſeemed to threaten Heaven, and elms 
and poplars adorned with thick foliage of vivid green, with the 
ſpreading beach, the glory of the foreſt, ſtrewed the borders of the 
river Galeſus; and a pile was there raiſed, with ſuch order, that it 
reſembled a regular building : the flame began to ſparkle among: 
the wood, and a cloud of ſmoke aſcended in volumes to the ſæy. 


The Lacedemonians advanced with a ſlow and mournful pace, 
holding their lances reverſed, and fixing their eyes upon the 


ground: the ferocity of _— countenances was ſoftened into 


"I — 
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grief; and the ſilent tear dropt, unbidden, from their eyes. Theſe 
Lacedemonians were followed by Phericides, an old man, yet leſs 
depreſſed by the weight of years, than by ſorrow to have ſurvived 
Hippias, whom he had educated from his earlieſt youth. He raiſed 
his hands, and his eyes that were drowned in tears, to heaven: ſince 
the death-of Hippias, he had refuſed to eat; and the lenient hand 
of ſleep had not once cloſed his eyes, or ſuſpended the anguiſh of 
his mind. He walked on with trembling ſteps, implicitly follow- 
ing the crowd, and ſcarce knowing whither he went: his heart was 
too full for ſpeech; and his filence was that of dejection and 
deſpair: but when he ſaw the pile kindled, a ſudden tranſport ſeized 
him, and he cried out, O Hippias, Hippias! I ſhall ſee thee no 
more. Hippias is dead, and I am till living. O my dear Hippias 
It was I that taught thee, cruel and unrelenting! it was I that 
taught thee the contempt of death, I hoped, that my dying 
eyes would have been cloſed by thy hand; and that I ſhopld 
have breathed the laſt ſigh into thy boſom. Ye have prolonged my 
life, ye Gods! in your diſpleaſure, that I might fee the life of Hip- 
pias at an end. O my child, thou dear object of my care and 
hope, I ſhall fee thee no more! But I ſhall ſee thy mother, who, 
dying of grief, will reproach me with thy death ; and I ſhall ſee 
thy wife, tading in the bloom of youth, and agonized with deſpair 
and ſorrow, of which I am the cauſe! O call me, from theſe 
ſcenes, to the borders of the Styx, which have received thy ſhade: 
the light is hateful to my eyes; and there is none but thee, whom 
I defire to behold! 1 live, O my dear Hippias! only to pay the laſt 
duty to thy aſhes.” | 8 


The body of the hero appeared ſtretched upon a bier, chat was 
decorated with purple and gold. His eyes were extinguiſhed in 
, death ; but his beauty was not totally effaced, nor had the graces 

a 3 1 faded 


faded wholly from his countenance, however pale. Around his 


neck, that was whiter than ſnow but reclined upon the ſhoulder, 
floated his long black hair, ſtill more- beautiful than that of Atys 
or Ganymede, but in a few moments to be reduced to aſhes: and 
on his ſide appearcd the wound, through which, iſſuing with the 


torrent of his blood, his ſpirit had been diſmiſſed to the gloomy 


regions of the dead. 


TELEMAcuvs followed the body ſorrowful and dejected, and ſcat- 
tered flowers upon it: and when it was laid upon the pile, he 
could not ſee the flames catch the linen that was wrapped about 
it, without again burſting into tears: © Farewel, ſaid he, Omag- 
nanimous youth! for I muſt not preſume to call thee friend. Let 
thy ſhade be appeaſed, ſince thy glory is full, and my envy is 
precluded only by my love. Thou art delivered from the miſeries, 
that we continue to ſuffer; and haſt entered a better region, by the 
moſt glorious path! how happy ſhould I be to follow thee by the 
ſame way! May the Styx yield a paſſage to thy ſhade, and the 
fields of Elyſium lie open before thee: may thy name be preſerved, 


with honour, to the lateſt generation; and thy aſhes reſt, for ever, 
in peace!“ 


As ſoon as TxILTMAchus, who had uttered theſe words in a broken 
and interrupted voice, was filent, the whole army ſent up a general 
cry : the fate of Hippias, whoſe explons they recounted, melted 
them into tenderneſs ; and grief at once revived his good qua- 
lities, and buricd, in oblivion, all the failings, which the impetu- 
oſity of youth, and a bad education, had concurred to produce. 
They were, however, yet more touched, by the tender ſentiments 
of TeLEMAcnus: “Is this, ſaid they, the young Greek, that was 
fo proud, ſo contemptuous, and intractable? he is now affable, 


humane, 
+ 
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humane, and tender. Mix ERvA, ako has diſtinguiſhed his father 
by her favour, is alfo, certainly, propitious to him. She has, un- 
doubtedly, beſtowed upon him, the moſt valuable gift which the 
Gods themſelves can beſtow upon man; a a heart, that is at once 
_ replete with wiſdom, and ſenſible to friendſhip.” - _ 


The body was now conſumed by the flames; and Tztemacuus 

himſelf ſprinkled the ſtill ſmoking aſhes with water, which gums 

and ſpices had perfumed: he then depoſited them in a golden urn, 

which he crowned with flowers; and he carried the urn to Pha- 

lanthus. Phalanthus was ſtretched out upon a conch, his body 

being pierced with many wounds; and life was ſo far exhauſted, 
that he we: not far diſtant, the irremeable gates of death. 


| eat and Noſophugus, whom Teremacavs ſent 0 
his aſſiſtance, had exerted all their art; they had brought back his. 
fleeting ſpirit by degrees, and he was inſenſibly animated with new 
ſtrength: a gentle, but penetrating power, a new principle of life 
gliding from vein to vein, reached even to the heart; and a genial 
warmth relaxing the frozen hand of death, the tyrant remitted his 
graſp. But the inſenſibility of a dying languor, was immediately 
ſucceeded by an agony of grief; and he felt the loſs of his brother, 
which, before, he was not in a condition to feel. Alas! ſaid he, 
why all this aſſiduity to preſerve my life! it would be better, that 
1 ſhould follow Hippias to the grave; my dear Hippias! whom 1 
faw periſh at my ſide. O my brother, thou art loſt for ever; and, 
with thee, all the comforts of my life! I ſhall ſee thee, I ſhall 
hear thee, I ſhall embrace thee, no more! Lthall no more uabur- 
den my breaſt of its troubles, to thee; and my friendſhip ſhall par- 
ticipate of thy ſorrows, no more? And is Hippias thus loſt, for 
ever! O ye Gods, that delight in the calamities of men! can it be? 


_— 
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or is it not a dream, from which 1 ſhall awake? Ah, no! it is a 
dreadful reality! Ihave, indeed, loſt thee, O Hippias! I ſaw thee 
expire in the duſt; and I muſt, at leaſt, live, till I have avenged 
thee ; till I have offered up, to thy manes, the mercileſs "— | 
whoſe hands are ſtained with thy blood !” | 5 


While Phalanthus was uttering theſe paſſionate exclamations, and 
the divine diſpenſers of health were endeavouring to ſooth him into 
peace, leſt the perturbation of his mind ſhould increaſe his malady, 
and render their medicines ineffectual; he ſuddenly beheld TELE- 
Machus, who had approached him unperceived. At the firſt fight 
of him, he felt the conflict of two oppoſite paſſions in his boſom: 
his mind ſtill glowed with reſentmem, at the remembrance of what 
had paſſed between TELEMA Cubus and Hippias; and the grief that 
he felt for the loſs of his brother, gave this refentment new force: 
but he was alſo conſcious, that he was, himſelf, indebred for his 


life to TxLEmaAcuvs, who had reſcued him, bleeding and exhauſted, 


from the hands of Adraftus. During this ſtruggle, he remarked 
the golden urn, that contained the dear remains of his brother; 
and the ſight inſtantly melted him into tears: he embraced TzLe- 
MACHUS, at firſt without power to ſpeak ; but at length he ſaid; in 
a feeble and interrupted voice, Thy virtue, O ſon of ULysses ! | 
has compelled my love: I am indebted, to thee, for my life; I am 
indebted, to thee alſo, for ſomething, yet more precious than life 
itſelf! The limbs of my brother would have been a prey to the 
vulture, but for thee ; and, but for thee, the rites of ſepulture had 


been denied him! his ſhade would have wandered, forlorne and 


wretched, upon the borders of the Styx, ſtill repulſed by Charon 


with inexorable ſcverity! Muſt I lie under ſuch obligations, to a 
man whom 1 have ſo bitterly hated! May the Gods geward thee, 


and diſmiſs me from life and miſery together! Render to me, O 
Trrr- 


0 ? 


4 
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n the laſt duties that you have rendered 0 r ber 


e. ang: Your glory ſhall be compleat.” | 


 Phalanthus then fell back, fainting i) owerneticlaind with grief: 
TsLEMAcuvs' continued near him; but, not daring to fpeak, waited, 


in ſilence, till his ſpirits ſhould return. He revived after a ſhort 


time; and, taking the urn out of the hands of Terrmaenes, he 
kiſſed it many times, and wept over it: O precious duſt, ſaid he! 
when ſhall, mine be mingled with you, in the ſame urn? O my 
brother! I will follow thee to the regions of the dead! There is 
no need that I ſhould avenge thee, for TEIEMACHnUs will avenge: 
us both!” | m 

- 

By the ſkill of the two ſages, who practiſed the ſcience of Æſcu- 
lapius, Phalanthus gradually recovered. TertMacnvs was conti- 
nually with them, at the couch of the fick, that they might exert 
themſelves. with more diligence to haſten the cure; and the whole 
army was more ſtruck with admiration, at the tenderneſs with 
which he ſuccoured his moſt inveterate enemy, than at the wiſdom 
and valour with which he had preſerved the army of the allies. 
He was, however, at the fame time, indefatigable in the ruder 
labours of war: he ſlept but little; and his fleep was often inter- 
rupted, ſometimes by the intelligence which was brought him 
at every hour of the night, as well as of the day; and ſome- 


times by examining every quarter of the eamp, which he never 


viſited twice together at the ſame hour, that he might be more ſure. 


to ſurprize thoſe that were negligent of their duty. Though his 


ſleep was ſhort, and his labour great, yet his diet was plain: he 
fared, in every reſpect, like the common ſoldiers, that he might 
give chem an example of patience and ſobriety; and proviſions 
becoming ſcarce in the camp, he Fw it neceſſary to prevent 
3 murmurings 
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murmurings and diſcontent, by ſuffering, voluntarily, the ſame 
inconveniencies, which they ſuffered by neceflity. But this labour 
and temperance, however ſevere, were ſo far from impairing his 


vigour, that he became, every day, more hardy and robuſt: he 


began to loſe the ſofter graces, which may be conſidered as the 
flower of youth; his complexion became browner and els delicate, 


and his limbs more muſcular mum b 
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'DR ASTUS, whoſe troops _ been eiifiderably diminiſhed 
by the battle, retired behind mount Aulon; where he ex- 
bean a reinforcement, and watched for another opportunity of 
prizing the | allies.” Thus, a hungty lion, wilo has been 
1 repata from the fold, retires into'the gloomy foreſti enters again 
into nis den, and waits for fome favourable momentꝭ when he 
& "ay dettroy the whole Funn 5 15q ili t ba?! don! 
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Titzuaenvs, having eſtabliſhed an exact diſcptine' ada the 

"* troops, turned his mind , mtltely, to the execution of a" defign, 
which, though he had oled a conſidetable time, he had wholly 
ncealed from the commanders of the army. He had been long 
"kak urbed jn tlie night by dreams, in Which he faw his father 
Uurssts. The \ viſion | be failed tb/tettirn ut the end of the night; 
* t debe the approach of Aurora, with her prevalling fires; to 
Uu | chaſe, 
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chaſe, from Heaven, the doubtful radiance of the ſtars, and, from 
earth, the pleaſing deluſions of ſleep. Sometimes he thought he 
ſaw Ul xssks naked upon the banks of a river, in a flowery .mea- 
dow of ſome bliſsful iſland, ſurrounded by nymphs, who threw 
cloaths to cover him, within his reach : ſometimes he thought he 
ſaw him in a palace, that ſhone with ivory and gold; where a 
numerous audience, crowned with flowers, liſtened to his elo- 
quence with delight and admiration: he ſometimes appeared, ſud- 
denly, among the gueſts at a magnificent banquet, where joy ſhone 
upon every countenance ; and the ſoft melody of a voice, accom- , 


panied by the lyre, gave ſweeter muſic, than the =» of TD. 
and the voices of the Nine, 


From theſe plealing dreams, TELEMACHUS always awaked, de- 
jected and ſorrowful; and while one of them was recent upon his 
mind, he cried out, © O my father! O my dear father Urvss ESG! 
the moſt frightful dreams would be more welcome to me, than 
theſe. Theſe repreſentations of felicity, convince me, that thou 
art already deſcended to the abodes of thoſe happy ſpirits, whom 
the Gods reward, for their virtue, with everlaſting reſt: I think 
I behold the fields of Elyſium! How dreadful is the loſs of hope 
Muſt I then, O my father, ſee thee no more for ever! Muſt I no 
more embrace him, to whom I was ſo dear, and'whom I ſeek with 
ſuch tender ſolicitude and perſevering labour! Shall I, no more, 
drink wiſdom from his lips! Shall I kiſs thoſe hands, thoſe dear, 
thoſe victorious hands, which have ſubdued ſo many enemies, no 
more! Shall they never puniſh the preſumptuous ſuitors of PEN E- 
Lorz! and fhall the glory of Ithaca be never reſtored ! 


« You, ye Gods, who are unpropitious to ULyssss, have ſent theſe 
dreams, to expel the laſt hope from my breaſt, and leave me to 
deſpair and death! I can no longer endure this dreadful ſuſpenſe. 


Alas! 
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certain, I will then ſeek his ſhade in the world below. To thoſe 
awful regions, Theſeus deſcended in ſafety; yer Theſeus, with the 
moſt horrid impiety, ſought only to violate the Deities of the place: 
my motive, the love of my father, is conſiſtent with my duty to 
the Gods. Hercules alſo deſcended and returned: I pretend not, 
indeed, to his proweſs ; but, without it, I dare to imitate his ex- 
ample, Orpheus, by the recital of his misfortunes, ſoftened into 
pity that Deity, who was thought to be inexorable; and obtained 
permiſſion for the return of Eurydice to the world of life: I am 
more worthy of compaſſion, than Orpheus; the loſs that I have 
ſuſtained, is greater than his ; for what is a youthful beauty, to 
whom a thouſand youthful beautics are equal, in compariſon of 
the great UL yssts, unrivalled and alone, the admiration and the 
pride of Greece! The attempt ſhall be made; and if I periſh, I 


periſh, Why ſhould death be dreadful, when life is wretched! 


I come, then, O Pluto! O Proſerpine ! to prove, whether ye are, 
indeed, without pity. ' O my father! having traverſed the earth 


and the ſeas, in vain, to find thee; I will now ſeek rhee among 


the gloomy dwellings of the dead. If the Gods will not permit 
me to poſſeſs thee upon the earth, and enjoy, with thee, the light 


of Heaven; they may, perhaps, vouchſate me the fight of thy 


| ſhade, by the dim twilight of the realms of darkneſs!” 


He immediately roſe from the bed, which he had bedewed with 
his tears; and hoped, that the chearful light of the morning 
would have diſlipated the melancholy, that he ſuffered from the 
dreams of the night: he found, however, that the ſhaft which 
had pierced him, was {till in the wound; and that he carried it 
with him, whitherſoever he went. He determined, therefore, to 
deſcend into hell, by a celebrated avenue, not far from the camp. 
This avenue was near a city called Acherontia, from a dreadful 


Uu 2 cavern 
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cavern that led down to the banks of Acheron, an infernal river, 
which the Gods themſelves atteſt with reverence and dread. The 
city was built upon the ſummit of a rock, like a neſt upon the top 
of a tree. At the foot. of the rock was the cavern, which no man 
ventured to approach: the ſhepherds were always careful to turn 
their flocks another way; and the ſulphureous vapour that exhaled, 
by this aperture, from the Stygian fens, contaminated the air with 
a peſtilential malignity : the neighbouring ſoil produced neither 
herb, nor flower : and in this place, the gentle gales of the zephyr, 
the riſing beauties of the ſpring, and the rich gifts of autumn, 
were alike unknown. The ground was thirſty and ſteril; and pre- 
ſented nothing to the eye, but a few naked ſhrubs, and the cyprus 
cloathed with a funereal green. In the fields that ſurrounded it, 
even at a diſtance, Ceres denied her golden harveſts to the plough: 
Bacchus never gave the delicious fruit, which he ſeemed to pro- 
miſe; for the grapes withered, inſtead of ripening, upon the tree. 
The Naiads mourned ; and the waters of their urn flowed not with 
2 gentle and tranſlucent wave, but were bitter to the taſte, and 

impenetrable to the eye. Thorns and brambles here covered the 
ground; and as there was no grove for ſhelter, there were no birds 
to ſing; their ſtrains of love were warbled beneath a milder ſky: 
and here, nothing was to be heard, but the hoarſe croaking of the 
raven, and the boding ſcreams. of the owl. The very herbage of 
the ficld was bitter; and the flocks of theſe joyleſs paſtures, felt 
not the pleaſing impulſe, that makes them bound upon the green : 
the bull turned from the heifer, and the dejected ſhepherd forgot 
the muſic of his pipe. A thick black ſmoak frequently iſſued from 
the cavern in a cloud, that covered the carth with untimely dark- 
neſs in the midſt of the day: at theſe ſeaſons, the neighbouring 
people doubled their ſacrifices, to propitiate the infernal Gods; yet 
the infernal Gods were frequently incxorable ; and. would. accept 


ng 
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no e but youth in its ſweeteſt bloom, and manhood; in its 
ripeſt vigour, 3 they cut off by a fatal nn 


In this place, TeLEMACHUS reſolved to ſeek the way, chat led 


down to the dark dominions of Pluto. Minerva, who watched 


over him with inceſſant care, and covered him with her zgis, had 
rendered Pluto propitious : and, at her requeſt, Jupiter himſelf 
had commiſſioned Mercury, who deſcends daily to the infernal 
regions to deliver a certain number of the dead to Charon, to tell 
the ſovereign of the ſhades, it was his pleaſure, that TeLEMacnuvs 
ſhould be permitted to enter his dominions. 


 TeLEMACHus withdrew, ſecretly, from the camp in the night; 
and going on by the light of the moon, he invoked that powerful 
Divinity, who in Heaven is the radiant planet of the night, upon 
earth the chaſte Diana, and the tremendous Hecate in hell: the 
Goddeſs heard his prayer, and accepted it; for ſhe knew that his 
heart was upright, and his intention pious. 


As he drew near to the cavern, he heard the ſubterrancous em- 

pire roar: the earth trembled under his feet; and the Heavens. 
| ſeemed to rain down fire upon his head. A ſecret horror thrilled 
to his heart, and his limbs were covered with a cold ſweat: yet his 
fortitude ſuſtained him; and, hfting up his hands and his eyes 


to Heaven, Great Gods, ſaid he, I accept theſe omens, and be- 
| lieve them to be happy; fulfil them, and confirm my hope!” His 


breaſt glowed with new ardour as he ſpoke, and he ruſhed forward 
to the mouth of the pit. 


The thick ſmoke, which rendered it fatal to all that approached 


it, immediately diſappeared ; and the peſtilential ſtench was, for a 


while, ſuſpended.. He entered. the cavern alone; for who would 
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have dared to follow him! Two Cretans, to whom he had com- 
municated his deſign, and who accompanied him part of the way, 
remained, pale and trembling, in a temple at ſome diſtance, putting 
up prayers for his deliverance, but deſpairing of his return. 


_ Tzremacnvs, in the mean time, plunged into the tremendous 
darkneſs before him, having his ſword drawn in his hand. In a 
few minutes, he perceived a feeble and duſky light, like that 
which is ſeen at midnight upon the earth: he could alſo diſtin- 
guiſh airy ſhades that flattered round him, which he diſperſed with 
his ſword : and ſoon after he diſcovered the mournful banks of 
the Styx, whoſe waters, polluted by the marſh they cover, moved 
ſlowly in a ſullen ſtream, that returns in perpetual eddies upon 
itſelf. Here he perceived an innumerable multitude of thoſe, who, 
having been denied the rites of ſepulture, preſented themſelves to 
inexorable Charon in vain. Charon, whoſe old age, though vigo- 
rous and immortal, is always gloomy and ſevere, kept them back 
with menaces and reproach ; but he admitted the young Greek 
into his bark, as ſoon as he came up. 


The ear of Trrruacnus, the moment he entered, was ſtruck 
with the groans of inconſolable grief.“ Who art thou, ſaid he 
to the complaining ghoſt, and what is thy misfortune?” „I was, 
replicd the phantom, Nabopharzan, the king of Babylon the great. 
All the nations of the Eaſt trembled at the ſound of my name; 
and I compelled the Babylonians to worſhip me in a temple of 
marble, where I was repreſented by a ſtatue of gold, before which 
the moſt coſtly perfumes of Ethiopia were burnt night and day. 
No man contradicted me, without inſtant puniſhment ; and every 
invention was upon the ſtretch, to diſcover ſome new pleaſure, 
that might heighten the luxury of my life. I was then in the full 
bloom and vigour of youth; and life, with all its pomp and plea- 


. ſures, 
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ſures, was ſtill before me. But, alas! a woman, whom I loved 
with a paſſion that ſhe did not return, too ſoon convinced me, that 
I was not a God: ſhe gave me poiſon; and I now am nothing. 
Yeſterday, they depoſited my aſhes, with great ſolemnity, in a 
golden urn; they wept, they tore their hair, and ſeemed ready to 
throw themſelves on the funeral pile, that they might periſh with 
me: they are now ſurrounding the ſuperb mauſoleum, in which 
they placed my remains, with all the external parade of ſorrow; 
but ſecretly, and in ſincerity, I am regretted by none. Even my 
family hold my memory in abhorrence; and here, I have been 
already treated with the moſt mortifying indignity !” 


An object ſo deplorable, touched the breaſt of TEITEMAcHus with 
pity : © And was you then truly happy, ſaid he, during your reign? 
did you taſte that ſweet tranquillity, without which, the heart 
ſhrinks and withers like a blighted flower ; nor, even in proſperity, 
can expand to delight?” “Far from it, replied the monarch}; I 
know it not, even in idea, A peace like this, indeed, has been 
extolled by the ſages, as the only good; but it never made my 
felicity: my heart was perpetually agitated by new deſires, and 
throbbing with fear and hope; I wiſhed that paſſion ſhould per- 
petually ſucceed to paſſion, with a tumultuous rapidity which 
excluded thought; and practiſed every arrtifice to effect it: this was 
my expedient, to avoid the pangs of reflection; fuch was the 
peace I procured, I thought all other a fable and a dream; and 
ſuch were the pleaſures I regret !” 


During this relation, Nabopharzan wept with the effeminate 
puſillanimity of a man, enervated by good fortune; unacquainted 
with adverſity, and, therefore, a ſtranger to fortitude. There were, 
with him, ſome flaves, who had been put to death, to honour his 
funeral; and whom Mercury had delivered to Charon with theu 

3 | | king; 
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king; giving them, at the ſame time, an abſolute power over 
him, who had been their tyrant upon earth. The ſhades of theſe 


llaves, no longer feared the ſhade of Nabopharzan ; they held him 


in a chain, and treated him with the moſt cruel indignity. “ As 
men, ſaid one of them, had we not the ſame nature with thee ? 
How couldſt thou be ſo ſtupid, as to imagine thyſelf a God, and 
forget that thy parents were mortal?“ His unwillingneſs to be 


taken for a man, ſaid another, was right; for he was a monſter, 


without humanity.” Well, ſaid another, what are become of 
your flatterers now? Poor wretch! there is now nothing, that 
thou canſt cither give, or take away ; thou art now become the ſlave 
even of thy flaves. The juſtice of the Gods is flow but the cri- 
minal is, at. laſt, certainly overtaken !” | 


Nabophatzan, ſtung with theſe 1 threw himſelf 3 o his 
face, in an agony of rage and deſpair; but charon bad the ſlaves 
pull him up by his chain: He muſt not, ſaid he, be allowed the 
conſolation, even of hiding his ſhame ; of which, all the ghoſts that 
throng the borders of rhe Styx, muſt be witneſles, that the Gods, 
who ſo long ſuffered this impious tyrant to oppreſs the earth, may 


at laſt be juſtified, Yet this, O ſcourge of Babylon] is but the 


beginning of ſorrows: the judgment of Minos, impartial and inex- 
orable, is at hand!” h 


+ . 


92qx3 YA 
The bark now touched the dominions of Pluto; and we atibas 
ran down, in crowds, to the ſhore, gazing, with the utmoſt curioſity 


and wonder, at the living mortal, who ſtood diſtinguiſhed among 


tlie dead in the boat: but, the moment TxIEMuaAcuus ſet his foot 
on the ſhore, they vaniſhed, like the ſhades of the night before the 


ſirſt beams of, the morning. Then Charon, turning towards him, 


with a a brow lef ſs contracted ir into frowns, and a lock leſs fever chan 
uſual, „ favoured of Heaven ſaid he, ſince thou' art permitted 
I to 
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to enter the realms of 3 which, to all the living beſides 
thyſelf, are interdicted ; make haſte to puſh forward, whitherſo- 
ever the fates have called thee. Proceed, by this gloomy path, to 
the palace of Pluto, whom thou wilt find ſitting upon his throne ; 
and who will permit thee to enter thoſe receſſes of his dominion, 
the ſecrets of which I am not permitted to reveal,” 

TeLEMAcavs, immediately preſſing forward with an haſty ſtep, 
diſcovered the ſhades gliding about on every fide, more numerous 
than the ſands upon the ſea ſhore; and he was ſtruck with a reli- 
gious dread, to perceive that, in the midſt of the tumult and 
hurry of this incredible multitude, all was filent as the grave. He 
ſees, at length, the gloomy reſidence of unrelenting Pluto: his 
hair ſtands erect, his legs tremble, and his voice fails him. © Tre- 
mendous power! ſaid he, with faltering and interrupted ſpeech, 
the ſon of unhappy Ur xvssks now ſtands before thee. I come to 
enquire, whether my father is deſcended into your dominions, or 
whether he is ſtill a wanderer upon the earth.“ | 


8 


Pluto was ſeated upon a throne of ebony; his countenance was 
pale and ſevere, his eyes hollow and ardent, and his brow con- 
tracted and menacing. The ſight of a mortal ſtill breathing the 
breath of life, was hateful to his eyes; as the day is hateful to 
thoſe animals, that have their receſſes only by night. At his fide, 
ſate Proſerpine, who ſeemed to be the only object of his attention, 
and to ſoften him into ſome degree of complacency: ſhe enjoyed 
a beauty, that was perpetually renewed ; but there was mingled, 
with her immortal charms, ſomething of her lord's inflexible 
every 


At the foot of the throne, ſate the pale father of deſtruction, 
Death, inceſſantly whetting a ſerthe which he held in his hand. 
1 | Around 
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Around this horrid ſpectre, hovered repining cares, and injurious 
ſuſpicions; vengeance, diſtained with blood, and covered with 
wounds; cauſeleſs hatred, avarice gnawing her own fleſh, and 
deſpair the victim of her own rage; ambition, whoſe fury over- 
turns all things, like a whirlwind ; and treaſon, thirſting for blood, 
and not able to enjoy the miſchief ſhe produces; envy, ſhedding 
round her the venom that corrodes her heart, and ſickening with 
rage at the impotence of her malice ; and impiety, that opens for 
herſelf a gulph without bottom, in which ſhe ſhall plunge at laſt 
without hope. Beſides theſe, were nameleſs ſpectres without num- 
ber, all hideous to behold ! phantoms that repreſent the dead, to 
terrify the living; frightful dreams; and the horrid vigils of diſ- 
caſe and pain! By theſe images of woe, was Pluto ſurrounded ; 
and ſuch were the attendants, that filled his palace. He replied, 
to the ſon of ULyssEs, in a hollow tone; and the depths of Erebus 
remurmured to the found. | 

os If ir is, by fate, O mortal! that thou haſt violated this ſacred 
aſylum of the dead; that fate, which has thus diſtinguiſhed thee, 
fulſil! Of thy father, I will tell thee nothing: it is enough, that 
here thou art permitted to ſeek him. As upon the earth he was a 
King, thy ſearch may be confined, on one fide, to that part of Tar- 
tarus, where wicked kings are conſigned to puniſhment ; and, on 
the other, to that part of Elyſium, where the good receive their 
reward: but, from hence, thou canſt not enter the fields of Ely- 
ſium, till thou haſt paſſed through Tartarus. Make haſte thither ; 
and linger not in my dominions !” 


TELEMAcnuus inſtantly obeyed, and paſſed through the dreary 
vacuity that ſurrounded him, with ſuch ſpeed, that he ſeemed 
almoſt to fly; ſuch was his impatience to behold his father, and to 
quit the preſence of a tyrant, equally the terror of the living and 

8 the 
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che dead! He ſoon perceived the gloomy tract of Tartarus, at a 
1mall diſtance before him: from this place, aſcended a black cloud 
of peſtilential ſmoke, which would have been fatal in the realm; 
of life. This ſmoke hovered over a river of fire; the flames of 


which, returning upon themſelves, roared in a burning vortex, 


with a noiſe like that of an impetuous torrent, precipitated from 
the higheſt rock; ſo that, in this region of woe, no other ſound 
could be diſtinctly heard. 14 


TELEMACHUS, ſecretly animated by Minxzzva, entered the gulph * 


without fear. The firſt object that preſented, was a great num- 
ber of men, who, born in a mean condition, were now puniſhed, 
for having ſought to acquire riches, by fraud, treachery, and vio- 


lence. Among them, he remarked many of thoſe impious hypo- 


crites, who, affecting a zeal for religion, played upon the credulity 
of others, and gratified their own ambition. Theſe wretches, who 
had abuſed virtue itſelf, the beſt gift of Heaven, to diſhoneſt pur- 
poſes, were puniſhed as the moſt criminal of men: the child who 
had murdered his parents, the wife who had imbrued her hands 
in a huſband's blood, and the traytor who had fold his country in 


violation of every tie, were puniſhed with leſs ſeverity than theſe. 


Such was the decree pronounced by the judges of the dead; be- 


cauſe hypocrites are not content to be wicked upon the common 
terms; they would be vicious, with the reputation of virtue; and, 
by an appearance of virtue, which at length is found to be falſe, 
they prevent mankind from putting confidence in the true. The 
Gods, whoſe omniſcience they mock, and whoſe honour they de- 
grade, take pleaſure in the exertion of all their power to avenge 
the inſult, 


Alfter theſe appeared others, to whom the world ſcarce imputes 
guilt, but whom the Divine vengeance purſues without pity ; the 
7 Xx 2 liar, 
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liar, the ungrateful, the paraſite who laviſh A til ben 
vice, and the ſlanderer who falſly detracts from virtue; all, who 


judge raſhly of what they know but in part, and thus 1 a the 
reputation of the innocent. 


But, among all who ſuffered for ingratitude, thoſe were puniſhed 
with molt feverity, who had been ungrateful to the Gods. What! 


ſaid Minos, is he conſidered as a monſter, who is guilty of ingra- 


titude to his father, or his friend, from whom he has received 
ſome ſuch benefits as mortals can beſtow ; and ſhall the wretch 
glory in his crime, who is ungrateful to God, the giver of life, and 
of every bleſſing it includes? Does he not owe his exiſtence, rather 
to the author of nature, than to the parents through whom his 
exiſtence was derived? The leſs theſe crimes are cenſured and 
puniſhed upon earth, the more are they obnoxious, in hell, to 


implacable vengeance, which no force can reſiſt, and no Ray 
clude.” 


TriEmacuvs, ſeeing a man condemned by the judges, whom 
he found ſitting, ventured to aſk them what was his crime: he 
was immediately anſwered by the offender himſelf. © I have done, 
ſ1id he, no evil; my pleaſure conſiſted wholly in doing good. 1 
have been juſt, munificent, liberal, and compaſſionate ; of what 
crime, then, can I be accuſed?” With reſpe& to man, replied 
Minos, thou art accuſed of none: but didſt thou not owe leſs to 
man, than to the Gods? if fo, what are thy pretenſions to juſtice? 
Thou haſt punctually fulfilled thy duty to men, who are but duſt; 
thou hail been virtuous ; but thy virtue «terminated wholly in thy- 
ſelf, without reference to the Gods who gave it: thy virtue was 
to be thy own felicity ; and, to thyſelf, thou waſt all in all. Thou 
halt, indeed, been thy own Deity. But the Gods, by whom all 
things have been created, and who have created all things for 


them= 


themſelves, cannot give up their rights: thou haſt forgotten them, 


and they will forget thee. Since thou haſt defired to exiſt for thy- 
ſelf, and not for them; to thyſelf, they will deliver thee up: ſeek, 


then, thy conſolation in thine own heart. Thou art ſeparated, for. 


ever, from man, whom, for thy own ſake, thou haſt defired to 
pleaſe ; and left to thyſelf alone, that idol of thy heart! Learn, 
now at leaſt, that piety is that virtue, of which the Gods are objects; 


and that, without this, no virtue can deſerve the name. The falſe 
luſtre of that, with which thou haſt long dazzled the eyes of men, 


who are eaſily deceived, will deceive no more: men diſtinguiſh 
that only, from which they derive pain or pleaſure, into virtue 
and vice; and are, therefore, alike ignorant -both of good and 
evil: but here, the perſpicacity of Divine wiſdom diſcerns all things 
as they are: the judgment of men from external appearances, is 
reverſed; what they have admired, is frequently condemned; and 
what they have condemned, approved.” 


Theſe words, to the boaſter of philoſophic virtue, were like a 
ſtroke of thunder; and he was unable to ſuſtain the ſhock. The 
ſelf-complacence, with which he had been uſed to contemplate his 
moderation, his fortitude, his generoſity, was now changed to an- 
guiſh and regret: the view of his own heart, at enmity with the 
Gods, became his puniſhment : he now ſaw, and was doomed, fcr 
ever, to ſee himſelf by the light of truth: he perceived, that the 


approbation of men, which all his actions had been directed to 


acquire, was erroneous and vain. When he looked inward, he 
found every thing totally changed ; he was no longer the ſame 
being; and all comfort was eradicated from his heart. His con- 


ſcience, which had hitherto witneſſed in his favour, now roſe up 


againſt him, and reproached him even with his virtues ; which, not 
having Deity for their principle and end, were erroneous and illuſive. 
He was overwhelmed with conſternation and trouble ; with ſhame, 


remorſe, 
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remorſe, and deſpair. - The furies, indeed, forbore to torment him ; 
he was delivered over to himſelf, and they were ſatisfied: his own 
heart was the avenger of the Gods, whom he had deſpiſed. As he 
could not eſcape from himſelf, he retired to the moſt gloomy receſſes, 
that he might be concealed from others: he ſought for darkneſs, 
but he found it not; light {till perſecuted and perſued him: the 
light of truth, which he had not followed, now puniſhed him for 
the neglect; and all that he had beheld with pleaſure, became 
odious in his eyes, as the ſource of miſery that could never end. 
« Dreadful ſituation, ſaid he! I have known neither the Gods, 
mankind, nor myſelf; I have, indeed, known nothing; fince I 
have not diſtinguiſhed, from ſpecious evil, that only which is truely 
good. All my ſteps have deviated from the path I ſhould have 
trodden; all my wiſdom was folly, and all my virtue was pride, 
which ſacrificed, with a blind impiety, only to that vile idol 
myſelf!” | 


The next objects that TELEMAcHvus. perceived as he went on, were 
kings that had abuſed their power. An avenging fury, held up, 
before them, a mirrour, which reflected their vices in all their de- 
formity: in this, they beheld their undiſtinguiſhing vanity, that 
was gratified by the groſſeſt adulation; their want of feeling for 
mankind, whoſe happineſs ſhould have been the firſt object of their 
attention; their inſenſibility to virtue, their dread of truth, their 
partiality to flatterers, their diſſipation, effeminacy, and indolence; 
their cauſeleſs ſuſpicions; their vain parade, and oftentatious ſplen- 
dor, an idle blaze, in which the public welfare is conſumed ; their 
ambition of falſe honour, procured at the expence of blood; and 
their inhuman luxury, which extorted a perpetual ſupply of ſuper- 
fluous delicacies, from the wretched victims of grief and anguiſh. 
When they looked into this mirrour, they ſaw themſelves faith- 
fully repreſented; and they tound the picture more monſtrous and 

'horrid, 
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horrid, than the chimera vanquiſhed by Bellerophon, the Lernæan 
| hydra flain by Hercules, and even Cerberus himſelf, though from 
three infernal mouths he diſgorges a ſtream of peſtilential fire, the 
fumes of which are ſufficient to deſtroy the whole race of men 
that breathe upon the earth. At the ſame time, another fury 
tauntingly repeated all the praiſes, which ſycophants had laviſhed 
upon them in their lives; and held up another mirrour, in which 
they appeared as flattery had repreſented them. The contraſt of 
theſe pictures, ſo widely different, was the puniſhment of their 
vanity : and it was remarkable, that the moſt wicked, were the 
objects of the moſt extravagant praiſe ; becauſe the moſt wicked 
are moſt to be feared, and becauſe they exact, with leſs ſhame, the 
ſervile adulation of the poets and orators of their time. 


Their groans perpetually aſcended from this . abyſs, 


where they {aw nothing but the derifion and inſult, of which they 
were themſelves the objects; where every thing repulſed, oppoſed, 
and confounded them. As they ſported with the lives of mankind 
upon the earth, and pretended that the whole ſpecies was created 
for their uſe; they were, in Tartarus, delivered over to the ca- 
pricious tyranny of ſlaves, who made them taſte all the bitternefs 
of ſervitude in their turn: they obeyed, with unutterable anguiſh; 
and without hope, that the iron hand of oppreſſion would lie 
lghter upon them. Under the ſtrokes of theſe flaves, now their 
mercileſs tyrants, they lay paſlive and impotent, like an anvil un- 


der the hammers of the Cyclops, when Vulcan urges their labour 


at the flaming furnaces of mount Etna. 


TeLEMACHUS obſerved the countenances of theſe criminals to be 
pale and ghaſtly, ſtrongly expreſſive of the torment they ſuſſered 
at the heart. They looked inward with a ſelf-abhorrence, now 
inſeparable from their exiſtence: their crimes themſelves were 
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become their puniſhment, and it was not neceſſary that greater 
ſhould be inflicted; they haunted them like hideous ſpectres, and 
continually ſtarted up before them in all their deformity. They 
wiſhed for a ſecond death, that might ſeparate them from theſe 
miniſters of vengeance, as the firſt had ſeparated their ſpirits from 
the body; a death, that might at once extinguiſh all conſciouſneſs 
and ſenſibility : they called upon the depths of hell, to hide them, 


from the perſecuting beams of truth, in impenetrable darkneſs: 


but they are reſerved for the cup of vengeance, which, though | 
they drink of it for ever, ſhall be for ever full! The truth, from 
which they fled, has overtaken them, an invincible and unrelent- 
ing enemy! The ray, which once might have illuminated them, 
like the mild radiance of the day, now pierces them like light- 
ning; a fierce and fatal fire, that, without injury to the external 
parts, infixes a burning torment at the heart! By truth, now an 
avenging flame, the very ſoul is melted, like metal in a furnace: 
it diſſolves all, but deſtroys nothing; it diſunites the firſt elements 
of life, yet the ſufferer can never die: he is, as it were, divided 
againſt himſelf, without reſt, and without comfort; animated by 
no vital principle, but the rage that kindles at his own miſconduct, 
and the dreadful madneſs that reſults from deſpair ! 


Among theſe objects, at the ſight of which the hair of TELE MA- 
cnvs ſtood erect, he beheld many of the ancient kings of Lydia; 
who were puniſhed for having preferred the ſelfiſh gratiſications of 
an idle and voluptuous life, to that labour for the good of others, 
which, to royalty, is a duty of indiſpenſible obligation. 


Theſe kings mutually reproached each other with their folly, 
% Did I not often recommend to you, ſaid one of them to his ſon, 
during the laſt years of my life, when old age had given weight 
to my counſel, the reparation of the miſchiefs that my negligence 


had 
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had produced?” © Unhappy wretch, replied the ſon ! thou art the 
cauſe of my perdition: it was thy example that made me yain- 
glorious, proud, voluptuous, and cruel, While I ſaw thee ſur- 


rounded with flattery, and relaxed in luxury and floth ; I, alſo, 


| inſenſibly acquired the love of pleaſure and adulation. I thought 
the reſt of men were, to kings, what horſes and other beaſts of 
burden are to men; animals, wholly unworthy of regard, except 
for the drudgery they perform, and the conveniencies they pro- 
cure: this was my opinion, and I learnt it of thee, I followed 


thy example, and I ſhare thy miſery!” Theſe reproaches were 


mingled with the moſt horrid execrations ; and mutual rage and 
indignation aggravated the torments of hell, ! 


Around theſe wretched princes, there ſtill hovered, like owls in 
the twilight, cauſeleſs jealouſies, and vain alarms; miſtruſt and 
dread, which revenge, upon kings, their diſregard of mankind; 
avarice, inſatiable of wealth; falſe honour, ever tyrannical and 
oppreſſive; and effeminate luxury, a deceitful dæmon, that aggra- 
vates every evil, and beſtows only imaginary good. 


Many kings were alſo ſeverely puniſhed, not for the miſchief they 
had done, but for the good they had neglected to do. Every crime 
which is committed by the ſubject, in conſequence of laws nor 
enforced, is the crime of the king; for kings reign only as mini- 
ſters of the law. To kings alſo, are imputed all the diſorders, that 
ariſe from pomp, luxury, and every other exceſs, which excites 
irregular and impetuous paſlions, that cannot be gratified, but by 
the violation of the common rights of mankind. But the princes 
who, inſtead of watching over their people, as a ſhepherd watches 
over his flock, worried and devoured them like the wolf; were 
puniſhed with the moſt exemplary ſeverity. 
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In this abyſs of darkneſs and miſery, TRLEMAcHñVUsS beheld, with 
yet greater aſtoniſhment, many kings, who had been honoured for 
their perſonal virtues upon earth, but were, notwithſtanding, con- 
demned to the pains of Tartarus, for implicitly leaving the admi- 
niſtration of government to wicked and crafty men; they were 
puniſhed for miſchiefs, which they had ſuffered to be perpetrated 
under the ſanction of their authority. The greater part of them, 
indeed, had been, by principle, neither virtuous nor vicious; ſu- 
pinely taking the coloùr impreſſed upon them from without: they 
did not ſhun the truth when it preſented itſelf; but they had no. 
reliſh for virtue, no gar in doing good. 


The END of the EIGHTEENTH BOOK, 
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W HEN TEeLEMAcaus quitted this place, he felt himſelf 
relieved, as if a mountain had been removed from his 
breaſt. This relief, ſo ſudden and ſo great, impreſſed him with a 
ſtrong ſenſe of the miſery of thoſe, who are confined in it without 
hope of deliverance. He was terrified at having ſeen ſo many 
kings, puniſhed with much greater ſeverity than any other offend- 
ers: Have kings then, ſaid he, ſo many duties to fulfil, fo many 
difficulties to ſurmount, and ſo many dangers to avoid? Is the 
knowledge, that is neceſſary. to put them upon their guard, as well 
againſt themſelves as others, ſo difficult to be acquired? and, after 
all the envy, tumult, and oppoſition of a tranſitory life, are ther 
conſigned to the intolerable and eternal pains of hell? What fo” ly, 


then, to wiſh for royalty! How happy the peaceful private F.tion, 


in which the practice of virtue 1s . eaſy!” 
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Theſe reflections filled him with confuſion and trouble; his knees 
trembled, his heart throbbed with perturbation, and he felt ſome- 
thing like that hopeleſs miſery, of which he had juſt been a ſpec- 
tator : but, in proportion. as he advanced, and the realms of dark- 
neſs, deſpair, and horror, became more remote, he felt new courage 
gradually ſpring up in his breaſt ; he breathed with greater free- 
dom; and perceived, at a diſtance, the pure and bliſsful light, which: 
brightens the reſidence of heroic virtue. | 


In this place; reſided all the good kings, who had governed man- 
kind from the beginning of time. They were ſeparated from the 
reſt of the juſt ; for, as wicked princes ſuffer more dreadful puniſh- 
ment than other offenders in Tartarus, ſo good kings enjoy infi- 


nitely greater felicity than other lovers of virtue, in the fields of 
Elyſium. 


TEeLEMACHUS advanced towards theſe happy and illuſtrious be- 
ings, whom he found in groves of delightful fragrance, reclining 
upon the downy turf, where the flowers and herbage were per- 
petually renewed: a thouſand rills wandered through theſe ſcenes 
of delight, and refreſhed: the ſoil with a gentle and unpolluted 
wave: the ſong of innumerable birds echoed in the grove ; 
and while ſpring ſtrewed the ground. with her. flowers, autumn 
loaded the trees with her fruit. In this place, the burning heat 
of the dog-ſtar was never felt; and the ſtormy north was forbidden 
to ſcatter over it the froſts of winter. Neither war, that is athirſt 
for blood; nor envy, that wounds with an invenomed tooth, like 
the vipers that: are wreathed round her arms and toſtered in her 
hoſom; nor jcalouſy, nor diſtruſt, nor fears, nor vain deſires, invade 
theſe ſacred domains of peace: the day is here without end, and 
the ſhades of night are unknown. Here the bodies of the bleſſed: 

are 
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are cloathed with a pure and lambent light, as with a garment; a 
light, not reſembling that vouchſafed to mortals upon earth, which 
is rather darkneſs viſible ; but a celeſtial radiance, without a name; 


an emanation, that penetrates the groſſeſt body, with more ſubtilty 
than the rays of the ſun penetrate the pureſt chryſtal; which rather 


ſtrengthens than dazzles the ſight, and diffuſes, through the ſoul, 


a a ſerenity which no language can expreſs. By this ethereal eſſence, 
the bleſſed are ſuſtained in everlaſting life; it pervades them; it 


incorporates with them, as food incorporates with the mortal body: 


they ſee it, they feel it, they breathe it, and it produces in them 
an inexhauſtible ſource of ſerenity and joy. It is a fountain of 


delight, in which they are abſorbed, as fiſhes are abſorbed in the 


ſea: they with for nothing, and, having nothing, they poſſeſs all 


things. This celeſtial light ſatiates the hunger of the ſoul ; every 


deſire is precluded ; and they have a fulneſs of joy, which ſets them 


above all that mortals ſeek with ſuch reſtleſs. ardour, to fill the 
vacuity that aches for ever in their breaſt. All the delightful ob- 


jects that ſurround them are diſregarded, for their felicity ſprings 


up within; and being perfect, can derive nothing from without: 5 


ſo the Gods, ſatiated with nectar and ambroſia, diſdain, as groſs 
and impure, all the dainties of the moſt luxurious table upon earth. 
From theſe feats of tranquillity, all evils fly to a remote diſtance: 

death, diſcaſe, poverty, and pain; regret and remorſe ; fear, and 


even hope, which is ſometimes not leſs painful than fear itſelf ;. 


animoſity, diſguſt, and reſentment, are, for ever, denied acceſs. 


The lofty mountains of Thrace, whoſe ſummits, hoary with ever- 
laſting ſnows, have pierced the clouds from the beginning of time, 


might ſogner be overturned from their foundations, though deep 


as the center, than the peace of theſe happy beings be interrupted. 
for a moment. They are, indeed, touched with pity at the miſeries 


of life; hare it is . and tender paſſion, that takes nothing 


from. 
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from their immutable felicity. Their countenances ſhine wich a 
Divine glory ; with the bloom of unfading youth, the brightneſs 
of everlaſting joy ; of joy, which, ſuperior to the wanton levity of 
mirth, is calm, ſilent and ſolemn, the ſublime fruition of truth 
and virtue. They feel, every moment, what a mother feels at the 
return of an only ſon, whom ſhe believed to be dead: but the 
pleaſure, which, in the breaſt of the mother is tranſient, is perma- 
nent in theirs; it can neither languiſh, nor ceaſe: they have all 
the gladneſs that is inſpired by wine, without either the tumult or 
the folly ; they converſe together concerning what they ſee, and 
what they enjoy; they deſpiſe the opprobrious luxury and idle 
pomp of their former condition, which they review with diſguſt 
and regret; they enjoy the remembrance of their difficulties and 
diſtreſs during the ſhort period, in which, to maintain their inte- 
grity, it was neceſſary they ſhould ſtrive, not only againſt others, 
but themſelves; and they acknowledge the guidance and protection 
of the Gods, who conducted them in ſafety through fo many dan- 
gers, with gratitude and admiration. Something ineffable and 
Divine, is continually poured into their hearts; ſomething like an 
efflux of Divinity itſelf, which incorporates with their own nature. 
They ſce, they feel, that they are happy; and are ſecretly conſci- 
ous, that they ſhall be happy for ever. They ſing the praiſes of 
the Gods, as with one voice: in the whole aſſembly, there is but 
one mind, and one heart; and the ſame ſtream of Divine felicity 
circulates through every breaſt, 


In this ſacred and ſupreme delight whole ages glide away un- 
perceived, and ſeem ſhorter than the happieſt hours upon earth; 
but gliding ages flill leave their happineſs entire. They reign 
together, not upon thrones which the hand of men can overturn, 
but in themſelves, with a power that is abſolute and immutable, 
not derived from without, or dependant upon a deſpicable and 

2 wretched 
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wretched multitude. They are not diſtinguiſhed by the crowns 

that ſo often conceal, under a falſe luſtre, the mournful gloom of 
anxiety and terror. The Gods themſelves have placed, upon their 
heads, diadems of everlaſting ſplendor, the Ty and the pledge 
of happineſs and immortality. 


Te LEMACHUS, Who looked round theſe happy fields for his father 
in vain, was ſo ſtruck with the calm but ſublime enjoyments of 
the place, that he was now grieved. not to find him among the 
dead, and-lamented the neceſſity he was under himſelf of return- 
ing back to the living: © It is here alone, ſays he, that there is 
life ; the ſhadow only, and not the reality, is to be found upon 
earth.” He obſerved, however, with aſtoniſhment, that the num- 
ber of kings that were punithed in Tartarus, was great, and the 
number of thoſe that were rewarded in Elyſium, was ſmall : from 
this diſproportion, he inferred, that there were but few ' princes, 
whoſe fortitude could effectually reſiſt their own power, and the 
flattery by which their paſſions were continually excited: he per- 
ceived that good kings were, for. this reaſon, rare; and that the 
greater number are ſo wicked, that if the Gods, after having 
ſuffered them to abuſe their power during life, were not to puniſh 
them among the dead, they would ceaſe to be juſt. 


TEeLEMACHUs, not ſeeing his father ULyssts among theſe happy 
few, looked round for his grand father, the divine Laertes. While 
his eyes were ineffectually employed in this ſearch, an old man 
advanced towards him, whoſe appearance was, in the higheſt de- 
gree, venerable and majeſtic : his old age did not reſemble that 
of men, who bend under the weight of years upon earth; it was 
a kind of nameleſs indication, that he had been old before he 
died; it was ſomething, that blended all the dignity of age, with 
all the graces of youth; for to thoſe, who cnter the fields of Ely- 

| ſium, 
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ſium, however old and decrepit, the graces of youth are immedi- 
ately reſtored. This venerable figure came up haſtily to TeLtMa- 
cavs.; and looking upon him with a familiar complacency, as 
one whom he knew and loved, the youth, to whom he was wholly 
a ſtranger, ſtood ſilent in confuſion and ſuſpenſe. © I perceive, my 
ſon, ſaid the ſhade, that thou doſt not recollect me; but I am not 

offended. I am Arceſius, the father of Laertes ; and my days upon 
earth were accompliſhed, a little before ULYsszts, my grand ſon, 
went from Ithaca to the ſiege of Troy: thou waſt yet an infant, in 
the arms of thy nurſe; but I had then conceived hopes of thee, 
which are now juſtified ; ſince thou haſt deſcended into the domi- 
nions of Pluto, in ſearch of thy father, and the Gods have ſuſ- 
rained thee in the attempt. The Gods, O fortunate youth ! regard 
thee with peculiar love ; and will diſtinguiſh thee, by glory equal 
to that of ULyssts. . I am happy once more to behold thee: but 
ſearch for ULxssrSs no more among the dead; he ſtill lives; and 
is reſerved to render my line illuſtrious, by new honours at Ithaca. 
Laertes himſelf, though the hand of time is now heavy upon him, 
fill draws the breath of life, and expects that his ſon ſhall return 
to cloſe his eyes. Thus tranſitory is man, like the flower that 
blows in the morning, and in the evening is withered, and trodden 
under foot! One generation paſſes away after another, like the 
waves of a rapid river; and time, ruſhing on with ſilent but irre- 
ſiſtible ſpeed, carries with him all that can beſt pretend to perma- 
nence and ſtability. Even thou, O my ſon! alas! even thou, who 
art now happy in the vigour, the vivacity, and the bloom of youth; 
ſhalt find this lovely ſeaſon, ſo fruitful of delight, a tranſient flower, 
that fades as ſoon as it is blown: without having been conſcious 
that thou wert changing, thou wilt perceive thyſelf changed: the 
train of graces and pleaſures, that now ſport around thee, health, 
vigour, and joy, ſhall vaniſh like the phantoms of a dream, and 


leave thee nothing but a mournful remembrance, that they once 


I were 
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were thine. Old age ſhall inſenſibly ſteal upon thee; that enemy 
to joy, ſhall diffuſe, through thee, his own languors ; ſhall contract 
thy brow into wrinkles, incline thy body to the earth, enfeeble 
every limb, and dry up, for ever, that fountain of delight, which 
now ſprings in thy breaſt: thou ſhalt look round upon all that 
is preſent, with diſguſt; anticipate all that is future, with dread; 
and retain thy ſenfibility, only for pain and anguiſh. This time 
appears, to thee, to be far diſtant: but, alas! thou art deceived ; it 
approaches with irreſiſtible rapidity, and is, therefore, at hand: 
that which draws near ſo faſt, can never be remote; and the pre- 
ſent, for ver flying, is remote already; even while we ſpeak it is 
paſt, and it returns no more. Let the preſent, therefore, be light 
in thy eſtimation; tread the path of virtue, however rugged, with 
perſeverance ; and fix thine eye upon futurity: let purity of man- 
ners, and a love of juſtice, ſecure thee a place in this happy reſi- 
dence of peace. Thou ſhalr ſoon ſee thy father reſume his autho- 
rity in Ithaca; and it is decreed, that thou ſhalt ſucceed him on 
the throne But royalty, O my ſon! is a deceitful ching: thoſe, 
who behold it at a diſtance, fee nothing but greatneſs, ſplendor, 
and delight ; thoſe, who examine it near, find only toil, perplexity, 
ſolicitude and fear. In a private ſtation, a life of eaſe and ob- 
ſcurity is no reproach: but a king cannot prefer eaſe and leiſure 
to the painful labours of government, without infamy; he muſt 
live, not for himſelf, but for thoſe he governs: the leaſt fault 
he commits, produces infinite miſchief; for it diffuſes miſery 
through a whole people, and ſometimes for many generations. It 
is his duty to humble the inſolence of guilt, to ſupport inno- 
cence, and repreſs calumny. Ir is not enough, to abſtain from 
doing evil; he muſt exert himſelf to the uttermoſt, in doing good : 
neither will it ſuffice, to do good as an individual; he muſt pre- 
vent the miſchief that others would do, if they were not reſtrained. 

2 z Think, 
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Think, then, of royalty, 0 my ſon! as a ſtate, not of eaſe and 
ſecurity, but of difficulty and danger; and call up all thy courage, 
to reſiſt thyſelf, to controul thy paſſions, and diſappoint flattery.” 


While Arceſius was yet ſpeaking, he ſeemed to glow with the 
divine ardour of inſpiration; and when he diſplayed the miſeries 
of royalty, TEI EMAchus perceived, in his countenance, ſtrong 
expreſſions of pity. © Royalty, ſaid he, when it is aſſumed to 
procure ſelfiſh indulgencies, degenerates into tyranny ; when it is 
aſſumed to , fulfil its duties, to govern, cheriſh, and protect an 
innumerable people, as a father protects, cheriſnes and governs 
his children, it is a ſervitude moſt laborious and painful, and 
requires the fortitude and patience of heroic virtue. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that thoſe, who fulfil the duties of government with 
diligence and integrity, ſhall, here, poſſeſs all that the power of 
the Gods can beſtow, to render happineſs compleat !” 


While TeLEMAcnvus liſtened to this diſcourſe, it ſunk deep into 
his heart: it was engraven upon that living tablet, as the ſculptor 
engraves, upon braſs, the characters which he would tranſmit to 
the lateſt generation. It was an emanation of truth and wiſdom, 
that, like a ſubtil flame, pervaded the moſt ſecret receſſes of his 
ſoul: it at once moved and warmed him; and he felt his heart, as 
it were, diſſolved by a divine energy, not to be expreſſed; by ſome- 
thing that exhauſted the fountain of life: his emotion was a kind 
of deſire, that could not be ſatisfied; an impulſe, that he could 
neither ſupport nor reſiſt; a ſenſation exquiſitely pleaſing; and yet 
mixed with ſuch pain, as it was impoſlible to endure and live. 


After ſome time, its violence abated; he breathed with more 
freedom; and he diſcovered, in the countenance of Arceſius, a 
| | ſtrong 
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| ſtrong likeneſs of Laertes; he had alſo a confuſed remembrance of 


ſomething ſimilar in the features of ULrsses, when he ſer e out for 
. the hege of T roy. 


This remembrance melted him into tears of tenderneſs and joy: 
he wiſhed to embrace a perſon, whom he now regarded with 
| reverence and affection ; and attempted it many times in vain: 
the ſhade, light and unſubſtantial, cluded his graſp, as the flat- 
tering images of a dream deceive thoſe who expect to enjoy them: 
the thirſty lip is ſometimes in purſuit of water, that recedes before 
it; ſometimes the imagination forms words, which the tongue 
refuſes to utter; and ſometimes the hand is eagerly ſtretched our, 
but can graſp nothing: ſo the tender wiſh of TeLEMacnvs could 
not be gratified ; he beheld Arceſius, he heard him ſpeak, and he 
ſpoke to him; but, to touch him was impoſſible. At length he 
enquired, who the perſons were that he ſaw round him. 


“ You ſce, ſaid the hoary ſage, thoſe who were the ornament of 
their age, and the glory and happineſs of mankind; the few 
kings, who have been worthy of dominion, and filled the character 
of Deities upon earth. Thoſe whom you ſee not far diſtant, but 
ſeparated from them by that ſmall cloud, are allotted to much 
inferiour glory: they were heroes, indeed; but the reward of 


courage and proweſs, is much leſs, than that of wiſdom, integrity, 
and benevolence. 


« Among thoſe heroes you ſee Theſeus, whoſe countenance is 
not perfectly chearful: ſome ſenſe of his misfortune in placing 
too much confidence in a falſe and deſigning woman, ſtill remains; 
and he ſtill regrets, his having unjuſtly demanded the death of 
his ſon Hypolitus, at the hands of Neptune: how happy had it 

been for Theſeus, if he had been leſs liable to ſudden anger! 
| 2 Zz 2 | * 
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You ſee alſo Achilles, who having been mortally wounded in the 
heel by Paris, ſupports himſelf upon a ſpear: if he had been as 
eminent for wiſdom, juſtice, and moderation, as for courage, the 
Gods would have granted him a long reign; but they had compaſſion 
for the nations, whom he would have governed, by a natural ſuc- 
ceſſion, after the death of Peleus his father; and would not leave 
them at the mercy of raſhneſs and preſumption ; of a man more 
eaſily irritated, than the ſea by a tempeſt. The thread of his life 
was cut ſhort by the fates; and he fell, as a flower, ſcarce blown, 
falls under the plough-ſhare, and withers, before the day is paſt 
in which it ſprung up. They made uſe of him only, as they do 
of torrents and tempeſts, to puniſh mankind for their crimes: he 
was the inſtrument, by which they overthrew the walls of Troy, 
to puniſh the perjury of Laomedon, and the criminal defires of 
Paris. When this was done, they were appealed; and they were 
implored, in vain, even by the tears of Thetis, to ſuffer a young 
hero to remain longer upon the earth, who was fit only to deſtroy 
cities, to ſubvert kingdoms, and to fill the world with confuſion 
and trouble. 5 


Vou ſee another, remarkable for the ferocity of his counte- 
nance; that is Ajax, the ſon of Telamon, and the couſin of Achilles: 
you cannot be ignorant of his glory in battle. After the death of 
Achilles, he laid claim to his arms, which, he ſaid, ought not to 
be given to another: but they were claimed alſo by your father, 
who inſiſted upon his right: the Greeks determined in favour of 
Urrsszs, and Ajax flew. himſelf in deſpair. The marks of rage 
and indignation are {till viſible in his countenance: approach him 
not, my ſon, for he will think you come to inſult the misfortune, 
that you ought to pity: he has diſcovered us already; and he 
ruſhes into the thick ſhade of the wood that is behind him, to 
avoid a fight that is hateful to his eyes. On the other fide, you fee 

| 4 FN Hector, 
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Hector, who would have been invincible, if rhe ſon of Thetis had 
lived in another age. That gliding ſhade is Agamemnon, whoſe 
countenance ſtill expreſſes a ſenſe of rhe perfidy of Clytemneſtra. 
O my ſon! the misfortunes, that have avenged the impiety of Tan- 
talus in his family, ſtill make me tremble: the mutual enmity of 
the two brothers, Atreus and Thyeſtes, filled the houſe of their 
father with horror and death. Alas! how is one crime, by a kind 
of dreadful neceffiry, the cauſe of more! Agamemnon returned, 
in triumph, from the fiege or Troy; but no time was allowed him, 
to enjoy, in peace, the glory he had acquired in war. Such is the 
fate of almoſt all conquerors! All that you ſee, have been great 
in battle, but they have neither been amiable nor virtuous; and 
they enjoy only the ſecond place, in the fields of Elyſium. 


„ Thoſe, who have reigned with juſtice, and loved their people, 
are conſidered as the friends of the Gods; while: Achilles and 
Agamemnon, ſtill full of their quarrels and their combats, are 
not perfect even here, but retain their natural defects, and. ſuffer 
the infelicity they produce. Theſe heroes regret, in vain, the 
life that they have loſt; and grieve at their change from a. 
ſubſtance to a ſhade. But the kings, who, with an equal hand, 
have difpenſed juſtice and mercy, being purified by the divine- 
light which perpetually renovates their being, feel their wiſhes. 
anticipated, and their happineſs compleat. They look back, upon 
the vain ſolicitude of mankind, with compaſſion; and deſpiſe the 
great affairs that buſy ambition, as the play of an infant: they 
drink of truth and virtue at the fountain head, and are ſatisfied : 
they can ſuffer nothing, either from themſelves or others; they 
have no wants, no wiſhes, no fears: with reſpect to them, all is 
finiſhed, except their joy, which ſhall have no end. 


The venerable figure you ſee yonder, is Inachns, who founded 
the kingdom of Argos. The character of old age is tempered with 
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Goddeſs of Wiſdom, whoſe name it bears. 
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ineffable ſweetneſs and majeſty : he moves with a light and gliding 
pace, that reſembles the flight of a bird, and may be traced by the 
flowers that ſpring up under his feet: he holds a lyre of ivory in 
his hand; and an eternal rapture impels him, to celebrate the won- 
ders of the Gods with eternal praiſe: his breath is a gale of fra- 
grance, like the breath of the morning in ſpring; and the har- 
mony of his voice and his lyre, might add to the felicity, not of 


Elyſium only, but Olympus. This is the reward of his paternal 


affection to the people, whom he ſurrounded with the walls of a 
new City, and ſecured in the bleſſings of ſociety by legiſlation. 


«© Among thoſe myrtles, at a little diſtance, you ſee alſo Cecrops 
the Fgyptian, the firſt ſovereign of Athens, a city dedicated to the 
Cecrops, by bringing 
excellent laws from Ægypt, the great ſource from which learning 
and good morals have flowed through all Greece, ſoftened the 


natural ferocity of the people, that he found in the ſcattered vil- 


lages of Attica, and united them by the bands of ſociety. He was 
juſt, humane, and compaſſionate: he left his people in affluence, 
and his family in a modeſt mediocrity ; for he was not willing that 
his children ſhould ſucceed to his power, becauſe there were 
others whom he judged more worthy of the truſt, 


But I muſt now ſhew you Ericthon: you ſee him in that little 
valley. Ericthon was the firſt who introduced the uſe of ſilver as 
money, in order to facilitate commerce among the iſlands of 
Greece ; but he foreſaw the inconveniencies, which would natu- 


rally reſult from his expedient : “ Apply yourſelves, ſays he to the 


people among whom he circulated his new coin, to accumulate 
| . 
natural riches ; for they only deſerve the name. 


Cultivate the 


earth, that you may have wealth in corn and wine, and oil and 
fruit: multiply your flocks to the utmoſt, that you may be nou- 


riſhed 
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riſhed by their milk, and cloathed with their wool; and it will then 
be impoſlible that you ſhould be poor. The increaſe, even of your 
children, will be the increaſe of your wealth, if you inure them 

early to diligence and labour; for the earth is inexhauſtible ; and 
will be more fruitful, in proportion as it is cultivated by more 
hands: it will reward labour, with boundleſs liberality ; but, to 
idleneſs, it will be parſimonious and ſevere. Seek principally, 
therefore, for that which is truly wealth, as it ſupplies that 
which 1s truly want. Make no account of money, but as it 1s 
uſeful either to ſupport neceſſary wars abroad, or for the purchaſe 
of ſuch commodities as are wanted at home; and, indeed, it is. 
to be wiſhed, that no commerce ſhould be carried on, in articles 
that can only ſupport and gratify luxury, vanity, and ſloth. My 
children, faid the wiſe Ericthon, who thought frequent admonition 
neceſſary, I greatly fear, that I have made you a fatal preſent: I 
foreſee, that this money will excite avarice and ambition, the luſt 
of the eye and the pride of life; that it will produce innumerable 
arts, which can only corrupt virtue and gratify idleneſs; that it 
will deſtroy your relith for that happy ſimplicity, which is, at once, 
the bleſling, and the ſecurity of life; and make you look, with 
contempt, upon agriculture, the ſupport of our exiſtence, and the 
ſource of every valuable poſſeſſion. But I call the Gods to witneſs, 
that I made you acquainted with money, a thing uſeful in itſelf, 
in the integrity of my heart!“ Ericthon, however; having lived to 
ſce the miſchiefs that he dreaded come to paſs, retired, over- 
whelmed with grief, to a deſart mountain ; where he lived, to an 
extreme old age, in poverty and ſolitude, diſguſted with govern- 
ment, and deploring the folly of mankind. | 


Not long afterwards, Greece beheld a new wonder in Tripto- 
lemus, to whom Ceres had taught the art of cultivating the earth, 
and of covering it every year with a golden harvelt. Mankind 

1 were, 
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were, indeed, already acquainted with corn, and the manner of 
multiplying it by ſeed ; but they knew only the firſt rudiments 
of tillage; and Triptolemus, being ſent by Ceres, came, with 
the -plough in his hand, to offer the bounty of that Goddeſs to 
all, who had ſpirit to ſurmount the natural love of reſt, and 
apply themſelves diligently. to labour. The Greeks ſoon learnt, 
of Triptolemus, to part the earth into furrows, and render it fertile 
by breaking up its ſurface. The yellow corn ſoon ftrewed the fields 
under the ſickle of the reapers ; and the wandering barbarians, 
that were diſperſed in the foreſts of Epirus and Etolia, ſeeking 
acorns for their ſubſiſtence, when they had learnt to ſow corn and 
make bread, threw off their ferocity, and ſubmitted to the laws of 
civil ſociety. Triptolemus made the Grecks ſenſible of the plea- 
ſure, that is to be found in that independent wealth, which a man 
derives from his own labour; and in the poſſeſſion of all the 
neceſſaries and conveniencies of life, the genuine produce of his 
own field. This abundance, ſo ſimple and fo blamelefs, ariſing 
from agriculture, recalled to their minds the counſel of Ericthon. 
They held money in contempt ; and all other factitious wealth, 
which has no value, but in the vain imaginations of men; which 
tempts them to pleaſures, that are neither ſincere: nor ſafe; and 
diverts them from that labour, which alone ſupplies all that is of 
real value, with innocence and liberty. They were now convinced, 
that a paternal field, with a kindly ſoil and diligent cultivation, 
was the beſt inheritance for thoſe, that were wiſely content with 
the ſimple plenty that contented their fathers; who, wanting no- 
thing that was uſeful, deſired nothing that was vain. Happy 
would it have been for the Greeks, if they had ſteadily adhered 
to theſe maxims, ſo fit to render them free, powerful, and happy ; 
and to inſpire and maintain a uniform and active virtue, which 
would have made them worthy of ſuch bleſſings! But alas! they 


began to admire falſe riches ; by degrees, they neglected the true; 


and 
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and they degenerated from this admirable ſimplicity! O my ſon! 
the ſceptre of thy father ſhall, one day, deſcend to thee: in that 
day, remember to lead'thy people back to agriculture, to honour 
the art, to encourage thoſe that practiſe it, and to ſuffer no man 
either to live in idleneſs, or employ himſelf only to propagate 
luxury and ſloth. Theſe men, who governed with ſuch benevo- 
lence and wiſdom upon earth, are here the favourites of Heaven! 
They were, in compariſon with Achilles and other heroes, who 
excelled only in war, what the gentle and genial gales of ſpring 
are, to the deſolating ſtorms of winter; and they, now, as far ſur- 
paſs them in glory, as the ſun, that gives the day, ſurpaſſes, in 
ſplendour, the moon that can only leſſen the darkneſs of the night.“ 


While Arceſius was thus ſpeaking, he perceived that TeLEMacn Us 
had fixed his eyes upon a little grove of laurels, and a rivulet of 
pure water, that was bordered with roſes, violets, lillies, and a 
thouſand other. odoriferous flowers, the vivid colours of which 
reſembled thoſe of Iris, when the deſcends upon earth, with ſome 
meſſage from the Gods to man. He ſaw, in this delightful ſpot, 
an inhabitant of Elyſium, whom he knew to be Seſoſtris. There 
was, now, a majeſty in the appearance of this great prince, infi- 
 _nitely ſuperiour to that, which diſtinguiſhed him upon the throne 
of Xgypt: his eyes ſparkled with a divine radiance, that TeLeM a- 
chus could not ſtedfaſtly behold ; and he appeared to have drank, 
even to exceſs, of immortality and joy; ſuch was the rapture, 
beyond all that mortals have the power to feel, which the Divine 
Spirit, as the reward of his virtue, had poured into his breaſt ! 


Way - 


O my father! ſaid TeLEMacnvs to Arceſius, I know him; it is 
Seſoſtris, the wiſe and good, whom I beheld, not long. ſince, upon 
his throne in Ægypt!“ It is he, replied Arceſius; and, in him, you 
have an example of the boundleſs liberality, with which good 
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kings are rewarded by the Gods: yet all the felicity, which how 


overflows his boſom, and ſparkles in his eye, is nothing, in com- 


pariſon of what he would have enjoyed, if, in the exceſs of pro- 


ſperity, he had been ſtill moderate and juſt. An ardent deſire to | 
abaſe the pride and inſolence of the 'Tyrians, impelled him to take 


f their city. This acquiſition kindled a deſire of more, and he was 
ſeduced by the vain glory of a conqueror: he ſubdued, or rather 
he ravaged, all Aſia. At his return into Egypt, he found the 


throne uſurped by his brother, who had rendered the beſt laws of 
the country ineffectual, by an iniquitous adminiſtration. His con- 
queſts of other kingdoms, therefore, ſerved only to throw his own 
into confuſion : yet he was ſo intoxicated with the vanity of con- 
queſt, that he harneſſed the princes, whom he had ſubdued, to his 
chariot. This was leſs excuſable, than all the reſt: but he be- 
came, at length, ſenſible of his fault, and aſhamed of his inhu- 
manity. Such was the fruit of his victories! and the great Seſoſtris 


has left an example of the injury done by a conqueror, to his 


country and himfelf, when he uſurps the dominions of others : 
this degraded the character of a prince, in other reſpects ſo juſt 


and beneficent ; and this has diminiſhed the glory, which the Gods 


intended for his reward. 


gut ſeeſt thou not another 'ſhade, my ſon, diſtinguiſhed by a 
wound, and a lambent light that plays round it like a glory? That 
is Dioclides, a king of Caria, who voluntarily gave up his life in 


| battle, becauſe an oracle had foretold, that, in a war between the 


Carians and Lycians, the nation, whoſe king ſhould be ſlain, would 
be victorious. 


“O Obſerve yet another: that is a wiſe legiſlator, who, having 
inſtituted ſuch laws as could not fail to render his people virtuous 
and happy, and bound them by a folemn oath not to violate them 

8 = 


in his abſence; immediately diſappeared, became a voluntary exile 
from his country, and died poor and unnoticed on a foreign ſhore, 
that his people might, by that oath, be obliged ta keep his laws 
inviolate for ever. 


„% He, whom thou ſeeſt not far off from theſe, is Euneſimus, a 
king of Pylos, and an anceſtor of Neſtor. During a peſlilence 
that deſolated the earth, and crouded the banks of Acheron with 
ſhades newly diſmiſſed from above, he requeſted of the Gods, that 
he might be permitted to redeem the lives of his people with his 
own: the Gods granted his requeſt ; and have, here, rewarded it 
with felicity and honour, in compariſon of which, all that royalty 
upon earth can beſtow, is vain and unfubſtantial, like a ſhadow 
or a dream. 


That old man, whom you ſee crowned with flowers, is Belus. 
He reigned in Ægypt, and eſpouſed Anchinoe, the daughter of the 
God Nilus, who fertilizes the earth with the flood that he pours 
over it from a ſecret ſource. He had two ſons ; Danaiis, whoſe 
hiſtory you know; and Xgyptus, from whom that mighty kingdom 
derives its name. Belus thought himſelf more enriched, by the 
plenty which he diffuſed among his people, and the love that he 
acquired in return, than by all the levies he could have raiſed, if 
he had taxed them to their urmoſt ability. Theſe, my ſon, whom 
you believe to be dead; theſe only, are the living : thoſe are the 
dead, who languiſh upon earth, the victims of diſeaſe and ſorrow ! 
the terms are inverted, and ſhould be reſtored to their proper 
place. May the Gods vouchſafe thee ſuch virtue, as this life ſhall 
reward; a life, which nothing ſhrtFembirrerordeſtroy! But haſte, 
now, from this world, to which thou art yet unborn: it is time, 
the ſcarch for thy father ſhould be renewed. Alas, what ſcenes of 
blood ſhalt thou behold, before he is found! What glory awaits 
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thee, in the fields of Heſperia! Remember the counſels of Mtn- 
rox: let theſe be the guide of thy life; and thy name ſhall be 


great to the utmoſt limits of the earth, and the remoteſt period of 
time!“ 


Such was the admonition of Arceſius; and he immediately con- 
ducted TeLEMAcnvs to the ivory gate, that leads from the gloomy 
dominions of Pluto. TELIEZMAchus parted from him, with tears in 
his eyes; but it was not poſſible to embrace him; and leaving 
behind him the ſhades of everlaſting night, he made haſte back to 
the camp of the allies ; having joined the two young Cretans in 


his way, who had accompanied him to. the mouth of the cavern, 
and deſpaired of his return. 1 


The END of the NINETEENTH BOOK. 
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N the mean time, the chiefs of the army aſſembled, to conſider 
whether it was expedient to poſſeſs themſelves of Venuſium, à 
ſtrong town, which Adraſtus had formerly taken from a neighbour- 
ing people, the Peucetian Apulians. They had entered into the 
alliance that was formed againſt him, to obtain ſatisfaction for the 
injury; and Adraſtus, to ſoften their reſentment, had put the town, 
as a depoſit, into the hands of the Lucanians : he had, however, 
at the ſame time, corrupted the Lucanian garriſon, and its com- 
mander, with money; ſo that he had ſtill more authority in Venu- 
fium, than the Lucanians ; and the Apulians, who had conſented 
that Venuſium ſhould be garriſoned with Lucanian forces, were 
thus defrauded in the negociation. 


A citizen of Venuſium, whoſe name was Demophantes, had 
ſecretly offered to put the allies in poſſeſſion of one of the gates 
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by night; an advantage which was of the greater importance, 
as Adraſtus had placed his magazine of military ſtores and pro- 
viſions in a neighbouring caſtle, which could not hold out againſt 
an enemy, that was in poſſeſſion of Venuſium. Philoctetes and 
Neſtor had already given their opinion, that this offer ſhould be 
accepted; and the reſt of the chiefs, influenced by their authority, 
and ſtruck with the facility of the enterpriſe, and its immediate 
advantages, applauded their determination: but TæTEMAcuus, as 
ſoon as he returned, exerted his utmoſt abilities to ſet it aſide. 


« I confeſs, ſaid he, that if any man can deſerve to be ſurpriſed 
and deceived, it is Adraſtus, who has practiſed fraud againſt all 


mankind: and I am ſenſible, that the ſurprize of Venuſium, will 


only put you into poſſeſſion of a town, which, by right, is yours 
already; becauſe it belongs to the Apulians, who are confederates 
in your expedition: I alſo acknowledge, that you may improve 
this opportunity with the greater appearance of juſtice, as Adraſtus, 
who has made a depoſit of the town in queſtion, has, at the ſame 
time, corrupted the commander and the garriſon, to ſuffer him to 
enter it, whenever he ſhall think fit: and I am convinced, as well 
as you, that if you ſhould take poſſeſſion of Venuſium to-day, you 
would, to-morrow, be maſters of the neighbouring caſtle, in which 
 Adraſtus has formed his magazine; and that, the day following, 
this formidable war would be at an end. But is it not better to 
periſh, than to conquer by means like theſe? Muſt fraud be coun- 
teracted by fraud? Shall it be ſaid, that ſo many kings, who 
united to puniſh the perſidy of Adraſtus, were themſelves perſi- 
dious! If we can adopt the practices of Adraſtus without guilt, 
Adraſtus himſelf is innocent; and our attempt to puniſh him, inju- 
rious. Has all Heſperia, ſuſtained by ſo many colonies of Greece, by 
ſo many heroes returned from the ſiege of Troy, no other arms to op- 
poſe the fraud and treachery of Adraftus, than treachery and fraud! 


You 
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You have ſworn by all that is moſt ſacred, to leave Venuſium, a 
depoſit in the hands of the Lucanians : the Lucanian garriſon, you 
ſay, is corrupted by Adraſtus,,and I believe it to be true; but this 
garriſon is ſtill Lucanian; it receives the pay of the Lucanians, 
and has not yet refuſed to obey them ; it has preſerved, at leaft, an 
appearance of neutrality ; neither Adraſtus nor his people have yet 
entered it; the treaty is ſtill ſubſiſting ; and the Gods have not 
forgotten your oath. Is a promiſe never to be kept, but when a 
plauſible pretence to break it is wanting? Shall an oath be ſacred 
only, when nothing is to be gained by its violation? If you are 
inſenſible to the love of virtue, and the fear of the Gods, have ye 
no regard to your intereſt and reputation? If you give ſo perni- 
cious an example to mankind, by breaking your promiſe and vio- 
lating your oath, in order to put an end to a war, how many wars 
will this impious conduct excite? By which of your neighbours, 
will you not be, at once, dreaded and abhorred ; and by whom 
will you afterwards be truſted, in the moſt preſſing neceſlity ? 
What ſecurity can you give for your faith, when you deſign to keep 
it; and how will you convince your neighbours, that you intend 
no fraud, even when you are fincere? Shall this ſecurity be a 
ſolemn treaty? you have trodden treaties under foot. Shall it be 
an oath? will they not know, that you ſet the Gods at defiance, 
when you can derive any advantage from perjury? With reſpect - 
to you, peace will be a ſtate of no greater ſecurity than war; for 
whatever you do, will be conſidered as the operations of war, cither 
fecret or avowed. You will be the conſtant enemies of all, who 
have the misfortune to be your neighbours. Every affair, which 
requires reputation, probity, or confidence, will, to you, become 
impracticable; and you will never be able to make any promiſe 
that can be believed. But there is yet another intereſt, yet nearer 
and more preſling, which muſt ſtrike you, if you are not loſt to 
all ſenſe of probity, and wholly blind to your advantage: a con- 
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duct fo perfidious, will be a canker in the very heart of your alli- 
ance, which it muſt finally deſtroy. The fraud that you are about 
to practiſe againſt Adraſtus, will inevitably render him victorious.“ 


At theſe words, the aſſembly demanded, with great emotion, 


how he could take upon him to affirm, that the alliance would be 
ruined by a meaſure, that would procure them certain and imme- 

diate victory.“ How can you, ſaid he, confide in each other, if 
you violate the only bond of ſociety and confidence, your plighted 
faith? After you have admitted this maxim, that the laws: of 
honeſty and truth may be violated, to ſecure a conſiderable advan- 
tage; who, among you, would confide in another, when that 
other may ſecure a conſiderable advantage, by breaking his pro- 
miſe and defrauding you? and when this 1s the caſe, what will 
be your ſituation? Which of you would not practiſe fraud, to pre- 
clude the fraudulent practices of his neighbour? What muſt 
become of an alliance conſiſting of ſo many nations, each of 
which has a ſeparate intereſt, when it is agreed among them, in 
a public deliberation, that every one is at liberty to circumvent his 
neighbour, and violate his engagements? Will not the immediate 
conſequence be, diſtruſt and diſſenſion; an impatience to deſtroy 
cach other, excited by the dread of being deſtroyed ! ? Adraſtus will 
have no need to attack you; you will effect his purpoſe upon 
yourſelves, and juſtify the perſidy you combined to puniſh. 


« Ye mighty chiefs! renowned for magnanimity and wiſdom, 
who govern innumerable people with experienced command, 
deſpiſe not the counſel of a youth. Whatever is your danger or 
diſtreſs, your reſources ſhould be diligence and virtue. True forti— 
tude can never deſpair: bur, if once you paſs the barrier of inte- 
grity and honour, your retreat is cut off, and your ruin inevitable: 
you can never moe eſtabliſh that confidence, without which no 


affair 
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affair of importance can ſucceed; you can never make thoſe hold 
virtue ſacred, whom you have once taught to deſpiſe it. And, after 
all, what have you to fear? Will not your courage conquer, with- 
out ſo baſe an auxiliary as fraud? Are not your own powers, and 
the ſtrength of united nations, ſufficient ? Let us fight; and, if we 
muſt, let us die; but let us not conquer, with the loſs of virtue 
and of fame. Adraſtus, the impious Adraſtus, is in our power; 
and nothing can deliver him, but our participation of the crimes, 
that expoſe him to the wrath of Heaven.” 


When Terxuacuus had done ſpeaking, he perceived that his 
words had carried conviction to the heart. He obſerved, that, of 
all who were preſent, not one offered to reply: their thoughts were 
fixed; not, indeed, upon him, nor the graces of his elocution ; 
but upon the truths that he had diſplayed. At firſt, all was filent 
aſtoniſhment, expreſſed only by the countenance ; but, after a ſhort 
time, a confuſed murmur ſpread by degrees through the whole 
aſſembly: they looked upon each other; and all were impatient 
to declare their ſentiments, though every one was afraid to ſpeak 
firſt, It was expected, that the chiefs of the army ſhould give their 
opinion; and the venerable Neſtor, at length, ſpoke as follows. 


„The Gods, O ſon of ULyssts! have ſpoken by thy voice: 
Minerva, who has fo often inſpired thy father, has ſuggeſted to 
thee, the wiſe and generous counſel which thou haſt given to us. 
1 think not of thy youth; for when I hear thee, Pallas only is pre - 
ſent to my mind. Thou haſt been the advocate of virtue. "The 
greateſt advantage, without virtue, is loſs: without virtue, men 
are ſuddenly overtaken by the,yengeance of their enemies, they 
are diſtruſted by their friends, abhorred by good men, and obnox- 
zous to the righteous anger of the Gods. Let us, then, leave 
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Venuſium in the hands of the EN add think of dean. 
Adraſtus only by our own my." 


Thus Neſtor ſpoke, and the whole afſembly applauded: but their 
eyes were fixed upon TeLEMAcnus; and every one thought he faw: 
the wiſdom of the Goddeſs, that inſpired him, lighten in his coun- 
tenance. | 


This queſtion being determined, the council began immediately 
to debate another, in which TrIEMACH¹H VS acquired equal reputation. 
Adraſtus, with a perfidy and cruelty natural to his character, had 
ſent one Acanthus into the camp as a deferter, Who had under- 
taken to deitroy the principal commanders of the army by poiſon; 
and had a particular charge not to ſpare TE.EMacuvs, who was 
already become the terror of the Daunians. TzLEMacnvs, who was 
too generous and brave eaſily to entertain ſufpicion, readily admitted 
this wretch to his preſence, and treated him with great kindneſs ; 
for, having ſeen ULxss Es in Sicily, he recommended himſelf by 
relating his adventures. TEIXxMAc Hus took him under his imme- 
diate protection, and conſoled him under his misfortunes; for he 
prerended to have been defrauded, and treated with indignity, by 
Adraſtus. TrLIMAC¹us, however, was warming and cheriſhing a 
viper in his boſom, which his kindneſs only could enable to deſtroy 
him. Acanthus had diſpatched another deſerter, whoſe name was 
Arion, from the camp of the allies to Adraſtus, with particular 
intelligence of its ſituation ; and aſſurances, that he would give 
poiſon to the chief commanders, and in particular to TEIEMAcHus, 
the next day, at an entertainment to which he had been invited as 
a gueſt. It happened, rhat this man was detected and ſeized, as 
he was eſcaping from the camp; and, in the terror and confuſion 
of conſcious guilt, he confeſſed his treachery. Acanthus was ſuſ- 


pected 


pected to have been his accomplice, becauſe a remarkable intimacy 
| had been obſerved between them; but Acanthus, who had great 
courage, and was profoundly ſkilled in diſſimulation, made fo art- 
ful a defence, that nothing could be proved againſt him, nor could 
the conſpiracy be traced to its ſource. - 


Many of the princes were of opinion, that he ought certainly to 
be ſacrificed to the public ſafety : © He muſt, at all events, ſaid 
they, be put to death; for the life of a private individual is nothing, 
in competition with the lives of ſo many kings. It is poſſible he 
may die innocent ; bur that confideration ſhould have no weight, 
when the vicegerents of the Gods are to be ſecured from danger.” 


«© This horrid maxim, ſaid TeLEMacnvs, this barbarous policy, 
is a diſgrace to human nature. Is the blood of men to be fo 
lightly ſpilt ; and are they to be thus wantonly deſtroyed by thoſe, 
that are ſet over them only for their preſervation? The Gods 
have made you, to mankind, what the ſhepherd is to his flock ; 
and will you degrade yourſelves into wolves, and worry and de- 
vour thoſe, whom you ought to cheriſh and protect? Upon your 
principles, to be accuſed, and to be guilty, is the ſame thing; and 
every one that is ſuſpected, muſt die. Envy and calumny will 
deſtroy innocence at pleaſure; the oppreſſed will be ſacrificed to 
the oppreſlor ; and, in proportion as tyranny makes kings diſtruſt- 
ful, judicial murders will depopulate the ſtate.” 


- TeLEMACHUs uttered this remonſtrance, with a vehemence and 
authority that gave it invincible force; and covered thoſe, who 
gave the counſel he had reproved, with confuſion. He perceived it, 
and ſoftened his voice : “ As for myſelf, ſaid he, I am not fo fond 
of life, as to ſecure it upon ſuch terms, I had rather Acanthus 
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ſhould be wicked, than TrrEMAcnus; and would more willingly 
periſh by his treaſon, than deſtroy him unjuſtly while I doubt only 
of his crime. A king is, by his office, the judge of his people; and 
his deciſions ſhould be directed by wiſdom, juſtice, and modera- 
tion: let me, then, examine Acanthus in your preſence.” 


Every one acquieſced, and Trertmacuus immediately queſtioned 
him concerning his connection with Arion : he preſſed him with 
a great variety of particulars ; and he frequently took occaſion, to 
intimate a deſign of ſending him back to Adraftus, as a deſerter: 
this, if he had really deſerted, would have alarmed him; for 
Adraſtus would certainly have puniſhed him with death: but T- 
LEMACHUsS, who watched the effect of this experiment with great 
attention, perceived not the leaſt token of fear, either in his coun- 
tenance or his voice; and, therefore, thought it probable, that he. 
was guilty of the conſpiracy. 


Not being able, however, fully to convict him, he demanded 
his ring: I will ſend it, ſaid he, to Adraſtus.” At the demand 
of his ring, Acanthus turned pale; and Te:LEMacavs, who kept his 
eyes fixed upon him, perceived that he was in great confuſion. 
The ring being delivered, “I will ſend Polytropus, ſaid TELEMA“ 
cnuvs, a Lucanian whom you well know, to Adraſtus, as a meſſenger 
diſpatched with private intelligence from you; and he ſhall: pro- 
duce this ring as a token. If it is acknowledged by Adraſtus, and, 
by this means, we diſcover that you are his emiſſary, you ſhall be 
put to death by torture; but if you will now voluntarily confeſs 
your guilt, we will remit the puniſhment it deſerves, and only 
baniſh you to ſome remote iſland, where every thing ſhall be pro- 
vided for your ſubſiſtence. Acanthus being now urged both by 

fear and hope, made a full confeſſion ; and TeLemacuuvs prevailed 
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with the kings, to give him his life, as he had promiſed it; and 
he was ſent into one of the Echinadian iſlands, where he paſſed 
his days in ſecurity and peace. 


Not long aaa a Daunian of obſcure birth, but of a daring 
and violent ſpirit, whoſe name was Dioſcorus, came into the camp 
of the allies by night, and offered to aſſaſſinate Adraſtus in his 
tent: this offer, it was in his power to make good; for, whoever 
deſpiſes his own life, can command that of another. Dioſcorus 
had no with, but for revenge; Adraſtus had forcibly taken away 
his wife, whom he loved to diſtraction, and who was equal in beauty 
to Venus herſelf ; and he had determined, either to kill the tyrant 
and recover his wife, or periſh in the attempt. He had received 
ſecret inſtructions, how to enter the tent in the night; and had 
learnt, that his enterpriſe would be favoured by many officers in 
the ſervice: but he thought it would alſo be neceſſary, that the 
allies ſhould attack the camp at the ſame time; as the confuſion 
would facilitate his eſcape, and afford him a fairer opportunity to 
carry off his wife. 


As ſoon as this man had made the confederate princes acquainted 
with his deſign, they turned towards TELEMACHUS, as referring 
implicitly to his deciſion. © The Gods, ſaid he, who have pre- 
ſerved us from traitors, forbid us to employ them. It would be 
our intereſt to reject treachery, if we had not ſuſſicient virtue to 
deteſt it: if. we ſhould once practiſe it againſt others, our example 
would juſtify others in the practice of itagainſt us; and then, who 
among us will be ſafe? If Adraſtus ſhould avoid the miſchief that 
threatens him, it will recoil upon ourſelves; the nature of war 
will be changed; military ſkill and heroic virtue will have no 
object; and we ſhall ſec nothing but perfidy, treaſon, and aflafli- 
nation: we ſhall, ourſelves, experience their fatal effects; and 

deſerve 
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deſerve to ſuſſer every evil, to which we have given ſanction by 
our practice. I am, therefore, of opinion, that we ought to ſend 
back this traitor to Adraſtus; not for his ſake, indeed; but the 
eyes of all Heſperia, and of all Greece, are upon us, and we owe 
this teſtimony of our abhorrence of perfidy to them, and to our- 
ſelves; we owe it alſo to the Gods, for the Gods are juſt.” 


Dioſcorus was accordingly ſent away to Adraſtus, who trembled 
at a review of his danger, and was beyond expreſſion amazed at 
the generoſity of his enemies; for the wicked have no idea of diſ- 
intereſted virtue: he contemplated what had happened, with 
admiration, a ſecret and involuntary praiſe ; but he did not dare to 
applaud it openly, being conſcious that it would condemn himſelf; 
it brought into his mind the fraud and cruelty he had practiſed, 
with a painful ſenſe both of guilt and ſhame, He endeavoured 
to account for appearances, without imputing, to his enemies, ſuch 
virtue as he could not emulate ; and, while he felt himfelf indebted 
to them for his life, he could not think of ingratitude without 
compunction: but, in thoſe who are habitually wicked, remorſe is 
of ſhort duration, 


Adraſtus, who ſaw the reputation of the allies perpetually 
increaſe, thought it abſolutcly neceſſary, to attempt ſomething of 


: importance againit them immediately: as he found they muſt, of 


neceſlity, foil him in virtue, he could only hope to gain the advan» 
tage of them in arms; and, therefore, prepared to give them battle 
without delay, | | 


The day of action arrived ; and Aurora had ſcarce ſtrewed her 
roſes in the path of the ſun, and thrown open the gates of the 
eaſt before him, when TxIEMAdurs, anticipating the vigilance of 
experience and age, broke from the ſoft embraces of ſleep, and 


put 
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put all the commanders in motion. His morion, covered with 
horſe-hair that floated in the wind, already ſhone upon his head; 
his cuiras diffuſed a new ſun-ſhine upon the plain; and his ſhield, 
the work of Vulcan, beſides its natural beauty, ſhone with a divine 
effulgence, which it derived from the ægis of Minerva that was 
concealed under it: in one hand he held a lance, and, with the 
other, he pointed out the poſts, which the ſeveral diviſions of the 
army were to occupy. Mix ERVA had given a fire to his eye that 
was more than human, and animated his countenance with an 
expreſſion of awful majeſty, that ſeemed to be an earneſt of victory. 
He marched, and all the princes of the confederacy, forgetting 
their dignity and their age, followed him by an irrefiftible impulſe: 
their hearts were inacceſſible even to envy; and every one yielded, 
with a ſpontaneous obedience, to him, who was under the imme- 
diate but inviſible conduct of Mixnzxva. There was now nothing 
impetuous or precipitate in his deportment ; he poſſeſſed himſelf, 
with the moſt placid tranquillity, and condeſcending parience ; he 
was ready to hear every opinion, and to improve every hint: but 
he ſhewed alſo, the greateſt activity, vigilance, and. foreſight ; he 
provided againſt the remoteſt contingencies ; he was neither diſcon- 
certed himſelf, nor diſconcerted others: he excuſed all miſtakes; 
regulated all that was amiſs ; And obviared difficulties even in their 
cauſes, before they could take eflect: he exacted no unreaſonable 
ſervice, he left every man at liberty, and enjoyed every man's con- 
fidence, When he gave an order, he exprefled himſelf with the 
greateſt plainneſs and perſpicuity; he repeated it, to aſſiſt the ap- 
prehenſion and memory of thoſe that were to execute it ; he con- 
ſulted their looks while he was ſpeaking, to know whether he was 
perfectly underſtood, and he made them expreſs their ſenſe of his 
orders in their own words. When he had ſatisfied himſelf of the 
abilities of the perſons he employed, and perceived that they per- 
— entered into his views, he never diſmiſſed them without 
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ſore mark of his eſteem and confidence: _ every one, "therefore, 
that was engaged in the execution of his deſigns, was intereſted in 
the ſucceſs, from a principle of love to their commander, whom 
they wiſhed, more than all things, to pleaſe. Nor was their activity 
reſtrained, by the fear of having misfortune imputed to them as a 
fault; for he blamed none that were unſucceſsful even by miſtake, 
if their intentions appeared to have been good. = 


The firſt rays of the ſun now tinged the horizon with a glowing 
red, and the ſea ſparkled with the reflected fires of the riſing day; 
the plain was thronged with men and arms, and horſes and cha- 
riots were every where in motion. An almoſt infinite variety of 
ſounds produced a loud but hoarſe noiſe, like that of the ſea, 


-when a mighty tempeſt, at the command of Neptune, moves the 


world of waters to its foundation; and Mars, by the din of arms, 
and the dreadful apparatus of war, began to ſcatter the ſeeds of 

rage in every breaſt, Spears ſtood erect in the field as thick as 
corn, that hides the furrows of the plough in autumn ; a cloud of 
Auſt roſe in the air, which hid both heaven and carth, by degrees, 
from the fight of man; and incexorable death advanced, with con- 
fuſion, horror, and carnage in his train, 


The moment the firſt flight of arrows was diſcharged, TeLEMACHus, 
lifting up.his hands and eyes to Heaven, pronounced theſe words: 
„O Jupiter, Father both of Gods and men! Thou ſeeſt juſlice on 
our ſide; and peace, which we have not been aſhamed to feek : we 
draw the ſword with reluctance; and would ſpare the blood of 
man. Againſt even this enemy, however cruel, perfidious, and 
prophane, we have no malice. Judge, therefore, between him and 
us. If we mult die, it is thy hand that reſumes the life it has 
given! If Heſperia is to be delivered, and the tyrant abaſed, it is 
thy power, and the wiſdom of Mixezva, that ſhall give us victory! 


The 
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The glory will be due to Thee; for the fate of battle is weighed in 
thy balance. We fight in thy behalf, for thou art righteous; and 
Adraſtus is, therefore, more thy enemy, than ours! If, in thy 
behalf we conquer, the blood of a whole hecatemd ſhall ſmoke 
upon thy altars, before the day is paſt! y” 


Then, ſhaking the reins over the fiery and foaming courſers of 
his chariot, he ruſhed into the thickeſt rank of the enemy. The 
| firſt that oppoſed him, was Periander the Locrian : he was covered 
with the ſkin of a lion, which he had flain when he was travelling 
in Cilicia; and he was armed, like Hercules, with a club of enor- 
 mous ſize: he had the ſtature, and the ſtrength of a giant; and, 
as ſoon as he ſaw TELEMACHUS, he deſpiſed his youth, and the 
beauty of his countenance: „Is it for thee, ſaid he, effeminate 
boy! to diſpute the glory of arms with us? Hence; and ſeek 
thy father in the dominions of the dead!“ He ſpoke, and lifted 
his ponderous and knotted mace againſt him ; it was. ſtudded with 
ſpikes of ſteel, and had the appearance of a maſt. All that were 
near, trembled at its deſcent ; but TeLEMacnvus avoided the blow, 
and ruſhed upon his enemy, with a rapidity equal to the flight- of 
an eagle, The mace, falling upon the wheel of a chariot that 
was near him, daſhed it to pieces; and, before Periander could 
recover it, TELEMACHus pierced his neck with a dart. The blood, 
which guſhed in a torrent from the wound, inſtantly ſtifled his 
voice; his hand relaxed; and the reins falling upon the neck of 
his courſers, they ſtarted away with ungoverned fury. He fell 
from the chariot ; his eyes were ſuffuſed with everlaſting darkneſs; 
and his countenance, pale and disfigured, was ſtill impreſſed with 
the agonies of death. Trrtuaches was touched with pity at the 
ſight, and immediately gave the body to his attendants ; reſerving 
to himſelf the lion's ſkin and mace, as trophies of his victory. 


CE He 


He then fought Adraſtus in the thickeſt of the battle, and over- 
turned a croud of heroes in his way: Hileus, who had harneſſed 


to his chariot two courſers, bred in the vaſt plains that are watered 


by the Aufidus, and ſcarcely inferiour to thoſe of the ſun; Demo- 
leon, who, in Sicily, had almoſt rivaled Eryx in combats with the 
ceſtus ; Crantor, who had been the hoſt and the friend of Hercules, 


when he paſſed through Heſperia, to puniſh the villanies of Cacus 


with death; Menecrates, who, in wreſtling, was ſaid to have 
rivalled Pollux; Hypocoon the Salapian, who, in managing the 
horſe, had the grace and dexterity of Caftor ; the mighty hunter 
Furymedes, who was always ſtained with the blood of bears and 
wild boars that he flew upon the frozen ſummits of the Appenine, 
and who was ſaid to have been ſo great a favourite of Diana, that 
ſhe taught him the uſe of the bow herſelf; Nicoſtratus, who had 
conquered a giant, among the rocks of mount Garganus, that vo- 
mited fire; and Eleanthus, who was betrothed to Pholoe, a youth- 
ful beanty, the daughter of the God that pours the river Liris 
from his urn. 


She had been promifed, by her father, to him, who ſhould 
deliver her from a winged ſerpent, which was bred on the bor- 
ders of the ſtream, and which an oracle had predicted ſhonld, in 
a few days, devour her. Eleanthus, for the love of Pholoe, un- 
dertook to deſtroy the monſter, and ſucceeded ; but the fates with- 
held from him the fruits of his victory ; and, white Pholoe was 
preparing for their union, and expecting the return of her hero 
with a tender and timid joy, ſhe learnt, that he had followed 
Adraſtus to the war, and that His life was cut off by an untimely 
firoke. Her ſighs were wafted to the ſurrounding woods and 
mountains, upon every gale; her eyes overflowed with tears; and 
the flowers, which ſhe had been wreathing into garlands, were 

neglected: 
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neglected: in the diſtraction of her grief, ſhe accuſed Heaven of 
injuſtice ; but the Gods beheld her with compaſſion ; and, accept- | 
ing the prayers of her father, put an end to her diſtreſs. Her tears 
flowed in ſuch abundance, that ſhe was ſuddenly changed into a 
fountain, which; at length, mingled with the parent ſtream : but 
the waters are ſtill bitter; no herbage bloſſoms upon the banks; 
and no tree, but the cypreſs, refreſhes them with a ſhade. 


In the mean time, Adraſtus, who learnt that TELZMAchus was 
ſpreading terror on every fide, went in ſearch of him with the 
utmoſt ardour and impatience. He hoped to find him an eaſy 
conqueſt, as he had yet ſcarcely acquired the full ſtrength of a 
man: the tyrant did not, however, truſt wholly to this advantage, 
but took with him thirty Daunians, of uncommon' boldneſs, dex- 
terity, and ſtrength, to whom he had promiſed great rewards, for 
killing TeLEmacavs in any manner. If, at this time, they had 
met, and the thirty Daunians had ſurrounded the chariot of the 
young hero, while Adraſtus had attacked him in front, he would 
certainly have been cut off without difficulty : but Mixzrva turned 
nes formidable band another my 


Adraſtus; thinking he diſtinguiſhed the voice and 3 of 
TELEMAacuus among a croud of combatants, that were engaged in 
a ſmall hollow at the foot of a hill, ruſhed to the ſpot, that he 
might ſatiate his revenge: but, inſtead of TeLemacnrs, he found 
| Neſtor, who, with a feeble hand, threw ſome random ſhafts, that 
did no execution. Adraſtus, in the rage of diſappointment, would 
inſtantly have ſlain him, if a troop of Pylians had not ſurrounded - 
their king. And now, a multitude of arrows obſcured the day, 
and covered the contending armies like a cloud: nothing was to 
be heard, but the groans of death, and the claſhing armour of 
thoſe that fell: the ground was loaded with mountains of the 
e and deluged with rivers of blood. Mars and Bellona, attended 

| Cecz2 | by 


defended his father. 
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by the infernal furies, and cloathed in garments that dropped with 


gore, enjoyed the horrors of the battle, and animated the com- 
batants with new fury. By theſe relentleſs Deities, enemies to 
man, pity, generous valour, and mild humanity, were driven from 
the field; and ſlaughter, revenge, deſpair, and cruelty, raged amidſt 
the tumult without controul. Mix ERVA, the wiſe and n 
ſhuddered, and turned with horror from the ſcene. 


Philoctetes, in the mean time, though he walked with difficulty 


with the ſhafts of Hercules, limped to the aſſiſtance of Neſtor with 
all his might: Adraſtus, not being able to penetrate the guard of 


Pylians that ſurrounded him, laid many of them in the duſt. He 


flew Eteſilaus, who was ſo light of foot, that he fcarcely imprinted 
the ſand ; and, in his own country, left the rapid waves of Eurotas 
and Alpheus behind him : he overthrew alſo Eutiphron, who ex- 
ceeded Hylas in beauty, and Hypolitus in the chace ; Pterelaus, 


who had followed Neſtor to the fiege of Troy, and was beloved by 
Achilles for his proweſs and valour; Ariſtogiton, who, having 


- bathed in the river Achelous, was ſaid to have received, from the 


Deity of the ſtream, the ſecret gift of aſſuming whatever form he 
deſired, and who had, indeed, a ſuppleneſs and agility that eluded 
the ſtrongeſt graſp; but Adraſtus, by one ſtroke of his lance, ren- 


dered him motionleſs for ever, and his ſoul ruſhed Wen the wound 
with his blood. 


Neſtor, who ſaw the braveſt of his commanders fall under the 
cruel hand of Adraſtus, as ears of corn, ripencd into a golden 
harveſt, fall before the fickle of the reaper ; forgot the danger, to 
which, tremulous and feeble with age, he expoſed himſelf in 
vain ; his attention was wholly fixed upon his ſon Piſiſtratus, whom 
he followed with his eye, as he was bravely ſuſtaining the party that 
But now the fatal moment was come, when 
Neſtor was once more to feel the infelicity of having lived too long. 


Piſiſtratus 


* 
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piſiſtratus made a ſtroke againſt Adraſtus with his lance, fo vio- 
lent, that if the Daunian had not avoided it, it muſt have been fatal. 
The aſſailant having miſſed his blow, ſtaggered with its force; and, 
before he could recover his poſition, Adraſtus wounded him with 
2 javelin in the belly: his bowels, in a torrent of blood, followed 
the weapon; his colour faded like a flower, that is broken from its 
root; his eyes became dim, and his voice faltered. Alcæus, his 
governor, who fought near him, ſuſtained him as he fell; and had 
juſt time to place him in the arms of his father, before he expired. 
He looked up, and made an effort to give the laſt token of his 


renderneſs ; but, having opened his lips to ſpeak, the ſpirit ſued 
with his breath. 


| Neſtor, now defended againft Adraſtus by Philoctetes, who ſpread 
carnage and horror round him, ſtill ſupported the body of his ſon, 
and preſſed it in an agony to his boſom. The light was now hate- 
ful to his eyes; and his paſſion burſt out in exclamation and com- 
plaint: © Wretched man, faid he, to have been once a father, and to 
have lived ſo long! Wherefore, O incxorable fates! would ye not 
* take my life, when I was chaſing the Caledonian boar, failing in 
the expedition to Colchis, or courting danger in the firſt ſiege of 
Troy ? 1 ſhould then have died with glory, and taſted no bitterneſs 
in death. I now languith with age and ſorrow ; I am now feeble, 
and deſpiſed; I live only to ſuffer, and have ſenſibility only for 
affliction! O my ſon! O my dear ſon, Pifiſtratas ! when I loſt thy 
brother Antilochus, I had ſtill thee to comfort me ; but I now have 
thee no more! I poſſeſs nothing, and can receive no comfort! with 
me, all is at an end; and even, in hope, that only ſolace of human 
miſery, I have no portion! O my children! Antilochus and Piſi- 
ſtratus! I feel, this day, as if this day I had loſt ye both; and 
the firſt wound in my heart, now bleeds afreſh. Alas! I ſhall fee 
you no more! Who ſhall cloſe my eyes when I die, and who ſhall 
collect my aſhes for the urn! Thou haſt died, O my dear Piſiſtra- 

tus? 
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tus! like thy brother, 6—ũ—— and to die, in forbidden 


ny to me!” 


Tn this tranſport of grief, he woukl ive killed himſelf withs 
Javelin that he held in his hand; but he was prevented by thofe 


that ſtood by. The body of his ſon was forced from his arms; 
and, finking under the conflict, he fainted : he was carried, in a 
ſtate of inſenſibility, to his tent; where, ſoon after reviving, he 


would have returned to the combat, if he had not, by A mand 
EV; been reſtrained. 


In the mean time, Adraſtus and Philoctetes were mutually in 
ſearch of each other. Their eyes ſparkled like thoſe of the leopard 
and the lion, when they fight in the plains that are watered by the 
Caiſter : their looks were ſavage, and expreſſed hoſtile fury and 
unrelenting vengeance: every lance that they diſmiſſed, was fatal; 
and the ſurrounding warriors . gazed at them with terror. At laſt 
they got fight of each other; and Philoctetes applied one of thoſe 


_ dreadful arrows to his bow, which, from his hand, never miſled 


the mark, and which inflicted a wound that no medicine could 
cure. But Mars, who favoured the fearleſs cruelty of Adraſtus, 
would not yet ſuffer him to periſh: it was the pleaſure of the God, 
that he ſhould prolong the horrors of the war, and increaſe the 
number of the dead: and he was ſtill neceſſary to Divine juſtice, 
for the puniſhment of man. 


Philoctetes, at the very moment when he was fitting the ſhaft 
again! Adraſtus, was himſelf wounded with a lance: the blow was 
given by Amphimachus, a young Lucanian, more beautiful than 
Nireus, who, among all the commanders at the ſiege of Troy, was 
excelled in perſon only by Achilles. Philoctetes, the moment he 
reccived the wound, diſcharged the arrow at Amphimachus. The 


weapon transfixed his heart: the luſtre of his eyes, ſo beautifully 
3 black, 
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black, was extinguiſhed, and they were covered with the ſhades of 
death: his lips, in compariſan of which, the roſes, that Aurora ſcat 
ters in the horizon, are pale, loſt their colour; and his countenance, 
ſo blooming and lovely, became ghaſtly and disfigured. Philoctetes 
himſelf was touched with compaſſion ; and, when his body lay 
weltering in his blood, and his treſſes, which might have been 
miſtaken for Ae were aailed in the duſt, every one lamented 
his fal. 


Philoctetes, having gan Amphimachus, was himſelf obliged to 
retire from the field: he became feeble by the loſs of blood; and 
he had exerted himſelf ſo much in the battle, that his old waund 
became painful, and ſeemed ready to break out afreſh ; for, not- 
withſtanding the Divine ſcience of the ſans of Æſculapius, the cure 
was not perfect. Thus exhauſted, and ready to fall upon the 
heaps of ſlain that furrounded him, he was born off by Archi- 
damas, who excelled all the Ocbalians, that he brought with him 
to found the city of Petilia, in dexterity and courage, juſt at the 
moment, when Adraſtus might, with eaſe, have laid him dead at 
His feet. And now the tyrant found none that dared to reſiſt him, 
or retard his victory: all his enemies were either fallen or fled; 
and he might juſtly be reſembled to a torrent, which, having over- 
flowed its bounds, ruſhes on with tumultuous. impetuoſity, and 
ſweeps away the harveſt and the flock, the ſhepherd and the vil- 
lage, together. | 


TerrmMacuvs heard the ſhouts of the victors at a diſtance ; and 
ſaw his people flying before Adraſtus, with diſorder and precipita- 
tion, like a timid herd, that, perſued by the hunter, traverſes the 
plain, ruſhes through the foreſt, leaps the precipice, and plunges 
into the flood. A groan iſſued from his breaſt, and his eyes ſparkled 
with indignation; he quitted the ſpot where he had long foughr 
with ſo much danger and glory, and haſted to ſuſtain his party - 
he 


he advanced, covered with the blood of a multitude, whom he had 


extended in the duſt; and, in his Oy" he A a thout, that was 
hs _— once [th po 1 both armies. 


Minerva had (otniititnicarcZ « kind of nameleſs terror to his 
voice, which the neighbouring mountains returned. The voice 


even of Mars, was never louder in Thrace, when he called up the 


infernal furies, War and Death. The ſhout of Teremacnus ani- 
mated his people with new courage, and chilled his enemies with 


| Fear; Adraſtus himſelf was moved, and bluſhed at the confuſion 


that he felt. A thouſand fatal preſages thrilled him with ſecret 
horror; and he was actuated, rather by deſpair, than courage: his 
trembling knees thrice bent under him, and he thrice drew back, 
without knowing what he did ; his countenance faded to a deadly 
pale, and a cold ſweat covered his body ; his voice became hollow, 
tremulous and interrupted; and a kind of ſullen fire gleamed in 
his eyes, which appeared to be ſtarting from their ſockets. All his 
motions had the ſudden violence of a convulſion, and he looked 
like Oreſtes when he was poſſeſſed by the furies. He now began 
to believe there were Gods; he fancied that he ſaw them, de- 
nouncing vengeance; and that he heard a hollow voice iſſuing 
from the depths of hell, and calling him to everlaſting torment. 
Every thing impreſſed him with a ſenſe, that a Divine and inviſible 
hand was raiſed againſt him'; and that it would cruth him in its 
deſcent. Hope was extinguiſhed in his breaſt ; and his courage 
Med, as light flies, when the fun plunges 1 in the deep, and the earth 


is inveloped in the ſhades of night. 


Adraſtus, whoſe tyranny would already have been too long, if 
the earth had not needed ſo ſevere a ſcourge ; the impious Adraſtus 
had now filled up the meaſure of his iniquity, and his hour was 
come. He ruſhed forward, to meet his fate, with a blind fury, 
which horror, remorſe, indignation, and deſpair, united to infpire. 


At 
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At the firſt ſight of TeLEMAcnvs, he thought that Avernus opened at 
his feet, and the fiery waves of Phlegeton roared to receive him: he 
uttered a cry of terror, and his mouth continued open, but he was 
unable to ſpeak ; like a man terrified with a frightful dream, who 
makes an effort to complain, but can articulate nothing. He diſ- 
charged a lance at TzL.EMacaus, with tremor and precipitation: 
but TeLEMAcHus, ſerene and fearleſs, as the friend of Heaven, 
covered himſelf with his buckler; and Victory ſeemed to over- 
fhadow him with her wings, and ſuſpend a crown over his head: 
in his eye there was ſomething that expreſled, at once, courage and 
tranquillity ; and ſuch was his apparent ſuperiority to danger, that 
he might have been taken for Mix ERvA herſelf. He turned aſide 
the lance, that was thrown againſt him by Adraſtus, who inſtantly 
drew his ſword, that he might prevent TELUEMAcuUs from diſcharg- 
ing his lance in return: TREIEMACHuUus, therefore, relinquiſhed his 
ſpear; and, ſeeing the ſword of Adraſtus 1 in his hand, immediately 
unſheathed his own. | 


When the other combatants: on each ſide ſaw them thus cloſely 
engaged, they laid down their arms; and, fixing their eyes upon 
them, waited, in ſilence, for the event that would determine the 
war. Their ſwords flaſhed like the bolts of Jove, when he thun- 
ders from the ſky ; and their poliſhed armour reſounded with the 
ſtrokes. They advanced, retired, ſtooped, and ſprung ſuddenly up; 
till, at length cloſing, each ſeized his antagoniſt at the ſame mo- 
ment. The claſping ivy leſs cloſely embraces the elm, than theſe 
combatants each other. The ſtrength of Adraſtus was undimi- 
niſhed ; but that of TeLEMAcyus was not yet mature. Adraſtus 
frequently endeavoured to- ſurprize and ſtagger him, by a ſudden 
and violent effort, but without ſucceſs: he then endeavoured to 
ſeize his ſword ; but the moment he relinquiſhed his graſp. for that 
purpoſe, TEL MAchus lifted him from the ground and laid him 
at his feet. In this dreadful moment, the wretch who had ſo long 
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defied the Gods, betrayed an unmanly fear of death. He was 
aſhamed to beg his life; yet, not able to ſuppreſs his deſire to live, 
he endeavoured to move TELEMACHUs with compaſſion: O ſon 
of ULyssEs! ſaid he, I now acknowledge, that there are Gods, and 
that the Gods are juſt: their righteous retribution has overtaken 
me! It is misfortune only, that opens our eyes to truth: I now 
ſee it, and it condemns me. But let an unhappy prince bring thy 
father, now diſtant from his country, to thy remembrance, and 
touch thy breaſt with compaſlion !” N | 


TELEMACHUS, who kept the tyrant under him with his knee, and 
had raiſed the ſword to diſpatch him, ſuſpended the blow: © I fight, 
ſaid he, only for victory, and for peace ; not for vengeance, or for 
blood! Live, then; but livc, to atone for the wrongs you have 
committed: reftore the dominions you have uſurped ; and eſtablith 
juſtice and tranquillity upon the coaſt of Heſperia, which you have 
ſo long polluted by cruelty and fraud: live, from henceforth, a 


convert to truth and virtue. Learn, from your defeat, that the 


Gods are juſt; and that the wicked are miſerable: that, to ſeek 
happineſs in violence and deceit, is to enſure diſappointment ; and 
that there is no enjoyment, like the conſtant exerciſe of integrity 
and benevolence! As a pledge of your ſincerity, give us your ſon © 
Metrodorus, and twelve chiefs of your nation, for hoſtages.” 


TreiEMAcnus then ſuſſered Adraſtus to riſe; and, not ſuſpecting 
his infincerity, offered him his hand. But the tyrant, in this un— 
guarded moment, perſidiouſly threw a ſhort javelin at him, which 
he had hitherto kept concealed :. the weapon was ſo keen, and 
thrown with ſuch dexterity and ſtrength, that it would have pierced 
the armour of T:Lemacuvs, if it had not been of Divine temper 
and Adraſtus, being now without arms, placed himſelf, for ſecurity, 
behind a tree. TeLEMAcnus then cried out,“ Bear witneſs, Dau- 
nians, the victory is ours! The life of your king was mine, by 

4 conqueſt; 
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conqueſt; and it is now forfeited by treachery. He, that fears 


not the Gods, is afraid of death; he, that fears the Gods, can fear 


nothing elſe.” He advanced haſtily towards the Daunians, as he 
fpoke; and made a. ſign to his people, that were on the other ſide 
of the tree, where Adraſtus had taken refuge, to cut off his retreat. 
The tyrant, perceiving his ſituation, would have made a deſperate 
effort, to force his way through the Cretans; but TærEMAchus, 


ruſhing upon him, ſudden and irreſiſtible as the bolt, which the 


Father of the Gods launches, from the ſummit of Olympus, to 
deſtroy the guilty, ſeized him with his victorious hand, and laid 
him proſtrate in the duſt; as the northern tempeſt levels the har- 


veſt, not yet ripe for the ſickle. The victor was then deaf to en- 
treaty ; though the perfidious tyrant again attempted to abuſe the 


goodneſs of his heart: he plunged the ſword in his breaſt ; and 
diſmiſſed his ſoul ro the flames of Tartarus, the juſt puniſhment: 
of his crimes! | 


The END of the TWENTIETH BOOK. 
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HE Daunians, as ſoon as Adraſtus was dead, inſtead of de- 

ploring their defeat, and the loſs of their chief, rejoiced in 
their deliverance ; and gave their hands to the allies, in token of 
peace and reconciliation, Metrodorus, the ſon of Adraſtus, whom 
the tyrant had brought up in the principles of diſſimulation, injuſ- 
tice, and cruelty, puſilanimouſly fled: but a ſlave, who had been 
the confident and companion of his vices, whom. he had enfran- 
chiſed, and loaded with benefits, and to whom alone he truſted in 
his flight, thought only, how he might improve the opportunity 
to his own advantage: he, therefore, attacked him behind, as he 
fled; and having cut off his head, brought it into the camp of 
the allies, hoping to receive a great reward for a crime, which 
would put an end to the war: the allies, however, were ſtruck 
with horror at the fact, and put the traytor to death. | 


TELEMACHUs, 
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TELEMACHUS, when he ſaw the head of Metrodorus, a youth of 
great beauty and excellent endowments, whom the love of plea- 
ſure and bad examples had corrupted, could not refrain from 
tears: What an inſtance, faid he, of the miſchief of proſperity 

to a young prince! the greater his elevation, and the keener his 
ſenſibility, the more eaſy, and the more certain, is his ſeduction 
from virtue! And what has now happened to Metrodorus, might, 
perhaps, have happened to me ; if I had not been favoured, by the 
Gods, with early misfortune, and the counſels of MexTos.” 


The Daunians, being aſſembled, required, as the only condition 
of peace, that they ſhould be permitted to chuſe a king of their 
_ own nation, whoſe virtues might remove the diſgrace which 
Adraſtus had brought upon royalty: they were thankful to the 
Gods, who had cut him off; they came, in crowds, to kiſs the 
| hand of TeLemachus, as the inſtrument of Divine juſtice ; and 
they velebrated their defeat as a triumph. Thus, the power, which 
threatened all Heſperia, and ſtruck united nations with terror, fell, 
in a moment, totally, and for ever! So the ground, that is gra- 
dually undermined, in appearance maintains its ſtability: the flow 
_ progreſs of the work below, is diſregarded or deſpiſed ; nothing 
ſhakes, nothing is broken, and, in appearance, nothing is weak : 
yet, the ſecret ſupport is certainly, though inſenſibly deſtroyed ; 
and the moment, at laſt, arrives, when the whole falls at once into 
ruin, and nothing remains but an abyſs, in which the ſurface, and 
all that covered it, is ſwallowed up. An illegal authority, how- 
ever founded, is gradually ſubverted by fraud and cruelty: it 
is gazed at with admiration and terror, and every one trembles 
before it, till the moment when it ſinks into nothing: it falls by 
its own weight, and it can riſe no more ; for its ſupport is not only 
removed, but annihilated; juſtice and integrity are wanting, which 
alone can produce confidence and love. 


On 
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On the next day, the chiefs of the army aſſembled, to give the 
Daunians a king: they ſaw the two camps intermingled by an 
amity ſo ſudden and unexpected, and the two armies, as it were, 
incorporated into one, with infinite pleaſure. Neſtor, indeed, could 
not be preſent; for the death of his ſon was more than the weak- 
neſs of age could ſupport: he ſunk under this mis fortune, in the 
decline of life, as a flower ſinks under the ſhowers of the evening, 
which. was the glory of the field when Aurora firſt gave the day: 
his eyes continually overflowed, from an inexhauſtible ſource ; the 
lenient hand of ſleep cloſed them no more; and the ſoothing pro- 
ſpects of hope, in which miſery itſelf can rejoice, were cut off. All 
food was bitter to His taſte, and light was painful to his eye; he 
had no with, but to be diſmiſſed from life, and covered with the 
veil of eternal darkneſs. The voice of friendſhip ſoothed and ex- 
poſtulated in vain; for even Kindneſs itſelf diſguſted him, as the 
richeſt dainties are diſguſtful to the ſick. To ſoft condolence, and 
tender expoſtulation, he anſwered only by ſounds of inarticulate 
ſorrow: yet he was, ſometimes, heard to break out into paſſionate 
exclamations, alone: O Piſiſtratus! he would ſay, O my fon! 
thou calleſt me, and I will follow thee: thou haſt made death wel- 
come; and I have no with, but once more to behold thee upon the 
borders of the Styx!” After ſuch burſts of grief, he would paſs 
whole hours in ſilence; except that, lifting up his hands and eyes 
to Heaven, groans would involuntarily eſcape ham. 


In the mean time, the princes chat were aſſembled, waited impa- 
tiently for TerrMacnus, who ſtill continued near the body of 
Piſiſtratus, burning the richeſt perfumes, ſcattering flowers over 
it with a liberal hand, and mingling the fragrant ſhower with his 
tears: „O my dear companion! ſaid he, can our firſt meeting at 
Pylos, our journey to Sparta, and our meeting on the coaſt of Heſ- 
peria, be forgotten! How many obligations am I under to thee ! 
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how tenderly did I love thee! and how faithfully was my love 
returned! I knew thy valour; it would have rivalled the greateſt 
heroes of Greece: but alas! it has deſtroyed thee ! It has, indeed, 
conſecrated thy name; but it has impoveriſhed the world! We 
have loſt the virtues, that Would have been equal to thoſe of thy 
father; another Neſtor, whoſe wiſdom and eloquence. would, in 
future times, have been the pride and admiration of Greece ! That 
ſoft perſuaſion was already upon thy lips, which, when Neſtor 
ſpeaks, is irreſiſtible: that native ſimplicity and truth, that gentle 
expoſtulation, which ſooths anger into peace; and that authority, 
which equanimity and wiſdom neceſſarily acquire, were already 
thy own! To thy voice, every ear was attentive ; and every heart 
was inclined to approve thy judgment! Thy words, plain and 
artleſs, diftilled upon the heart, as the dews of heaven diſtil upon 
the riſing herbage of the field! In thee, how many bleſlings, 
within a few hours, did we poſſeſs! with thee, how many blefſ; 
ings have we now loſt for ever! Piſiſtratus, whom, but yeſterday, 
I claſped to my breaſt, is now inſenſible to my friendthip; and a 
mournful remembrance of him is all that remains! If, inſtead of 
_ our cloſing thy eyes, thou hadſt cloſed the eyes of Neſtor, the Gods 
would have ſpared him this ſight of anguiſh and horror; and he 
would not have been diſtinguiſhed, among fathers, by unexampled 
calamity !” * | 


After theſe exclamations of tenderneſs and pity, TxtxMAchus 
ordered the blood to be waſhed from the wounded fide of Piſiſtra- 
tus, and the body to be laid upon a purple bier. Upon this bed of 
death, his head reclined, and his countenance pale, he reſembled 
a young tree, which, having covered the earth with its ſhade, and 
ſhot up its branches to heaven, is cut down by the axe with an 
untimely ſtroke : it is ſevered, at once, from its root, and from the 
earth, a prolific mother, that cheriſhes her offspring in her boſom ! 

The 
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The branches languiſh, and the verdure fades; it is no longer 
ſelf-ſupported ; it falls to the ground, and its ſpreading honours, 
that concealed the ſky, are ſtretched, withered, and ſapleſs in the 
duſt: it is no more a tree, but a lifeleſs trunk; it aſpires, and is 
graceful, no more! Thus fallen, and thus changed, Piſiſtratus was 
now borne to the funeral pile, attended by a band of Pylians, 
moving with a ſlow and mournful pace; their arms reverſed, and 
their eyes, ſwimming in tears, fixed upon the ground! And now 
the flame aſcends, in ruddy ſpires, to the ſky; the body is quickly 
conſumed, and the aſhes depoſited in a golden urn. This urn, as 
an invaluable treaſure, TEILEMAcHVUs, who ſuperintended the whole, 
confided to Callimachus, to whom Neſtor had once confided the 
ſon, whoſe remains it contained : * Preſerve, ſaid he, theſe mourn- 
ful but precious relicks, of one whom you tenderly loved! Preſerve 
them for his father ! but do not give them, till he has fortitude 


enough to aſk for them: that, which at one time exaſperates ſorrow, 
will ſooth it at another.” | 


TELEMACHUS, having thus fulfilled the laſt duties to his friend, 
repaired to the aſſembly of the confederate princes, who, the 
moment they ſaw him, became filent with attention: he bluſhed 
at the deference that was paid him, and could not be prevailed 
upon to ſpeak. The acclamations that followed, increaſed his 
confuſion ; he wiſhed to hide himſelf, and now, for the firſt time, 
appeared to be irreſolute and diſconcerted. At laſt he intreated, as 
a favour, that they would praiſe him no more ; © Not, ſays he, be- 
cauſe it diſpleaſes me, eſpecially from thoſe who are ſo well able 
do diſtinguith virtue; but becauſe I am afraid, it ſhould pleaſe me 
too much: praiſe is the great corrupter of mankind; it renders 
them arrogant, preſumptuous, and vain; and ought, alike to be 
deſerved and avoided. Nothing is ſo like honeſt praiſe, as flattery : 
tyrants, the moſt wicked of all men, are moſt the objects of adu- 
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lation; and what pleaſure can I derive from ſuch tribute? Honeſt 
praiſe, if I am ſo happy to deſerve it, will be paid when I am abſent; 
and, if you believe that I have merit, you mult alſo believe that 
I defire to be humble, and am afraid of being vain. Spare me, 
then, if you eſteem me; and do not praiſe me, as if you thought 
praiſe was delightful to my ear.“ a 


TELEMacnvs, having ihus cxpreiea the ſentiments of his heart, 
took no farther notice of thoſe, who ſtill continued loud in extra- 
vagant encomiums, and his neglect ſoon put them to filence ; for 
they began to fear, that their zeal would diſpleaſe him: praiſe, 
therefore, was at an end, but admiration increaſed; for the ten- 
derneſs which he had ſhewn to Piſiſtratus, and the affectionate 
aſſiduity with which he had paid the laſt duties of a friend, were 
univerſally known; and the whole army was more touched with 
theſe teſtimonies of ſenſibility and benevolence, than with all the 
prodigies of wiſdom and valour, that had diſtinguiſhed his cha- 
racer with unrivalled luſtre. © He is wiſe, ſaid they to each other; 
and he is brave: he is beloved of the Gods; he ſtands alone, the 
hero of our age ; he is more than man ! but this is only wonder- 
ful, this excites no paſſion but aſtoniſhment. He is, beſides, hu- 
mane; he is good; he is a faithful and a tender friend; he is com- 
paſſionate, liberal, beneficent, and devoted, without reſerve, to 
thoſe who merit his affection! Of his haughtineſs, indifference, 
and ferocity, nothing remains ; and he is now, not the wonder only, 
but the delight of mankind ! His character is now diſtinguiſhed, 
by uſeful and endearing excellence; by qualities that reach the 
heart, that melt us with tenderneſs, that make us not only acknow- 
ledge, but feel his virtues; and would promptus to redeem his life 
with our own!“ 


The princes, having thus given vent to their eſteem and admi- 
ration, proceeded to debate the neceſlity of giving the Daunians 
Eee | | a _ 
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a king. The greater part of the aſſembly was of opinion, that 
the territories of Adraftus fhould be divided among them, as a 
conquered country; and TzzrMAcuvs was offered, as his ſhare, the 
fertile country of Arpos, where Ceres pours out her golden trea- 
fures, Bacchus preſents his delicious fruit, and the olive, conſe- 
crated to Minerva, pays her green tribute twice a Year. © This 
country, ſaid they, ought to obliterate Ithaca from your remem- 
brance, its barren ſoil, its mean cottages, the dreary rocks of Du- 
lichium, and the ſavage foreſts of Zacynthus. Think no more of 
your father, who has certainly been buried in the deep at the pro- 
montary of Caphareus, by the vengeance of Nauplius, and the- 
anger of Neptune; nor of your mother, who muſt have yielded to 
her ſuitors in your abſence; nor of your country, which the Gods 
have not favoured. like that, which is now offered you.” 


TELEMAcnvs heard them patiently; but the rocks of Theſſaly 
and Thrace are not more deaf and inexorable to the complaints of 
deſpairing love, than the ſon of ULysszs to theſe offers. I have 
no wiſh, ſaid he, either for luxury, or wealth; and why ſhould 1 
poſſeſs a wider extent of country, or command a greater number 
of men? I ſhould only be more embarraſſed, and leſs. at liberty. 
Men of the greateſt wiſdom, and moſt moderate deſires, have found 
life full of trouble; without taking upon them the government of: 
others, who are reſtleſs and untractable, injurious, fraudulent, and 
ungrateful. He, that deſires to command others for his own ſake, 
without any view but to his on power, and pleaſure, and glory, 
is a tyrant; an enemy to the Gods, and a puniſhment to man! 
He, who governs mankind with juſtice and equity, for their own: 
advantage, is rather their guardian than their lord: his trouble is 
inconceivable; and he is far from wiſhing to increaſe it, by ex- 
tending his authority. The ſhepherd, who does not riot upon the 

fleſh of his flock, who defends them from the wolf at the hazard 
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of his life, he leads them to the beſt paſture, and watches over 
them night and day, has no defire to increaſe the number of his 
ſheep, or to ſeize upon thoſe that beloag to his neighbour; for this 
would only increaſe his care, by multiplying its objects. Though 
I have never governed, I have learnt from the laws, and from the 
fages by whom laws have been made, that government is an anxious 
and laborious taſk: I am, therefore, content with Ithaca, however 
ſmall, and however poor; and if I can reign there, with fortitude, 
| juſtice, and piety, I ſhall have no need to with for a larger domi- 
nion, to increaſe my glory. My reign, indeed, may commence 
but too ſoon. Would to Heaven, that my father, eſcaping the fury 
of the waves, may reign himſelf to the longeſt period of human 
life; and that, under him, I may learn to ſubdue my own paſſions, 
till I know how to reftrain rhoſe of a whole nation !” 


TzLEMAcnvs then addrefled the aſſembly in theſe terms: © Hear, 

O ye princes ! what your intereſt makes it my duty to declare. If 
you give the Daunians a juſt king, he will make them a juſt people; 
he will ſhew them the advantage of keeping their faith unbroken, 
and of not invading the territories of their neighbours; a leſſon, 
which, under the impious Adraſtus, they could never learn. From 
theſe people, while they are under the direction of a wiſe and 
good prince, you will have nothing to fear; if ſuch a prince you 
ſhall give them, they will be indebted for him to you; and they 
will be indebted to you, for the peace and proſperity that they will 
enjoy under him: inſtead of attacking, they will bleſs you; and 
both king and people will be, as it were, the work of your own 
hands. But, on the contrary, if you divide their country among 
you, the miſchiefs, which I now predict, will certainly come to 
paſs. The Daunians, puſhed to deſperation, will renew the war; 
they will fight in a juſt cauſe, the cauſe of liberty; and the Gods, 
who abhor tyranny, will fight for them: if the Gods ſhould take 
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part againſt you, firſt or laſt you muſt be confounded, and your 
proſperity will diſſipate like a vapour: counſel and wiſdom will be 
withdrawn from your chiefs, courage from your armies, and plenty 
from your country ; your hope will be preſumptuous, and your 
undertakings raſh ; you will impoſe ſilence upon thoſe, that warn 
you of your danger; and your ruin will be ſudden and irretriev- 
able: it will then be ſaid, © Is this the mighty nation that was to 
give laws to the world? this, that is now vanquiſhed, purſued, 
and trampled in the duſt? Such is the deſert of the lawleſs, the 


haughty, and the cruel ; and ſuch is the righteous retribution of 
Heaven! | 1 


« Conſider alſo, that, if you undertake to divide your conqueſt, 
you will unite all the ſurrounding nations againſt you: your alli- 
ance, which was formed in defence of the common liberty of 
Heſperia, againſt the uſurpations of Adraſtus, will become odious ; 
and you will yourſelves be juſtly accuſed, of aſpiring at auniverſal 
tyranny. But ſuppoſe that you ſhould be victorious againſt the 
Daunians, and every other people, your ſucceſs will inevitably be 
your ruin. This meaſure will diſunite you: it cannot be taken, 


without a violation of thoſe very rules, by which alone you can 
regulate your own pretenſions ; it will ſubſtitute power for juſtice, 
and, therefore, each of you will make his power the meaſure of 
his claim. Not one of you will have ſufficient authority over the 
reſt, to make a peaceable diviſion of the common property ; and 
thus a new war will commence, of which your deſcendants, that 
are not yet born, will probably never ſce the end. Is it not better 
to ſit down in peace, with juſtice and moderation, than to follow 
ambition, where all is tumult, danger, and calamity? Is not per- 
fect tranquillity and blameleſs pleaſure, a plentiful country and 
friendly neighbours, the glory that is inſeparable from juſtice? and 
the authority, that mult reſult from an integrity, to which foreign 
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nations refer their conteſts for deciſion, more deſirable, than the 
idle vanity of lawleſs conqueſt? I ſpeak, O princes! without inte- 
reſt ; I oppoſe your opinions, becauſe I love you; I tell you the 
truth, though I riſk your diſpleaſure: ſhould the counſel of inte- 
grity be lightly rejected?“ While TeLEMAcnvs was thus ſpeaking, 
with a new and irreſiſtible authority ; and the princes were admir- 
ing the wiſdom of his counſels, in aſtoniſhment and ſuſpenſe; a 
confuſed noiſe ſpread through the camp, and came at laſt to the 
place where they were aſſembled. It was faid, that a ſtranger had 
juſt landed, with a company of men in arms; that he was of a 
lofty port, and had a military greatneſs in his aſpe& and demean- 
our; that he appeared to have endured great adverſity, and to be 
ſuperiour to all ſufferance. The ſoldiers, who were ſtationed to 
guard the coaſt, at firſt prepared to repulſe him as an enemy that 
was invading their country: upon which he drew his ſword with 
an air of intrepidity, and declared that, if he was attacked, he 
could make good his defence; but that he required only peace and 
hoſpitality. He then held out an olive branch as a ſupplicant; 
and, deſiring to be conducted to thoſe who commanded that part 
of the coaſt, he was accordingly brought to the royal aſſembly. 


The moment after this intelligence was received, the ſtranger en- 
tered. His majeſtic appearance ſtruck the whole aſſembly with ſur- 
prize; he looked like the God of war, when he calls together his 
ſanguinary bands upon the mountains of Thrace ; and he addreſſed 
the princes in theſe terms: 


« Surely, I ſee the guardians of mankind, aſſembled to defend 
their country, or diſtribute juſtice! Here, then, a man, perſecuted 
by fortune, may hope to be heard: may the Gods preſerve you. 
from the like calamity! I am Diomede, the king of #tolia, who. 
wounded Venus at the ſiege of Troy; and her vengeance perſues 


me, 
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me, whitherſoever I fly. Neptune, who can refuſe nothing to the 
Divine daughter of the ſea, has given me up to the fury of the 
winds and waves; and I have ſuffered ſhipwreck almoſt upon every 
rock. Inexorable Venus has left me no hope of again returning 
to my kingdom, or claſping my family to my breaſt! In the 
country, where I firſt beheld the light, I ſhall behold it no more : 
from all that is dear to me, I am ſevered for ever! Upon this un- 
known coaſt, after all my ſhipwrecks, I ſeek only ſecurity and reſt. 
Jupiter himſelf, is the ſtranger's tutelary God: if, therefore, ye 
have any reverence of Heaven, if ye have any feelings of com- 
paſſion ; vouchſafe me ſome neglected corner of this vaſt country, 
ſome barren ſpot, ſome untrodden waſte, ſome ſandy plain, fome 
craggy rock, where I may take refuge with my affociates in miſ- 
fortune, and build a little town, a ſad memorial of the country we 
have loſt! We aſk but a ſmall tract of ſuch ground, as is uſeleſs 
to you; we will be peaceful neighbours, and firm allies; we will 
have no enemy, and no intereſt, but yours ; and we defire no other 
AiſtinAtion or peculiarity, than the liberty of living Nr Is to 
our own laws.“ ? 

While Diomede was ſpeaking, TELEMACHUSs kept his eyes fixed 
upon him; and all the changes of paſſion were, by turns, expreſſed 
in his aſpect. When the hero, at firſt, mentioned his long mis for- 
tunes, he thought this majeſtic ſtranger might be his father, and 
his countenance brightened with hope; the moment he declared 
himſelf to be Diomede, it faded, like a flower at the chill blaſt of 
the north; and, when-he complained of inexorable anger, and an 
offended Goddeſs, the heart of TeL.Emacuvs was melted, by the 
remembrance of what his father and himſelf had ſuffered from 
the ſame cauſe: the conflict was, at laſt, more than he could ſuſ- 
tain; and, burſting into tears of grief and joy, he threw himſelf 
upon the neck of Diomede, and embraced him. 
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„ Jam, ſaid he, the fon of ULrsses, your aſſociate in the war; 
who, when you carried off the horſes of Rheſus, was not idle. 
The Gods have treated him with unrelenting ſeverity, as they have 

treated you. If the oracles of Erebus may be believed, he is ſtill 
alive; but alas! he is not alive to me. I have left Ithaca, to ſeek. 
him ; and I have now loſt him, and my country, for ever!. Judge; 
from my misfortunes, of my compaſſion for yours; for misfortune 
is the parent of pity, and ſo far it is an advantage. In this coun-- 
try, I am but a ſtranger myſelf; and I have, from my infancy,. 
fuffered various diftreſs in my own. Yet, O mighty Diomede! I 
was not there ignorant of the glory you have acquired; nor am I. 
here, unable, O next to Achilles in courage and proweſs ! to procure 
you ſome ſuccour. The princes which you ſee in this aſſembly,. 
are not ſtrangers to humanity ; they are ſenſible, that, without it, 
there is neither virtue, nor courage, nor honour. The truly great 
become more illuſtrious by adverſity ; without adverſity, ſomething. 
is wanting in their character; they cannot be examples, either of 
patience, or of fortitude: when virtue ſuffers, every heart is 
melted, that is not inſenſible to virtue. Entruſt, then, your affairs 
implicitly with us, to whom the Gods have given you: we receive 
you, as à bounty from their hands; and ſhall think ourſelves 
happy, in the power of alleviating your diſtreſs.“ 


Diomede, aſtoniſhed at what he heard, fixed his eyes upon Te- 
LEMACHUS and, feeling himſelf moved to the heart, they em- 
braced, as if they had been long united by the moſt intimate 
| friendſhip. © O ſon of the wife ULysszs, ſaid he, how worthy 
art thou of ſuch a father! Thou haſt the ſame ſweetneſs of coun- 
tenance, the ſame graceful clocution, the ſame force of eloquence, 
the ſame elevation of ſentiment, and the ſame rectitude of thought!” 


The hero was alſo embraced by Philoctetes; and they related. 
their unfortunate adventures to each other: * You would, cer- 
__ rainly, 
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tainly, ſaid Philoctetes, be glad once more to ſee Neſtor: he has 
juſt loſt his laſt ſurviving child, Piſiſtratus; and, to him, this world 
is now only a vale of tears, leading to the grave. Come with me, 


and comfort him: an unfortunate friend is more likely, than any 
other, to ſooth his diſtreſs.“ | 


They went immediately to his tent: but grief had ſo much 
affected both his ſenſes, and his underſtanding, that he recollected 
Diomede with difficulty. Diomede, at firſt, wept with him; and 
the old man felt his grief increaſed by the interview: the preſence 
of his friend, however, ſoothed his anguiſh by degrees; and it was 
eaſy to perceive, that the ſenſe of his misfortunes was, in ſome 
degree, ſuſpended, by the pleaſure of relating them, and of f hear- 
ing what had befallen Diomede in return. 


In the mean time, the aſſembled a conſulted with Trrx- 
MACHUS, what was proper to be done. TELEMAcnvs adviſed them, 
to beſtow the country of Arpos upon Diomede, and to give Poly- 
damas to the Daunians for their king. Polydamas was their coun- 
tryman; a ſoldier, of whoſe eminent abilities Adraſtus was jea- 
lous ; and whom, therefore, he would never employ, leſt he ſhould 
ſhare the glory of ſucceſs, which he wiſhed to ſecure to himſelf. 
Polydamas had often told him, in private, that, in a war againſt 
united nations, his life, and the public welfare, were too much 
expoſed ; and would have perſuaded him, to treat the neighbour- 
ing ſtates with more juſtice and equity: but men, who hate truth, 
Hate thoſe alſo who are bold enough to ſpeak it; they are not 
touched, either with their ſincerity, their zeal, or their diſintereſt- 
edneſs. A delufive proſperity hardened the heart of Adraſtus, 
againſt the counſels of virtue; and the neglect of them, afforded 
Him, every day, a new triumph; for fraud, and violence, gave 
him the advantage over all his enemies, The misfortunes, which 


Polydamas 
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Polydamas predicted, did not happen ; Adraſtus deſpiſed the timid 
prudence, which, foreſaw nothing but difficulty and danger; Poly- 
damas became, at length, inſupportable ; he was diſmiſſed from 


all his employments, and left to languiſh in poverty and ſolitude. 


Polydamas was, at firſt, overwhelmed with this reverſe of for- 
tune: but, at length, it ſupplied what was wanting in his cha- 
racter, a ſenſe of the vanuy of external greatneſs. He became 
wiſe at his own expence, and rejoiced that he had felt adverſity: 
he learnt, by degrees, to ſuffer; to live upon little; to regale, with 
tranquillity, upon truth; to cultivate the virtues of private life, 
which are infinitely more eſtimable, than thoſe that glitter in the 
public eye; and not to depend, for his enjoyments, upon mankind. 
He dwelt in a deſart, at the foot of mount Garganus, where a rock, 
that formed a kind of rude vault, ſheltered him from the weather ; 
a river, that fell from the mountain, quenched his thirſt ; and the 
fruit of ſome neighbouring trees allayed his hunger. He had two 
ſlaves, whom he employed to cultivate a ſmall ſpot of ground; 
and he aſſiſted them in their work with his own hands. The ſoil 
repaid his labour with uſury, and he was in want of nothing. He 
had not only fruit, herbs, and roots, in abundance; but the moſt 
fragrant flowers of every kind. In this retirement, he deplored the 
misfortune of thoſe nations, which the mad ambition of their 
prince puſhes on to their ruin. He expected, every day, that the 
Gods, who, though long-ſuffering, are juſt, would put an end to 
the tyranny of Adraſtus: he thought he perceived, that, the more 
the tyrant roſe in proſperity, the nearer he approached to deſtruc- 
tion; for ſucceſsful imprudence, and abſolute authority in its 
utmoſt ſtretch, are, to kings and kingdoms, the certain fore-run- 
ners of a fall. Yet, when he heard of the defeat and death of 
Adraſtus, he expreſſed no joy, either in having foreſeen his ruin, 
or in being delivered from his tyranny : he was anxious, only, for 
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tainly, faid Philoctetes, be glad once more to ſee Neſtor: he has 
juſt loſt his laſt ſurviving child, Piſiſtratus; and, to him, this world 
is now only a vale of tears, leading to the grave. Come with me, 


and comfort him: an unfortunate friend is more likely, than any 
other, to ſooth his diſtreſs.” 


They went immediately to his tent: but grief had ſo much 
affected both his ſenſes, and his underſtanding, that he recolleted 
Diomede with difficulty. Diomede, at firſt, wept with him ; and 
the old man felt his grief increaſed by the interview: the preſence 
of his friend, however, ſoothed his anguiſh by degrees; and it was 
eaſy to perceive, that the ſenſe of his misfortunes was, in ſome 
degree, ſuſpended, by the pleaſure of relating them, and of ne. 
ing what had befallen Diomede in return. | 


In the mean time, the aſſembled princes conſulted with TELE- 
MACHUS, what was proper to be done. TEeLEMAcnvs adviſed them, 
to beſtow the country of Arpos upon Diomede, and to give Poly- 
damas to the Daunians for their king. Polydamas was their coun- 
tryman; a ſoldier, of whoſe eminent abilities Adraſtus was jea- 
lous ; and whom, therefore, he would never employ, leſt he ſhould _ 
ſhare the glory of ſucceſs, which he wiſhed to ſecure to himſelf, 
Polydamas had often told him, in private, that, in a war againſt 
united nations, his life, and the public welfare, were too much 
expoſed ; and would have perſuaded him, to treat the neighbour- 
ing ſtates with more juſtice and equity: but men, who hate truth, 
Hate thoſe alſo who are bold enough to ſpeak it; they are not 
touched, either with their ſincerity, their zeal, or their diſintereſt- 
edneſs. A deluſive proſperity hardened the heart of Adraſtus, 
againſt the counſels of virtue; and the neglect of them, afforded 
Him, every day, a new triumph; for fraud, and violence, gave 
him the advantage over all his enemies. The misfortunes, which 
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Polydamas predicted, did not happen; Adraſtus deſpiſed the timid 
prudence, which, foreſaw nothing but difficulty and danger; Poly- 
damas became, at length, inſupportable; he was diſmiſſed from 


all his employments, and left to languiſh in poverty and ſolitude. 


Polydamas was, at firſt, overwhelmed with this reverſe of for- 
tune: but, at length, it ſupplied what was wanting in his cha- 
racter, a ſenſe of the vanity of external greatneſs. He became 
wiſe at his own expence, and rejoiced that he had felt adverſity: 
helearnt, by degrees, to ſuffer; to live upon little; to regale, with 
tranquillity, upon truth; to cultivate the virtues of private life, 
which are infinitely more eſtimable, than thoſe that glitter in the 
public eye; and not to depend, for his enjoyments, upon mankind. 
He dwelt in a deſart, at the foot of mount Garganus, where a rock, 
that formed a kind of rude vault, ſheltered him from the weather ; 
a river, that fell from the mountain, quenched his thirſt ; and rhe 
fruit of ſome neighbouring trees allayed his hunger. He had two 
flaves, whom he employed to cultivate a ſmall ſpot of ground; 
and he aſliſted them in their work with his own hands. The ſoil 
repaid his labour with uſury, and he was in want of nothing. He 
had not only fruit, herbs, and roots, in abundance ; but the moſt 
fragrant flowers of every kind. . In this retirement, he deplored the 

misfortune of thoſe nations, which the mad ambition of their 
prince puſhes on to their ruin. He expected, every day, that the 
Gods, who, though long: ſuffering, are juſt, would put an end to 
the tyranny of Adraſtus: he thought he perceived, that, the more 
the tyrant roſe in proſperity, the nearer he approached to deſtruc- 


tion; for ſucceſsful imprudence, and abſolute authority in its 


utmoſt flretch, are, to kings and kingdoms, the certain fore-run- 
ners of a fall. Yet, when he heard of the defeat and death of 
Adraſtus, he expreſſed no joy, either in having foreſeen his ruin, 
or in being delivered from his tyranny: he was anxious, only, for 
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his country; which, he feared, the * e reduce to a 
ſtate of oy: 


Such was the man, whom TrIEMACH¹HUS propoſed to give the 
Daunians for their king. He had been ſome time acquainted, both: 
with his abilities and his virtue; for TæLEMAC¹Us, as he had been 
adviſed by MexnToR, applied himſelf, with inceflant diligence, to 
diſcover the good and bad qualities of all perſons, who had any 
conſiderable truſt, whether under the allied princes with whom he- 
ſerved in the war, or among their enemies: and it was one of his 
principal employments, in every place, to diſcover and examine 
men ho were diſtinguiſhed by ſome ſingular talent or qualifica- 
tion, wherever they were to be found. | 


The confederate princes were, at firſt, ſomething unwilling to 
beſtow the kingdom upon Polydamas : We have learnt, ſaid they, 
by fatal experience, that a king of the Daunians, who has a mili- 
tary diſpoſition, and military ſkill, muſt be extremely formidable 
to his neighbours. Polydamas is a great commander, and he may 
bring us into great danger.” It is true, ſaid TeLEMaAcnvs, that 
Polydamas is acquainted with war; but it is alſo true, that he is a 
lover of peace; which, together, make the very character that our 
intereſt requires. A man, who has experienced the difficulties, 
the dangers, and the calamities of war, is much better qualified 
to avoid them, than he that knows them only by report : Polyda- 

mas has learnt to reliſh, and to value, the bleflings of tranquillity; 
he always condemned the enterprizes of Adraſtus, and foreſaw the 
ruin in which they would terminate. You will have much more 
to fear from a weak prince, without knowledge, and without expe- 
rience, than from one, who ſees all with his own eye, and deter- 
mines all by his own will. The weak and ignorant prince will 
ſee all things with the eyes of another ; either of ſome capricious 
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favourite, or ſome flattering, turbulent, and ambitious miniſter; 


he will, therefore, be engaged in a war without intending it: and 
you can certainly have no dependance upon him, who acts impli- 
citly by the. direction of others; there can be no hope that his 
promiſes will be kept; and you will, in a ſhort time, have no 


alternative, but to deſtroy him, or ſuffer yourſelves to be deſtroyed 


by him. Is it not, therefore, more advantageous, more ſlate, and» 
at the ſame time, more juſt and more generous, faithfully to fulfil 
the truſt which the Daunians have placed i in you, and give them a 
King that is worthy of dominion ?” 

All feruples being intirely removed by this diſcourſe, Polydamas - 
was immediately propoſed to the Daunians, who waited the deter- 
mination of the aſſembly with great impatience. As ſoon as they 


: heard the name of Polydamas, they anſwered, © The allies have 
now proved the ſincerity of their intentions, and given us a pledge of 


perpetual peace, by propoſing a man of ſuch virtue and abilities for 
our king: if they had propoſed a man without ſpirit, without virtue, 
without knowledge, we ſhould have concluded, that they defigned 


only to make us weak and contemptible, byrenderingour government 
corrupt; a cruel ſubtilty, which we could not have ſeen practiſed 


againſt us, without a ſecret but ſtrong reſentment! The choice of 
Polydamas, indeed, is a proof of nobler principles: for, as the 
allies have given us a king, who 1s incapable of doing any thing 
inconſiſtent with the liberty and honour of our ſtate, it is manifeſt, 
that they expect nothing which can either degrade or oppreſs us; 


and, on our part, we take the Gods to witneſs, that, if the rivers 
return not back to their ſources, we will not ceaſe to love thoſe, 


who have treated us with ſo noble a beneficence. May our lateſt 


poſterity remember the benefits, which have this day been con- 
ferred upon us; and renew, from generation to generation, the 


peace of the golden age in Heſperia, till time ſhall be no more!“ 
Fit 2 TELEMACHUS 
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TELEMACHU5 then propoſed to the Daunians, that the plains of 


Arpos ihould be given to Diomede, for the ſettlement of a colony: 


„ You will lay this new people, ſaid he, under an obligation with- 
out expence. You do not occupy the country, in which they will 
ſettle; yet they will be indebted, for their ſettlement there, to 
you, Remember; that all men ſhould be united by the bands of 
love ; that the earth is of an extent, much larger than they can 
fill; that it is neceſſary to have neighbours; and eligible to have 
ſuch neighbours, as are obliged to you for their ſettlement: nor 
ſhould you be inſenſible to the misfortunes of a prince, to whom 
his native country is interdicted for ever. An union between him 
and Polydamas will be immediately formed, upon mutual prin- 
ciples of rectitude and benevolence, the only principles upon 
which any union can be laſting: you will, therefore, ſecure all 
the bleſſings of peace to yourſelves; and become ſo formidable 
to all the neighbouring ſtates, that none of them will attempt the 
acquiſition of greatneſs and power, that would be dangerous to 
the reſt. As we have given, to your country and people, a king; 
that will procure, to both, the, higheſt degree of proſperity and 
honour ; let your liberality, at gur requeſt, beſtow a country that 


you do not culcivitee Apen a bag, Who has an indubitable claim 
to your aſſiſtance.“ 2 „ 


The Daunians anſwered, that they could refuſe nothing to Te- 
LEMACHUS, who had given them Polydamas for a king; and they 
went immediately to ſeek him in his deſart, that they might place 
him upon the throne. Firſt, however, they granted the fertile 
plains of Arpos to Diomede, for a new kingdom; and their bounty 
to him, was extremely pleaſing to the allies; becauſe his colony of 
Greeks would powerfully aſſiſt them to repreſs the Daunians, in 
any future attempt to make encroachments upon the neighbouring 
ſtates, of which Adraſtus had given them * pernicious an example. 


All 
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All the purpoſes of the alliance being now accompliſhed, the 
princes drew off their forces in ſeparate bodies; and TxIZMAShus 
departed with his Cretans, having firſt tenderly embraced his noble 
friend Diomede, Neſtor ſtill inconſolable for the loſs of his ſon, 
and Philoctetes who poſſeſſed and deſerved the arrows of Hercules. 


* 
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ELEMACH Us was now. impatient to rejoin MæN rox at Salen- 

tum, and to embark with him for Ithaca, where he hoped 

his father would arrive before him. As he approached the city, he 
was aſtoniſhed to ſee, that the neighbouring country, which he 
had left almoſt a deſart, was now in the higheſt ſtate of cultivation; 
and ſwarmed, like a hive, with the children of induſtry and labour: 
this change he imputed to the wildom of MenTor. But when he 
entered the city, and perceived that its appearance was much leſs 
magnificent, and that fewer hands were employed to furniſh the 
luxurics of life, he was diſpleaſcd; for he was naturally fond of 
elegance and ſplendour : his diſpleaſure, however, ſoon gave way 
to other ſentiments; he ſaw Idomencus and M xnToR at a diſtance, 
coming to meet him; and his heart inſtantly overflowed with ten- 
derneſs and joy, It was not, however, without ſome mixture of 
| anxicty ; 
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anxiety; for, notwithſtanding his ſucceſs in the expedition againſt 
Adraſtus, he doubted, whether his conduct, upon the whole; would 
be approved by Mr rox, and W - to read 18 2 | 
een 28 be en 1 t ion » 

5 11115 it De 144 i inn 
bene embraced 8 with the affection of a parent; 3 
and T:L.EMACHvus, as ſoon as he was diſengaged, threw himſelf 
upon the neck of MEN ron, and burſt into tears. I am ſatisfied, 
ſays Mex roR: you have, indeed, committed great faults; but they 
Have acquainted you with your infirmities, and warned you of 
ſelf-confidence. More advantage is ſometimes derived from diſap- 
pointment, than ſucceſs... Great atchievements frequently produce 
contemptible vain glory, and dangerous preſumption : but diſap- 
pointments from ill conduct, make the man a cenſor of himſelf ; 
and reſtore the wiſdom, which ſucceſs had taken away. You are 
not to ſeek praiſe from men; but to offer it, with humility, to the 
Gods. You have, indeed, performed noble exploits; but you muſt - 
confeſs, that you was rather the inſtrument, than the agent: were 
they not effected, by powers, communicated from without? and 
were they not frequently endangered, by your precipitation and - 
imprudence ? Are you not ſecretly conſcious, that Minerva exalted 
you into a nature, ſuperiour. to your own ; and that, after this 
transformation only, you became equal to the atchievements that 
you performed? Mrxerva ſuſpended. your paſſions, as Neptune 
ſuſpends the ſwelling of the ſurge, when . he. commands the . 
tempeſt to be ill. i 


While Idomeneus was gratifying his curioſity, by making vari- 
ous enquiries of the Cretans, that were returned with Ter £MAacuus 
from the war; TeLeMacaus was liſtening to the wiſdom of MexTor. 
At length, looking round him with aſtonichment, © I fee many 
alterations here, ſaid he, of which I cannot comprehend the cauſe; 
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has any misfortune happened to Salentum in my abſence? The 
magniſicence and ſplendor, in which ] left it, have diſappeared... I 
ſee neither filver, nor gold, nor jewels; the habits of the people are 


plain, che buildings are ſmaller and more fmple, the arts languiſh, 
and the city 1s become a deſart.“ 


Have you obſerved, replied M+:xToR with a ſmile, the ſtate of 
the country that lies round it?“ © Yes, faid TEIEMAchus; I perceive 
that agriculture is become an honourable profeſſion, and that there 
is not a field uncultivated.“ And which is beſt, replied MENTOR, 
a ſuperb City, abounding in marble, and ſilver, and gold, with a 
ſteril and neglected country; or a country in a ſtate of high cul- 
tivation, and fruitful as a garden, with a city, where decency has 
taken place of pomp? A great city, full of artificers, who are 
employed only to effeminate the manners, by furniſhing the ſuper- 
fluities of luxury, ſurrounded by a poor and uncultivated country; 
reſembles a monſter, with a head of an enormous, ſize, and a 
withered encrvated body, without beauty, vigour, or proportion. 
"The genuine ſtrength and true riches of a kingdom, conſiſt in the 
number of people, and the plenty of. proviſions ; and innumerable 
people now cover the whole territory of Idomeneus, which they 
cultivate with unwearied diligence and aſſiduity. His dominions 
may be conſidered as one town, of which Salentum is the center; 
for the people that were wanting in the fields, and ſuperfluous in 
the city, we have removed from the city to the fields: we have 
alſo brought in many foreigners; and, as the produce of the earth 
will always be in proportion to the number of people that till it, 
this quiet and peaceable multitude 1s a much more valuable acqui- 
ſition than a new conquglt. We have expelled thoſe arts, which 
divert the poor from procuring, by agriculture, the neceſſaries of 
life; and corrupt the wealthy, by giving them the ſuperfluities of 
luxury and pride: but we have done no injury to the polite arts ; 


nor 
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nor to thoſe, who have a true genius for their cultivation. Ido - 
meneus is thus become much more powerful, than he was, when 
you admired his magnificence; a falſe ſplendor, which, by daz- 
zling the eye, concealed ſuch weakneſs and miſery, as would, in a 
ſhort tume, have ſubverted his empire! He has now a much greater 
number of ſubjects, and he ſubſiſts them with greater facility: 

theſe people, inured to labour and hardſhip, and ſet above a fond 
and effeminate attachment to life, by the wiſe inſtitutions of the 
government under which they live, are always ready to take the 
field, in defence of the country which they have cultivated with 
their own hands; and the ſtate, which you think is in decay, wall 
ſhortly be the wonder of er 


Remember, O my ſon! that there are two evils in government, 
which admit of no remedy ; an unequitable and deſpotic power in 
the prince, and a luxurious depravity of manners in the people. 
Princes, that have been accuſtomed to conſider their will only as 
law, and to give the reins to their paſſions, may do any thing ; 
but their power of doing any thing, is neceſſarily ſubverted by its 
own exceſs: their government is capriciouſly adminiſtered, without 
maxim or principle; they are univerſally feared, and flattered ; 
their ſubjects degenerate into ſlaves ; and, of theſe flaves, the num- 
ber is perpetually diminiſhing. Who ſhall dare to affront them 
with truth! Who ſhall ſtem the torrent of deſtruction! it ſwells 
over all bounds ; the wiſe flie before it, and ſigh in ſecret over the 
ruin of their country. Some ſudden and violent revolution only, 
can reduce this enormous power within proper bounds ; and by 
that, which alone can reſtrain it, it is frequently deſtroyed. No- 
thing is ſo certain a preſage of irremediable deſtruction, as authority 
puthed to exceſs; it is like a bow that is overbent, which, if not 
relaxed, will ſuddenly fly to pieces: and who ſhall venture to relax 
it? This exceſſive, this fatal, but flattering power, has been once 
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the ruin of Idomeneus; he was dethroned, but not undeceived: 
and of that power, which, as it is not intended for mankind, can 
be aſſumed only to their ruin, he would. ſtill have been the dupe, if 
the Gods had not ſent us hither for his deliverance: and, after all, 
events, ſcarce leſs than miracles, have been neceflary to open his. 
eyes. | 


The other incurable evil, is luxury. As the prince is corrupted” 
by an exceſs of power, the people are corrupted by luxury. It has. 
been ſaid, indeed, that luxury feeds the poor at the expence of the 
rich: but, certainly, the poor may be ſubſiſted by uſeful employ- 
ments; if they apply themſelves. to multiply the products of the 
earth, they will be under no neceſſity to corrupt the rich by the 
refinements of luxury. A deviation from the ſimplicity of nature, 
is ſometimes ſo general, that a whole nation conſiders the moſt 
trifling ſuperfluities as the neceſſaries of life: theſe factitious ne- 
ceſſaries multiply every day; and people can no longer ſubſiſt with- 
out things, which, thirty years before, had never been in being. 
This luxury is called taſte, improvement, and politeneſs; and 
though a vice, which ſuperinduces almoſt every other, it is culti- 
vated and commended as a virtue. Its contagion ſpreads from the 


prince to the meaneſt of the people: the royal family imitates the - 


magniſicence of the king; the nobles, that of the royal family; 
the middle claſs, that of the nobles; for who makes a juſt eſtima- 
tion of himſelf? and the poor would intrude upon the claſs above 
them. Every one lives above his condition; ſome from oftentation, 
and to glory in their wealth ; ſome from a falſe ſhame, and to con- 
ceal their poverty. Even thoſe, who diſcover the miſchief of this 
general folly, want fortitude to ſet the ſirſt examples of reforma- 
tion: all conditions are confounded, and the nation is undone. A 
deſire of gain to ſupport this idle expence, taints, by degrees, the 
pureſt minds; wealth is the only object of deſire, and poverty the 
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only mark of dailgrace. You may have elenddg talents, and vir- 
tue; you may diffuſe knowledge, you may win battles, ſave your 
country, and ſacrifice your intereſt; and, after all, if your merit 
is not ſet off by the glitter of faſhionable expence, you will ſink 
into obſcurity and contempt. Even thoſe who are without money, 
will not appear to want it; they live at the ſame expence, as 
if they had it; they borrow, they cheat, and practiſe a thou- 
ſand ſcandalous expedients, to procure it: and who ſhall apply 
a remedy to theſe evils? New laws muſt be inſtituted, and the 
_ taſte and habit of the whole nation muſt be changed: and who 
is equal to ſuch an undertaking, but he, who is at once a phi- 
loſopher and a prince ; who, by the example of his own decency 
and moderation, can ſhame the fools that are fond of oſtentation 
and parade, and keep the wiſe in countenance, who would rejoice 
to be encouraged i in an honeſt frugality.” | 


| TEeLEMACHUS, while he liſtened to this diſcourſe, perceived the 
delufions of his mind vaniſh, like a man that wakes from a dream, 

He was now conſcious to truth ; and his heart was transformed 
to its image, as marble to the idea of the ſculptor, when he gives 
It the features, the attitude, and almoſt the ſoftneſs of life, At 
firſt, he made no reply; but, while he recollected what he had 
heard, he Wenden, reviewed the alterations that had been made 
in the city. 


At length, turning to MexnToR, „ou have, faid he, made Ido- 
meneus one of the wiſeſt princes upon earth ; I no longer know 
cither him, or his people. I am now convinced, that your atchieve- 
ments here, are much greater than ours in the field. The ſucceſs 
of war is, in a great degree, the eſſect of perſonal proweſs and 
chance; and the commander muſt always ſhare the glory of con- 
queſt with his men: but your work is, properly and excluſively, 
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your own: you have, alone, oppoſed a whole nation, and its prince 
and you have corrected the manners and principles of both. The 
ſucceſs of war is always fatal and horrid : but all, here, is the 
work of celeſtial wiſdom ; all is gentle, pure, and lovely; all indi- 
cates an authority more than human. When man is deſirous of 
glory, why does he not ſeck it, by works of benevolence like 
theſe? O how falſe are their notions of glory, who hope to acquire 
it, by ravaging the earth, and deſtroying mankind !” At this excla- 
mation of TęrEMachus, MenTor felt a ſecret joy that brightened 
in his countenance ; for it convinced him, that his pupil had 
reduced the value of conqueſt and triumph to their true ſtandard, 
at an age, when it would have been but natural to over-rate the 
glory he had acquired. 


« It is true, replied MtnTor after a pauſe, all that Idomeneus 
has done here is right, and deſerves commendation ; but he may 
do ſtill better. He has now brought his paſſions under ſubjection; 
and he applies himſelf to the government of his people, upon 
juſt principles: but he has ſtill great faults, which ſeem to be the 
progeny of faults that are paſt. When we make an eſlort to leave 
familiar vices, they ſeem to follow us; bad habits, relaxation of 
mind, inveterate errors, and ſtrong prejudices, long remain. Happy 
are thoſe, who never deviated into error; for their rectitude, and 
theirs only, can be uniform and conſtant. The Gods, O TærEMA- 
chus! require more from you, than from Idomeneus ; becauſe 
you have been made acquainted with truth, from your earlieſt 
infancy ; and have never been expoſed to the ſeduction of un- 
bounded proſperity. 


« Idomeneus, continued MenTos, is by no means deficient, either 
in penetration or knowledge; but he waſtes his abilities upon little 
things; he is too much buſied upon parts, to comprehend the 

whole; 
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whole ; and he arranges atoms, inſtead of conceiving a ſyſtem. 
The proof of abilities in a king, as the ſupreme governour of 
others, does not conſiſt in doing every thing himſelf: to attempt 
it, is a poor ambition; and to ſuppoſe that others will believe it 
can be done, an idle hope. In government, the king ſhould not 
be the body, but the ſoul; by his influence, and under his direc- 
tion, the hands ſhould operate, and the feet ſhould walk: he ſhould 
conceive what 1s to be done, but he ſhould appoint others to do it; 
his abilities will appear in the conception of his defigns, and the 


choice of his inſtruments. He ſhould never ſtoop to their func- 


tion, nor ſuffer them to aſpire to his: neither ſhould he truſt them 
implicitly ; he ought to examine their proceedings, and be equally 
able to detect a want of judgment or integrity. He governs well, 
who diſcerns the various characters and abilities of men, and em- 
ploys them to adminiſter government, under him, in departments 
that are exactly ſuited to their talents. The perfection of ſupreme 
government, conſiſts in the governing of thoſe that govern : he 


that preſides, ſhould try, reſtrain, and correct them; he ſhould en- 


courage, raiſe, change, and diſplace them; he ſhould keep them, 
for ever, in his eye, and in his hand: but, to make the minute 
particulars of their ſubordinate departments, objects of perſonal 


application, indicates meanneſs and ſuſpicion ; and fills the mind 


with petty anxieties, that leave it neither time, nor liberty, for de- 
ſigns, that are worthy of royal attention. To form great deſigns, 
all muſt be freedom and tranquillity ; no intricacies. of buſineſs 
muſt embarraſs or perplex, no ſubordinate objects mult divide the 
attention. A mind that is exhauſted upon minute particulars, 
reſembles the lees of wine, that have neither flavour nor ſtrength: 


and a king, that buſies himſelf in doing the duty of his ſervants, 


is always determined by preſent appearances, and never extends 
his view to futurity ; he is always abſorbed, by the buſineſs of the 


day 
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day that is paſſing over him; and this, being his only object, ac- 


quires an undue importance, which, if compared with others, it 
would loſe. The mind that admits but one object at a time, muſt 
naturally contract; and it is impoſſible to judge well of any affair, 
without conſidering many, comparing them with each other, and 
ranging them in a certain order, by which their relative import- 
ance will appear. He that neglects this rule in government, re- 


- ſembles a muſician, who ſhould content himſelf with the diſcovery 


of melodious tones, one by one, and never think of combining 
or harmonizing them into muſic, which would not only gratify 
the ear, but affect the heart. Or he may be compared to an archi- 
tet, who ſhould fancy the powers of his art exhauſted, by heap- 
ing together large columns, and great quantities of ſtone curiouſly 
carved, without conſidering the proportion of his building, or the 
arrangement of his ornaments : ſuch an artiſt, when he was build- 
ing a ſaloon, would not reflect, that a ſuitable ſtaircaſe ſhould be 
added ; and when he was buſy upon the body of the building, he 
would forget the court-yard, and the portal: his work would be 
nothing more, than a confuſed aſſemblage of parts, not ſuited to 
each other, not concurring to form a whole: ſuch a work would 
be ſo far from doing him honour, that it would be a perpetual 
monument of diſgrace ; it would ſhew, that his range of thought 


Vas not ſufficient to include all the parts of his deſign at once, that 


his mind was contracted, and his genius ſubordinate ; for he that 


ſees only from part to part, is fit only to execute the defigns of 


another. Be aſſured, my dear T. LEMAcus, that the government 


of a kingdom requires a certain harmony like muſic, and juſt pro- 
portions like architecture. 


«-If you will give me leave to carry on the parallel between theſe 
arts and government, I can eaſily _ you comprehend the infe- 
riority 
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riority of thoſe, who adminiſter government by parts, and not as 
a whole. He that ſings particular parts in a concert, however great 
his ſkill, or excellent his voice, is ſtill but a finger; he who regu- 
lates all the parts, and conducts the whole, is the maſter of muſic: 
| fo, he that faſhions the columns, and carries up the ſide of a build- 
ing, is no more than a maſon ; but he who has deſigned the whole, 
and whoſe mind ſees all the relations of part to part, is the archi- 
tect. Thoſe, therefore, who are moſt buſy, who diſpatch the 
greateſt number of affairs, can leaſt be ſaid to govern; they are 
inferiour workmen : the preſiding mind, the genius that governs 
the ſtate, is he, who doing nothing, cauſes all to be done; who 
meditates and contrives ; who looks forward to tae future, and 
back to the paſt; who ſees relative proportions, arranges all things 
in order, and provides for remote contingencies ;: who keeps him- 
{elf in perpetual exerciſe, to wreſtle with fortune, as the ſwimmer 
ſtruggles with a torrent; and whoſe mind is, night and day, upon 
the ftretch, that, anticipating all events, nothing may be left to 
chance. 


Do you think, my dear Terrmacanvs, that a great painter is 
inceſſantly toiling, that he may diſpatch his work with the greater 
expedition? No; ſuch drudgery and conſtraint would quench all 
the fire of imagination; he would, no longer, work like a genius; 
for the genius works, as he is impelled by the powers of fancy, 
in ſudden, vigorous, but irregular ſallies. Does the genius grind. 
his colours, or prepare his pencils? No; he leaves that to others, 
that are, as yet, but in the rudiments of his art: he reſerves him- 
ſelf for the labours of the mind ; he transfers his ideas to the can- 
vas, in ſome bold and glowing ſtrokes, which give dignity to his 
figures, and animate them, not only with life but paſſion. His 
mind teems with. the thoughts and ſentiments of the heroes he is 
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to repreſent ; he is carried back to the ages in which they lived, 
and is preſent to the circumſtances they were placed in. But, with 
this fervid enthuſiaſm, he poſleſſes alſo a judgment, that reſtrains 
and regulates it; ſo that his whole work, however bold and ani- 
mated, is perfectly conſonant to propriety and truth. And can-it 
be imagined, that leſs elevation of genius, leſs effort of thought, 
is neceſſary to make a great king, than a good painter? Let us, 
therefore, conclude, that the province of a King, is to think ; to 


form great deſigns; and to make choice of * properly n 
to carry them into execution. 


« I think, ſaid TeLEMacnvs, that I perfectly comprehend your 
meaning: but, ſurely, a king, who leaves the diſpatch of public 
buſineſs to others, will be often impoſed upon.” Lou impoſe 
upon yourſelf, replied MENTOR: a general knowledge of govern- 
ment, will always ſecure him againſt impoſition. Thoſe, who are 
not acquainted with radical principles, and have not ſagacity to 
diſcern the talents and characters of men, are always ſeeking their 
way, like men in the dark. If theſe, indeed, eſcape impoſition, it 
is by chance; for they have not a clear and perfect knowledge of 
what they ſeck, nor in what direction they ſhould move to find it: 
their knowledge is juſt ſufficient to excite ſuſpicion ; and they are 
rather ſuſpicious of integrity that oppoſes them with truth, than 
of fraud that ſeduces them by flattery. Thoſe, on the contrary, 
who know the principle of government, and can diſtinguiſh the 
characters of men, know what is to be expected from them, and 
how to obtain it: they know, at leaſt, whether the perſons they 
employ are, in general, proper inſtruments to execute their deſigns; 
and whether they conceive and adopt their views, with ſufficient 
preciſion and abilities to carry them into effect. Beſides, as their 
attention 1s not divided by embarraſſing particulars, they keep the 


4 | great 
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great object ſteadily in view ; and can always judge, whether they 
deviate, or approach it: if they are ſometimes deceived, it is in 
accidental and trifling matters, that are not eſſential to the principal 
deſign. They are alſo ſuperiour to little jealouſies, which are 
always marks of a narrow mind, and groveling diſpoſition: they 
know, that, in great affairs, they muſt in ſome particulars be de- 
ceived, becauſe they are obliged to make uſe of men, and men 
are often deceitful ; and more is loſt, by the delay and irreſolution 
which ariſes from want of confidence in thoſe who muſt be em- 
ployed, than from petty frauds, by which that confidence is 
abuſed. He is comparatively happy, who is diſappointed only in 
affairs of ſmall moment; the great work may go on with ſucceſs; 
and it is about this only, that a great man ought to be ſolicitous. 
Fraud, indeed, ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed, when it is diſcovered ; 
but he, that would not be deceived in matters of importance, muſt, 
in trifles, be content to be deceived. An artificer, in his work-room, 
ſees every thing with his own eye, and does every thing with his 
own hand ; but a king, who preſides over a great nation, can nei- 
ther ſee all nor do all: he ought, indeed, to do nothing himſelf, 

but what another cannot do under him; and to ſee nothing, that 
| is noteſſential to ſome determination of great importance. 


« You, TELEMACHYS, continued MENTOR, are a favourite of the 
Gods; and it is their pleaſure, to diſtinguiſh your reign by wiſdom. 
All that you ſee here, is done, leſs for the glory of Idomeneus, 
than for your inſtruction : and if your virtues correſpond with the 
deſigns of Heaven, the wiſe inſtitutions that you admire in Salen- 
tum, are but as ſhadows to the ſubſtance, in compariſan of what 
you will one day do in Ithaca. But Idomeneus has now prepared 
a ſhip for our departure; and it is time, that we ſhould think of 
quitting the coaſts of Heſperia,” 
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At the mention of their departure, Ty LEMACHus opened his heart: 
to his friend, with reſpe& to an attachment, which made it impoſ- 
fible for him to leave Salentum without regret. The ſecret, how. 
ever, coſt him ſome pain: © You will blame me, perhaps, ſaid he; 
for yielding, too eaſily, to impreſſions of love, in the countries 


through which I paſs ; but my heart would always reproach me, if 1 


ſhould hide from you the paſſion that I have conceived for Antiope, 
the daughter of Idomencus, This, my dear MzxTor, is not a blind 
impulſe, like that which you taught me to ſurmount in the ifland 
of Cal vrSso. I know, that the wound which my heart received 
from Eucharis, was deep; neither time nor abſence can eſſace her 
image from my heart; and I cannot, even now, pronounce her 
name, without emotion. After ſuch experience of my weakneſs, 
I muſt be diffident of myſelf ; yet, what I feel for Antiope, is 
wholly different from what J felt for Eucharis: it is not the 
tumultuous deſire of paſſion; it is the calm complacency of reaſon, 
a tender approbation and eſteem. I defire her, as the ſiſter of my 
ſoul, my friend and companion for life; and, if the Gods ſhall 
ever reſtore my father to me, and I am permitted to chuſe, my 
fate and the fate of Antiope ſhall be one. The charms that have 
attached me to Antiope, are the glowing modeſty of her counte- 
nance ; her ſilent diffidence, and ſweet reſerve ; her conſtant atten- 
tion to tapeſtry, embroidery, or ſome other uſeful and elegant 
employment; her diligence in the management of her father's 
houſehold, ſince the death of her mother ; her contempt of ex- 
ceſſive finery in her dreſs; and her total forgetfulneſs, or, rather, 
ignorance of her beauty. When, at the command of Idomeneus, 
the leads the dance, with the beauties of Crete, to the ſoft ſound 
of- the flute, ſhe might be well taken for Venus, the queen of 
{miles, with the Graces in her train: when he takes her with him 
to the chaſe, ſhe diſcovers ſuch {kill in the bow, and ſuch dignity 
2 | or 
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—— as diſtinguiſh Diana, when ſhe is. ſurrounded by 
her aymphs: of this ſuperiority, ſhe alone is ignorant, while every 
eye remarks it with admiration. When ſhe enters a temple with 
{acred offerings to the God, ſhe might herſelf be taken for the 


Divinity of the place: with what devotion and awe, ſhe preſents 
her gifts, and propitiates the Gods, when ſome. crime is to be 


Expiated, or ſome fatal omen averted ! And when ſhe appears with 


a golden needle in her hand, furrounded by the virgins of her - 


train, we are tempted to believe, that Minerva has deſcended, in 
a human form, to the earth, and is teaching the polite arts to 
mankind. She encourages others to diligence, by her example; 
ſhe ſweetens labour, and ſuſpends wearineſs by the melody of her 
voice, when ſhe ſings the myſterious hiſtory of the Gods; and 
ſhe excels the moſt exquiſite painters in the elegance of her em- 
broidery. How happy the man, whom Hymen ſhall unite with 
her by a gentle band! What can he ſuffer, but her loſs ! ! what can 
He fear, but to ſurvive her! 


But I take the Gods to witneſs, my dear MexTos, that I am 
ready to depart. I ſhall love Antiope, for ever; but ſhe ſhall not 
delay my return to Ithaca, a moment. If another ſhould poſſeſs 
Her, I ſhall be wretched ; yet I will leave her. Although I know, 
that I may loſe her by abſence, I will not mention my love either 
to her or to her father; for I ought to conceal it in my boſom from 
all but you, till ULyssEs, again ſeated upon his throne, ſhall per- 
mit me to reveal it. Judge then, my dear MENTOR, how much 
my attachment to Antiope differs from that paſlion for Eucharis, 
by which you remember both my virtue and reaſon to have been 
overborn.” 


« ] am ſenſible of this difference, ſaid Men ron: Antiope is all 
Ia prudence, and fimplicity ; her hands do. not deſpiſe 
Hhh a2 | labour; 
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labour; ſhe looks forward with a provident forecaſt; ſhe provides 
for contingencies; ſhe diſpatches preſſing buſineſs, with ſilent ex- 
pedition; ſhe is always buſy, but never confuſed, for every thing 
is referred to its proper time and place. The elegant regularity of 
her father's houſehold is her glory; a nobler diſtinction, than youth 
and beauty! Though the whole is ſubmitted to her manage- 
ment, and it is her province to reprove, to deny, to ſpare, which 
make almoſt every other woman hated, yet ſhe is beloved by the 
whole houſe ; for ſhe diſcovers neither paſſion, nor obſtinacy, nor 
levity, nor caprice, which are ſo often blemiſhes in the ſex; a 
glance of her eye is a ſufficient command, and every one obeys 
from an unwillingneſs to diſpleaſe her. She gives particular direc- 
tions, with exactneſs and preciſion ; and commands nothing, that 
cannot be executed: there is kindneſs even in her reproof; and 
ſhe encourages to amendment, while ſhe blames for miſcondu&. 
She is the ſolace of her father's fatigue and care; and, to her, his 
mind retreats for reſt, as a traveller, fainting with heat in the ſum- 
mer's ſun, retreats to the ſhade of a grove, and repoſes, in luxurious 
_ eaſe, upon the downy turf. Antiope is, indeed, a treaſure, that 
would repay the moſt diſtant and laborious ſearch. Her mind, no 
more than her body, is diſhonoured by trifling ornaments: her 
imagination is lively, but not uncontrouled ; ſhe ſpeaks only, when 
it is improper to refrain; and, in her ſpeech, there is an artleſs 
grace, a ſoft, but irreſiſtible perſuaſion ; all liſten in filence, and ſhe 
bluſhes with confuſion: the deference and attention with which- 
ſhe is heard, make it difficult for her modeſty not to ſuppreſs what 
ſhe intended to ſay. We have, indeed, heard her ſpeak but ſel- 
dom; yet you once heard her upon an occaſion, which I am: ſure 
vou cannot forget. She was, one day, ſent for by her father, 
when he was about to puniſh one of his flayes with exemplary 
ſeverity: ſhe appeared with her head modeſtly reclined, and her 
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face covered with along veil: ſhe ſpoke ; but ſaid no more than 
was juſt neceſſary to appeaſe his anger. At firſt, ſhe ſeemed to take 
part in his reſentment ; ſhe then ſoftened it by inſenſible degrees: 

at laſt, ſhe inſinuated an apology for the offender; and, without 


wounding the king, by the mortifying ſenſe of exceſſive anger, ſhe 
kindled in his boſom ſentiments of juſtice and compaſſion : the 
tumult of his mind ſubſided under an eaſy, bur irreſiſtible influ- 
ence, as the yielding waves inſenſibly loſe their undulation, when 
hoary Nereus is ſoothed into peace, by the gentle blandiſhments of 
his daughter Thetis. Thus, will the heart of a huſband, one day, 
correſpond with the influence of Antiope, though ſhe aſſumes no 
authority, nor. takes advantage of her charms; as the lute now 
anſwers to her touch, when ſhe wakes it to the tendereſt ſtrains. 
Antiope is, indeed, worthy of your affection, and ſhe is intended 
for you by the Gods ; but though your love for her is juſtified by 
reaſon, you muſt wait till ſhe is given you by ULysses. I com- 
mend you, for having concealed your ſentiments ; and I may now 
tell you, that, if you had made any propoſitions to Antiope, they 
- would have been rejected, and you would have forfeited her eſteem: 
| ſhe will enter into no engagement, but leaves herſelf wholly to the 
diſpoſal of her father. He, that hopes to be her huſband, muſt 
reverence the Gods, and fulfil every duty to men. I have obſerved, 
and has it not been obſerved by you? that ſhe is leſs ſeen, and that 
her eyes are more frequently fixed upon the ground, than before 
your expedition. She is not a ſtranger to any of your atchieve- 
ments in the war; ſhe is acquainted with your birth, and your 
adventures; and ſhe knows the endowments, which you have 
received from the Gods: this knowledge has increaſed her reſerve, 
Let us, then, depart for Ithaca: my taſk will be accompliſhed, 
when J have aſlifted you to find your father, and put you in a 
condition to obtain ſuch a wife, as might have increaſed the felicity © 
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If Antiope, a royal virgin, the daughter of 
Idomeneus king of Salentum, was a keeper of ſheep upon the 
bleak ſummit of mount Algidus, e ee ere 
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DOMENE US, who dreaded the departure of TzLEMAacuus and 
IL. Merroa, formed many pretences to delay them. He told 
MzNTOR, that he could” not, without his aſſiſtance, determine a 
diſpuce, which had ariſen between Diophanes a prieſt of Jupiter 
Conſervator, and Heliodorus a prieſt of Apollo, concerning the 
omens, that were to be drawn from the flight of birds, and the 
entrails of victims. And why, ſaid Mv rox, ſhould you concern 
yourſelf about ſacred things? Leave queſtions of religion to be 
decided by the Etrurians, who have preſerved the moſt ancient 
oracles by tradition, and who are by inſpiration interpreters of the 
Gods to men. Employ your authority, only to ſuppreſs theſe diſ- 
putes in the beginning; act with perfect neutrality, while they 
continue; and content yourſelf with ſupporting the deciſion, when 
it ſhall be made. Remeniber, that kings ought to ſubmit to reli- 
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gion, and got màke it: religion is from the Gods, and above regal 
authority. If kings concern themſelves with religion, they do 
not protect it as a divine inſtitution, but degrade it to a mere inſtru- 
ment of ſtate policy. The power of kings is ſo great, and that of 
others ſo little, that religion would be in danger of becoming juſt 
what the ſovereign would wiſh to make it, if he ſhould undertake to 
determine any queſtion about its doctrines or duties. Leave, then, 
the deciſions of theſe queſtions, implicitly, to the friends of the 
Gods; and exert your authority, only againſt thoſe, who will not 
conform to their determination when it is made.“ | 


 Idomeneus then complained of the perplexity he ſuffered, from 
the great number of cauſes between private perſons, which he 
was preſſed, with great importunity, to decide. Decide, faid 
Mex ron, all new queſtions of right, by which ſome general maxim 
of juriſprudence will be eſtabliſhed, or ſome precedent given for 
the explanation of laws already in force: but do not take upon 
you to determine all queſtions of private property ; they would 
overwhelm and embarraſs you, by their variety and number; juſtice 
would neceſſarily be delayed, for your ſingle deciſion; and all 
ſubordinate magiſtrates would become uſeleſs. You would be 
overwhelmed and confounded ; the regulation of petty affairs, 
would leave you neither time, nor thought, for buſineſs of import - 
ance; and, after all, petty affairs would not be regulated. Avoid, 
therefore, a ſtate of ſuch diſadvantage and perplexity ; refer pri- 
vate diſputes to ſubordinate judges; and do nothing yourſelf, but 
what others cannot do for you: you then, and then only, fulfil 
the dutics of a 19 * But, ſaid Idomeneus, there are many 
perſons of high birth about me, who have followed my fortunes, 
and loſt great poſſeſſions in my ſervice: theſe perſons ſeek ſome 
kind of recompence for their loſſes, by obtaining certain young 
| 7 | women 
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women of great wealth in marriage; they urge me, with inceſſant 
importunity, to interpoſe-in their behalf; 1 a Wann word _— 
me, would enſure them ſucceſs.” | 


60 It is true, ſaid MENTOR, a 1 word from you would be 
ſufficient ; but that ſingle word would coſt you too dear. Would 
you deprive fathers and mothers, of the liberty and conſolation of 
chuſing their ſons-in-law, and, conſequently, their heirs? This, 
ſurely, would reduce them to the ſevereſt and moſt abject ſlavery, 
and make you anſwerable for all the domeſtic evils of your people. 
Marriage, at the beſt, is not the couch of unmingled delight; and. 
why ſhould you ſcatter new thorns among the down? If you have 
faithful ſervants to reward, diſtribute among them ſome unappro- 
priated lands; and give them, beſides, rank and honours ſuited 
to their merits and condition: if more ſtill is neceſſary, add, to 
theſe, pecuniary gratifications from your treaſury ; and make good. 
the deficiency, by retrenching your expence: but never think of 
paying your own debts, with the property of others; much leſs, 
with property transferred in violation of the moſt ſacred rights, by 
giving a daughter in marriage, without the conſent of her parents.” 


This difficulty being removed, Idomeneus immediately propoſed 
another. The Sibarites, ſaid he, complain, that certain diſtricts, 
which we have given, as uncultivated lands, among the ſtrangers. 
whom we have drawn to Salentum, belong to them. Muſt I ad- 

mit this claim? and ſhall I not encourage other nations, to make 
demands upon our territory, if I do?” 


« The Sibarites, ſaid MenToR, ſhould not be implicitly believed 
in their own cauſe; nor is it juſt, to believe you implicitly in 
your's.” © Upon whoſe teſtimony, will you then depend,” ſaid Ido- 
meneus? * Upon that of neither of the parties, replied Mex rox: 
ſome neighbouring nation, that cannot be ſuſpected of partiality 
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to either, muſt determine between you. The Sipontines are fuch 
2 nation; they have no intereſt that is incompatible with your's.” 
« But am I obliged, ſaid Idomeneus, to fubmit to an umpire ? 
Am I not a ſovereign prince? and is a ſovereign prince to leave 
the extent of his dominions, to the deciſion of foreigners ?” 


« Tf you reſolve to keep the lands in queſtion, anſwered MN roR, 
you muſt ſuppoſe that your claim to them is good: if the Sibarites 
inſiſt upon a reſtoration, they muſt, on their part, ſuppoſe their 
right to be inconteſtible. Your opinions being thus oppoſite, the 
difference myſt either be accommodated by an umpire mutually 
chofen, or decided by force of arms: there is no medium. If you 
ſhould enter a country, inhabited by people who had neither judge 
nor magiſtrate, and, among whom, every family aſſumed a right of 
determining differences with a neighbouring family, by violence ; 
would you not deplore their misfortune, and think, with horror, 
of the dreadful confuſion, which muſt ariſe from every man's 

being armed againft his fellow ? Can you, then, believe, that the 
Gods would look, with leſs horror, upon the earth, of which 
all the inhabitants may be confidered as one people, if every 
nation, which is but a more numerous family, ſhould aſſume 
the right of determining, by violence, all differences with a 
neighbouring nation? An individual, who poſſeſſes his field 
as an inheritance from his anceſtors, depends, wholly, upon the 
authority of the laws, and the judgment of the magiſtrate, for the 
{ceurity of his property ; and would be ſeverely puniſhed, as guilty 
of ſedition, if he ſhould endeavour to ſecure, by force, what was 
given him by right: do you, then, believe, that kings are at 
liberty to ſupport their pretenſions by violence, without having firſt 
tried what could be done by expedients, more conſonant to reaſon 
and humanity ? Is not juſtice yet more facred and inviolable, as 
an attribute of kings, when it has whole nations for its object; 


than 
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than as a private virtue in an individual, when it relates only to 
a plaughed field? Is he a villain and à robber, who ſeizes only a 
few acres; and is he juſt, is he a hero, who wreſts whole provinces 
from their paſlefſor ? If men are ſubject to prejudice, partiality, 
and error, with xeſpect to the wifling concerns of private property; 
is it probable, that they ſhould be leſs influenced by ſuch motives, 
in affairs of gate? Should we rely upon our own judgment, where 
it is moſt likely to be biaſſed by paſſion; and ſhould not error be 
moſt dreaded, where its conſequences will be moſt fatal? The 
miſtake of a prince with reſpect to his own pretenſions, is the cauſe 
of ravage, famine, and maſſacnes; of irreparable loſs to the pre- 
ſent generation; and of ſuch depravation of manners, as may 
extend calamity to the end of time. A king knows, that he is 

always ſurrounded by flatterers; ſhould he not, therefore, ſuppoſe, 
+ that, upon ſuch. occaſions, he will be fauezed? If he leaves his 
differences to arbitration, he ſhows himſelf candid, equitable, and 
diſpaſſionate; he ſtates the reaſons, upon which his claim is 
founded; the umpire is an amicable mediator, not a rigoraus 
judge; and though his determinations do not.compel implicit gbe- 
dience, yet the greateſt deference ſhould be paid to them: he does 
not pronounce ſentence like a judge, from whoſe authority there 
is no appeal; but he propoſes expedients; and, by his advice, the 
parties make mutual conceſſions, for the preſervation of peace. 

If war is, at laſt, inevitable, notwithſtanding the king's utmoſt 
endeavours to avoid it; he will, at leaſt, have ſecured the teſtimony 
of a good conſcience, the efteem of his neighbours, and the pro- 
tection of the Gods.” Idomeneus felt the force of this reaſoning ; 


and conſented, that the Sipontines ſhould mediate berween * 
and the Sibarites. 


The king, finding theſe expedients to prevent the departure of 
the two ſtrangers ineffectual, endeavoured to detain them by a 
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ſtronger tie. He had obſerved the attachment of TeLzMacnvs to 
Antiope; and he hoped, that, by ftrengthening this, he might 
accompliſh his purpoſe. When he gave an entertainment, there- 
fore, he frequently commanded his daughter to ſing: ſhe obeyed, 
from a ſenſe of duty ; but it was with ſuch regret and confuſion, 
as made it eaſy to perceive, how. much ſhe ſuffered by her obedi- 
ence. Idomeneus went ſo far, as to intimate his deſire, that the 
ſubje& of her ſong might be the victory which had been obtained 
over the Daunians and Adraſtus ; but ſhe could not be prevailed 
upon to ſing the praiſes of TELEMacnus: ſhe declined it with 
.modeſt reſpe&, and her father thought fit to acquieſce. There was 
ſomething in her voice, inexpreſſibly tender and ſweet ; T8LEMA- 
.cnvs felt all its power, and his emotion was too great to be con- 
cealed. Idomeneus remarked it with pleaſure ; but Tzx:zMacnvs 
appeared-not to perceive his deſtgn : ' he-could not quench the ſen- 
ſibility of paſſion, but reafon precluded its effects. He was, no 
longer, that TELEMacHvus, whom love, the tyrant of the mind, 
had once held captive in the ifland of Caryeso: while Antiope 


ſung, he was ſilent; and, as ſoon as the ſong was over, ws turned 
the converſation to ſome other ſubject. 


The king being again diſappointed, reſolved to give his daughter 
the pleaſure of a great hunting match. She declined the ſport, 
and entreated with tears to be left behind; but the commands of 
Idomeneus were peremptory, and ſhe was obliged to obey. She 
was mounted upon a fiery ſteed, which, like thoſe that Caſtor had 
trained to war, diſdained the ground, and was impatient of the rein; 
yet the governed him with ſuch eaſy negligence, that he ſeemed 
to move by the ſecret impulſe of her will. A train of virgins fol- 
lowed her with that ardour, which is the diſtinction and felicity of 
youth; and ſhe might have been taken for Diana with her nymphs. 
The king followed her inceſlantly with his eye; and, while he 


gazed 
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gazed upon his child, forgot the paſt misfortunes of his life: ſhe- 
fixed alſo the attention of TELEMAchus, who was more touched 


with her modeſty, than with the RO of her PRO or her dex 
terity in the field. 


The 1 gave chaſe to a wild boar, of an enormous ſize. He 
was more furious than that of Calydon ; the briſtles of his back * 
were as rigid as iron, and as ſharp and long as a dart; his eyes- 
ſeemed to ſparkle with. fire, and to be ſuffuſed with blood; his 
breath was heard at a remote diſtance, like the hoarſe murmurs of 
rebellious winds, when Eolus recalls them to his cave; that the 
_ tempeſt may ceaſe: his long ruſks were crooked like a fickle, nor 
could the trees of the foreſt ſtand before them. He gored all the 
dogs that had courage to approach him; and the boldeſt hunters. 
that perſued him, were afraid he ſhould be overtaken : yet Antiope, 
who, in the courſe,. was ſwifter than the wind, came up and. 
attacked him: ſhe threw a javelin at him, which wounded him in 
the ſhoulder ; the blood guſhed out in a torrent, and he turned 
upon his adverſary with new fury. The horſe of Antiope, how- 
ever bold and ſpirited, ſhuddered and drew back : the monſter then 
ruſhed againſt him; and the ſhock was like that of the ponderous 
engines, that overturn the bulwarks of the ſtrongeſt city: the 
horſe could not ſuſtain it, and fell. Antiope was now upon the 
ground ; in a ſituation, . that left her no power to avoid the tuſks of 
the furious animal, whom ſhe had provoked: but TerLEexacavs, 
whoſe attention had been engroſſed by her danger, was already 
diſmounted ; and, with a rapidity ſcarce leſs than that of lighten- 
ing, threw himſelf between her and the boar that was foaming to 
revenge his wound: the prince inſtantly plunged a hunting ſpear 
in his body; and the horrid monſter fell, agonized with fury, to 
the ground. 


TELEMACHUs; 
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TeLtvacavs cut off the head, which aſtoniſhed che . 
and was {till terrible when nearly viewed: he preſented it immedi- 
ately to Antiope, who bluſhed, and conſulted the eyes of Idomene- 
us, to know what ſhe ſhould do. Idomeneus, who had been terri- 
fied at her danger, and was now tranſported with j joy at her deliver- 
ance, made a ſign that ſhe ſhould accept the,preſent: ſhe took it, 
therefore, with an elegant acknowledgment; © I receive from you, 
with gratitude, ſaid ſhe, a more valuable gift; I am indebted to 
you for my life.” The moment ſhe had ſpoken, ſhe feared the had 
ſaid too much, and fixed her eyes upon the ground: TEAM cus, 
who perceived her confuſion, could only reply, © How happy i is 
the ſon of UL uss Es, to have preſerved a life ſo precious'! How 
much more happy, if he could unite it with his own!” Antiope 
made no anſwer, but mixed haſtily with her Foung companions, 
and immediately remounted her horſe. 


Idomeneus would immediately have promifed his Each hast 0d 
Trixuacnus; but he hoped, that, in a ſtate of uncertainty, his 
paſſion would ſtill increaſe, and that the hope» of enſuring his 
marriage, would prevent his departure from Salentum. Such were 
the principles upon which Idomeneus reaſoned; but the Gods de- 
ride and diſappoint the wiſdom of men: the very project, that 
was formed to detain TxxrMAcuhus, haſtened his departure. That 
tumult of love, and hope, and fear, which he now felt in his 
breaſt, made him juſtly diſtruſt his reſolution: Mewrox laboured, 
with double diligence, to revive his deſtre of returning to Ithaca; 
and the veſſel being now ready, he alſo preſſed Idomeneus to diſ- 


miſs them. Thus, the life of Terrxmacnovs being every moment 


regulated by the wiſdom of MN ron, with a view to the conſum- 
mation of his glory; he was ſuffered to remain no longer at any 
place, than was neceſſary to exerciſe his virtues, and add el | 
ence to knowledge. 
MENTOR, 
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Mrkron, as ſbon as TrTEMAchus arrived, had given orders that 
a veſſel ſhould be got ready. Idomeneus had ſeen the preparations 
with inexpreſſible regret; and, when he perceived that the gueſts, 
from whom he had derived advantages ſo numerous and import- 
ant, could be detained no longer, he gave himſelf up to melan- 

choly and deſpair: he ſhut himfclf up in the innermoſt receſſes of 
his palace; andendeavoured to ſooth his anguiſh, by venting it in 
ſighs and tears; he forgot that nature was to be ſuſtained with 
food, and no interval of tranquillity was beſtowed by fleep: his 
health gradually deelined, and the feeret anxiety of his heart con- 
ſumed him: he withered, like a ſtately tree which covers the earth 
with its ſhadow, but is gnawed by a worm at the root: the winds,. 
in their fury, may have attacked it in vain; the earth may have 
- nouriſhed it with delight; and it may have been ſpared, in reve- 
rence, by the axe: but if the latent miſchief is not diſcovered, it 
will fade; its leaves, which are its honours, will be ſcattered in 
the _— and the trunk and branches only, rifted and ſapleſs, will 


remain. Such, in ne Was Idomeneus, the victim of 
inconſolable griet. 


TELEMACnus was tenderly aſſected at his diſtreſs, but did not 
dare to ſpeak to him: he dreaded the day of departure, and was 
always buſied in finding pretences for delay; but he was, at length, 
delivered from this ſtate of embarraſſment and ſuſpenſe, by Mzx- 
Tor: I am glad, faid he, to ſee this alteration in your temper. 
you were, by nature, obdurate and haughty, ſenſihle only to your 
own convenience and intereſts; but you are now ſoftened into 
humanity, and your own misfortunes have taught you to compaſ- 
ſiomate the ſufferings of others. Without this ſympathy, there can 
be neither goodneſs, nor virtue, nor ability to govern; but it muſt 
not be carried to exceſs, nor ſuffered to degenerate into feminine 
ſoftneſs. 1 would myſelf ſolicit eee to diſmiſs you, and 
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ſpare you the embarraſſment of ſo painful a converſation ; but 1 
am unwilling that a falſe ſhame, and unmanly timidity, ſhould 
predominate in your breaſt. You muſt learn to blend fortitude and 
courage, with the tenderneſs and ſenſibility of friendſhip; you 
ſhould preſerve an habitual fear of giving unneceſſary pain; when 
you are compelled to grieve any man, you ſhould participate his 
ſorrow ; and make the blow fall lightly, which you cannot avert.” 
© That an inevitable ſtroke may be thus lightened, ſaid TRLEMAcCUs, 
is the reaſon, why I wiſh that Idomeneus ſhould be acquainted 
with our departure, rather by you, than by myſelf,” & 
3 | . a” 

« My dear TEeLEMAcnvs, ſaid Mx rox, you miſtake your mo- 
tive. You are like all other children of royalty, whoſe paſ- 
ſions have been flattered, and whoſe wiſhes prevented in. their 
earlieſt youth: they expect, that every thing ſhould be ma- 
naged, ſo as to coincide with their deſires, and that the laws 
of nature ſhould be ſubſervient to their will; yet they have 
not reſolution to oppoſe any man to his face. They avoid an 
oppolition, not in tenderneſs to others; not from a principle of 
benevolence, that fears to give pain ; but from a regard to their 
own convenience and gratification: they cannot bear to be ſur- 
rounded with mournful or diſcontented countenances; and are 
touched with the miſeries of men, only as objects diſagreeable to 
their eye: they will not hear of misfortune, becauſe it is a diſguſt- 
ful ſubject; and leſt their fancy ſhould be offended, they muſt be 
told that all is proſperity and happineſs: they are ſurrounded with 
delights, and will neither ſee nor hear any thing, that may inter- 
rupt their joy. If miſconduct is to be reproved, or error detected, 
importunity repreſſed, falſe claims oppoſed, or factious turbulence 
controuled; they will always depute another for the purpoſe, 
rather than declare their own will with that gentle firmneſs, which 
enforces obedience, without kindling reſentment, They will 


tamely 
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tamely ſuffer the moſt unreaſonable favours to be extorted, and 
the moſt important affairs to miſcarry, rather than determine, foz 
| themſelves, againſt the opinion of thoſe who are continually about 
them. This weakneſs is eaſily diſcovered, and every one improves . 
it to his advantage: every requeſt becomes, in effect, a demand; 
it is urged with the moſt pertinacious and troubleſome importunity ; 
and is granted, that importunity may be troubleſome no more. 
The firſt attempt upon the prince, is by flattery ; by this, deſigning 
paraſites recommend themſelves to favour ; but they are no ſooner 
txuſted to ſerve, than they aſpire to govern: they rule their lord, 
by the very power they have derived from him; their bridle is in 
his mouth, and their yoke upon his ſhoulders: he groans under 
it, and ſometimes he makes an effort to throw it off; this effort is 
ſoon remitted, and he bears the yoke to his grave; he dreads the 
appearance of being governed, yet tamely ſuffers the. reality: to 

be governed, is, indeed, neceſſary to ſuch princes; for they reſemble 
the feeble branches of a vine, which, not being able to ſupport 
themſelves, always creep round the trunk of ſome neighbouring 
tree. I muſt not ſuffer you, O TeLeMacars ! to fall into this ſtate 
of imbecility, which cannot fail to render you wholly unfit for 
command. Though you dare not ſpeak t Idomeneus, leſt you 
ſhould wound your ſenſibility ; you will yet have no ſenſe of his 
affliction, when the gates of Salentum are behind you: you are 
even now leſs melted by his grief, than embarraſled by his pre- 
ſence. Go, then, and ſpeak to him for yourſelf ; learn, upon this 
occaſion, to unite the tender and the firm ; let him ſee that you 
leave him with regret, but that you are determined to leave him.“ 


TerLEMACHUS did not dare to oppoſe Mx rox, nor yet to ſeek 
Idomeneus ; he was aſhamed of his timidity, and yet unable to 
ſurmount it; he heſitated, he went forward a few ſteps, and then 
returned to MENTOR, with ſome new pretence for delay. He 

K k k was 
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was about to ſpeak ; but the very look of MenTo deprived him 
of the power, and ſilently confuted all that he would have ſaid. 
&« Is this, then, ſaid MenTos, with a ſmile of diſdain, the conqueror 
of the Daunians, the deliverer of Heſperia ? Is this the ſon of the 
wiſe Ur.yssts, who is to ſucceed him as the oracle of Greece? and 
does he not dare to tell Idomeneus, that he can no longer delay 
his return to his country, where he hopes once more to embrace 
his father? O wretched Ithaca! how great will be thy misfortune, 
if thou art one day to be governed by a prince, who is himſelf a 
ſlave to an unworthy ſhame; and who, to gratify his weakneſs in 
the lighteſt trifle, will ſacrifice the moſt important intereſt. Re- 
mark, now, the difference between the ſedate fortitude of the cloſet, 
and the tumultuous courage of the field; you feared not the arms 
of Adraſtus, yet are intimidated by the grief of Idomeneus: this 
inequality often brings diſhonour upon thoſe princes, who have 
been diſtinguiſhed by/ the nobleſt atchievements ; after they have 
appeared heroes in battle, they have been found leſs than men in 
common occurrences, in which others have been conſiſtent and 
ſteady.” | 


TELEMAcnvs, feeling the force of theſe truths, and ſtung with 
the reproach they contained, turned abruptly away, and debated 
no longer even with himſelf, But when he approached the place, 
where Idomeneus was ſitting pale and languiſhing, his eyes fixed 
upon the ground, and his heart overwhelmed with ſorrow, they 
became, in a moment, afraid of each other : «they did not dare to 

interchange a look ; and their thoughts were mutually known, 
without language; each dreaded, that the other ſhould break 
ſilence ; and, 'in this painful ſuſpenſe, both burſt into tears. At 
length Idomeneus, preſſed by exceſs of anguiſh, cried out, Why 
ſhould we ſeek virtue, ſince thoſe who find her are thus wretched ! 
I am made ſenſible of my weakneſs, and then abandoned to its 
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effects. Be it ſo; and let the paſt calamities of my life return. I 


will hear no more of good government; I know not the art, and am 


weary of the labour. But as for you, TrIrMuachus, whither would 


you go? To ſeek your father is in vain, for among the living he 


is not to be found: Ithaca is in poſſeſſion of your enemies, who 
will deftroy you if you return ; and one of whom is now certainly 
the huſband of your mother. Be content, therefore, to continue at 
Salentum ; my daughter ſhall be your wife, and my kingdom 
your inheritance. Your power here, even while I live, ſhall be 
abſolute ; and my confidence in you without limits. If theſe ad- 
vantages are unworthy of your acceptance, at leaſt leave me Mes- 
Tor; MEnTor is my laſt reſource. Speak; anſwer me; let not 
your heart be ſteeled againſt me, nor deny your pity to the moſt 
unfortunate of men! Alas, you are till ſilent; the Gods are {till 
inexorable: I feel, more ſenſibly, their reſentment at Salentum, 


than at Crete; and the loſs of TeLEMacuvs wounds me deeper, than 


the death of my fon!” 


4 


TeLEMACHUS replied, in a timid and a faltering tone, My de- 
parture from Salentum, is not choice, but fate. I am commanded 
to Ithaca by the Gods; their wifdom is communicated to Mex ron, 
and MexToR has urged my departure in their name. What then 
can I do? Should I renounce my father, my mother, and my 
country that ſhould be yet dearer than both? As I am born to 
royalty, a life of eaſe and pleaſure muſt not be my portion, nor 


muſt inclination be my guide. With your kingdom, I ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs more wealth and power than my father's can beſtow : bur 1 


ought to prefer what the Gods have decreed me, to what your 
bounty has offered in its ſtead. If Antiope was my wife, I ſhould 
think myſelf too happy to deſire your kingdom; but that I, may 
deſerve Antiope, I mult go whither I am called by duty, and the 
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muſt be demanded for me by my father. Did you not promiſe to 
ſend me back to Ithaca; and was it not, under this promiſe, that 
I marched againſt your enemy Adraſtus, with the army of the 
allies? . And is it not now time; that I ſhould attend to my own 
intereſt, and endeavour to redreſs the misfortunes of my family? 
The Gods, who have given me to MexTos, have alſo given MexTor 
to the ſon of UL yssts, that, guided by his wiſdom, he might fulfil 
their purpoſe: would you, therefore, have me loſe MenTor, when 
all, but MexTos, is loſt already? I have now no certain portion, 
retreat, or parent, or country. One man, diſtinguiſhed for virtue 
and for wiſdom, is all that remains; and this, indeed, is the moſt 
valuable donation of Jove: judge, then, if I can renounce the 
bounty, and conſent to be totally deſtitute and forlorn. I would 
ccaſc to be, rather than be thus: life itſelf 1s of leſs value, than a 

friend; take my life, therefore, but leave me Mex rox!“ 


While TzlEMAcnus was ſpeaking, his voice became ſtronger, and 
his timidity vaniſhed. Idomeneus could not acquieſce, though he 
knew not what to reply ; and being unable to ſpeak, he endea- 
vourcd to excite pity by looks and geſtures of diſtrefs. 


At this moment he perceived MtxTor, who addreſſed him in a 
ſolemn tone, but without ſeverity: © Do not give way, ſaid he, 
to unreaſonable ſorrow. We leave you ; but we leave you to that 
wiſdom, which preſides in the councils of the Gods. Remember, 
with gratitude, that we were ſent, by the direction of that wiſdom, 
to correct your errors, and preſerve your ſtate. We have reſtored 
Philocles, and he will ſerve you with fidelity: reverence for the 
Gods, delight in virtue, love for the people, and compaſſion far 
the wretched, will be always predominant in his boſom. Liſten to 
his advice, and employ him without N or diſtruſt. The moſt 


important 


[ELSE ſervice he can reader you, is to tell you your faults 
without diſguiſe or palliation ; require this ſervice of him, there; 
fore, in the firſt place. A good king is diſtinguiſhed by the nobleſt 
fortitude z he fears not the monitor in the friend, nor ſhrinks from 
the ſight of his own failings: if you are endowed with this forti- 
tude, you have nothing to fear from our abſence ; the felicity of 
your life is ſecure: but if flattery, which ſteals its winding way 
like a ſerpent, ſhould once more get acceſs to your heart, and ren- 
der you ſuſpicious of diſintereſted counſel, you are undone. Pine 
no longer, in voluntary ſubjection to ſorrow ; but follow virtue, 
with the utmoſt effort of your mind. I have inſtructed Philocles, 
to lighten your cares, and deſerve your confidence ; and I will be 
anſwerable for his integrity. The Gods have given him to you, as 
they have given me to TzxLEMacius: the deſtiny which they have 
alloted us, we ſhould fulfil boldly ; for, to regret it, is vain. If my 
aſſiſtance ſhould be neceſſary, after I have reſtored TELEMAcbs to 
his father and his country, I will return; and what could give me 
more ſenſible delight? I ſeek, for myſelf, neither wealth nor 
power; and I with only to aſſiſt others, in the ſearch of juſtice and 
virtue. To you, I have a particular attachment; for the generous 
confidence of your en p can never be forgotten.“ 


While MenTor was ſpeaking, . became conſcious to a 
ſudden and pleaſing change. He felt his paſſions ſubſide into peace, 
as the waves ſink to reſt, and the tempeſt is huſhed to ſilence, when 
the father of the deep lifts his trident againſt them. Nothing 
now remained, but a kind of tender regret; ſomething, that was 
rather a ſoft and ſoothing melancholy, than grief; and courage, 
hope, virtue, and conſidence in the Gods, began once more to 
kindle in * boſom. | 

* Well 
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Well then, my dear MsxTos, ſaid he, I muſt lofe all, and be 
content; let me, however, be till preſent to your mind. When 
you ſhall have arrived in Ithaca, where the reward of wiſdom ſhalt | 
f1l all your wiſhes, remember, that Salentum is your own work; 
and that Idomeneus, inconſolable for your loſs, has no hope but 
in your return. Farewel, O ſon of ULysses! my ports ſhall detain 
you no more: the Gods reclaim the treafure which they lent, and 
it is my duty to comply. Farewel, MexTo, the greateſt and wiſeſt 
of men! if ſuch excellence as thine, is within the limits of our 
nature; and thou art not a Divinity, that haſt aſſumed the form, to 
call ſtrength from weakneſs, and from ſimplicity wiſdom. Be 
ſtill the guide and the guardian of TeLEMacuus, who is more for- 
tunate to be thy charge, than to be the conqueror of Adraſtus. I 
diſmiſs you both: I will reſtrain my, words; my ſighs are involun- 
tary, and may, therefore, be forgiven. Go, live together, and 
together be happy! I have nothing left, but the remembrance 
that I once ſhared your felicity: the golden moments are paſt, 
and I knew not their value; they fled in haſte, alas! and they will 

never return! I have poſſeſſed you; but the] joy is vaniſhed! I 
now ſee you, but I ſhall ſee you no more!“ 


MexTor took this opportunity to withdraw: he embraced Phi- 
locles, who burſt into tears, and was unable to ſpeak. TrrRNMa- 
cxus would have taken hold of MexTor's hand, that he might 
have quitted that of Idomeneus.;. but Idomeneus, placing himſelf 
between them, went towards the: port: he gazed upon them, by 
turns; he ſighed; and he frequently began to ſpcak; but his voice 
faltered, and he left the ſentence unfiniſhed. 


And now they heard, in a confuſed murmur, the voices of the 
mariners that crouded the ſhore; the cordage was ſtretched, the 
| | fails 
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ſails were made ready, and a favourable gale ſprung up. Terr a- 
chus and MENTOR, with tears in their eyes, took leave of the 
king, who held them long in his arms, and followed them with 
his eyes as far as they could be ſeen, 


| The END of the TWENTY-THIRD BOOK, 
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HE ſails now ſwell with the breeze, and the ſhore ſeems to 
retreat: the pilot perceived, at a diſtance, the promontory of 
Leucate, which conceals its ſummit in hoary miſts, that are blown 
round it by the freezing whirlwind ; and the Acroceraunian moun- 
tains, which ſtill lift their preſumptuous brow to Heaven, though 
blaſted ſo often by the bolts of Jove. | | 


« I believe, ſaid TELEMAcHvus to MEnTor during the voyage, 
that I now perfectly underſtand the maxims of government that 
you have given me. They appeared, at firſt, like the confuſed 
images of a dream; but, by degrees, they became clear and diſtinct: 
ſo all objects appear obſcure and cloudy, at the firſt dawn of the 
morning; but, at length, they rife gradually, like a new creation 
out of chaos, as the light, increaſing by inſenſible degrees, diſſi- 
pates the miſt that ſurrounds them, defines their true figure, and 
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tinges them with their proper hue. I am perſuaded, that the great 
ſecret of government is, to diſtinguiſh the different characters of 
men, to ſelect them for different purpoſes, and allot each to the 
employment which is moſt ſuited to his talents; but I am ſtill to 
learn, ** characters are thus to be diſtinguithed.” 


„ Mankind, replied Mx rok, to be known, muſt be ſtudied; 
and, to be ſtudied, they muſt frequently be ſeen and talked to. 
Kings ought to converſe with their ſubjects, hear their ſentiments, 
and conſult them: they ſhould alſo truſt them with ſome ſmall 
employment, and take an account how they diſcharge it, in order 
to judge whether they are capable of more important ſervice. By 
what means, my dear TELEMAcHvs, did you acquire your know- 
ledge in horſes? was it not, by ſeeing them frequently, and con- 
verſing, with perſons of experience, concerning their excellencies 
and defects? In the ſame manner, converſe with the wiſe and 
good, who are grown old in the ſtudy of human nature, concern- 
ing the defects and excellencies of men : you will, thus inſenſibly, 
acquire a nice diſcernment of character, and know what may be 
expected from every man that falls under your obſervation. How 
have you been taught to diſtinguiſh the poet from the mere writer 
of verſes, but by frequent reading, and converſation with perſons 
who have a good taſte for poctry ? and how have you acquired 
judgment in muſic, but by the fame application to the ſubject? 
How is it poſlible, that men ſhould be well governed, if they are 
not known? and how can the knowledge of men be acquired, but 
by living among them? Bur ſeeing them in public, where they 
talk of indifferent ſubjects, and ſay nothing even of them that has 
not been premeditated, is by no means living among them: they 
muſt be ſeen in private; their latent ſentiments muſt be traced to 
the ſecret receſſes of the heart; they muſt be viewed in every 
_ all their depths and ſhallows mult be tried, and their prin- 
LI! . 
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ciples of action aſcertained. But, to form a right judgment of 
mankind, it is principally neceſſary, to know what they ought to 
be: a clear and definite idea of real merit, is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, to diſtinguiſh thoſe who have it, from thoſe who have it 
not. Men are continually talking of virtue and merit ; but there 
a few, who know, preciſely, what is meant by either: they are 
ſplendid terms, indeed; but, with reſpect to the greateſt part of 
thoſe who take a pride in perpetually repeating them, of uncertain 
ſignification. Juſtice, reaſon, and virtue, muſt be reſolved into 
ſome certain principles, before it can be determined who are juſt, | 
reaſonable, and virtuous: the maxims of a wiſe and good admi- 
niſtration muſt be known, before thoſe, who adopt them, can be 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe, who ſubſtitute falſe refinement and po- 
litical cunning in their ſtead. To take the dimenſions of different 
bodies, we muſt have a ſtandard meaſure; to judge of qualitics 
and characters, we mult have ſome fixed and invariable principles, 
to which they may be referred. We muſt know, preciſely, what is 
the great purpoſe of human life; and to what end, the government 
of mankind ſhould be directed : the ſole end of all government, is 
to render mankind virtuous and happy; and with this great end, the 
notion, that a prince is inveſted with the regal power and authority 
for his own ſake, is wholly incompatible. This notion can only 
gratify the pride of a tyrant: a good king lives but for his people; 
and ſacrifices his own eaſe and pleaſure, to their advantage. He, 
whoſe eye is not invariably fixed upon this great end, the public 
good, if in any inſtance he attains it, will attain it by chance; he 
will float in the ſtream of time, like a ſhip in the ocean, without 
a pilot, the ſtars unmarked, and the ſhores unknown: in ſuch a 
ſituation, is it poſſible to avoid ſhipwreck ? 


It frequently happens, that princes, not knowing in what 
virtue conſiſts, know not what they ought to ſeek in mankind . 
| they 
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they miſtake virtue for auſterity ; it offends them, by appearing to 
want complacency, and to affect independence; and, touched at 
once with fear and diſguſt, they turn from it to flattery. From 
this moment, ſincerity and virtue are to be found no more; the 
prince is ſeduced by a phantom of falſe glory, which renders him 
unworthy of the true : he perſuades himſelf, that there 1s no ſuch 
thing as virtue upon the earth; for though the good can diſtin- 
guiſh the wicked, the wicked cannot diſtinguiſh the good; and, 
what they cannot diſtinguiſh, they ſuppoſe not to exiſt : they know 
enough, to render them ſuſpicious; but not knowing more, they 
ſuſpect all alike ; they retire from the public eye, and immure 
themſelves in the palace; they impute the moſt caſual trifles to 
craft and deſign ; they are a terror to mankind, and mankind is a 
terror to them: they love darkneſs ; and diſguiſe their characters, 
which, however, are perfectly known; the malignant curioſity of 
their ſubjects penetrates every veil, and inveſtigates every ſecret: 
but he, that is thus known by all, knows no body; the ſelf-inte- 
reſted wretches that ſurround him, rejoice to perceive, that he is 
inacceſlible ; and a prince, that is inacceſlible to men, is inacceſlible 
to truth: thoſe, who avail themſelves of his blindneſs, are buſy to 
calumniate or to baniſh all, who would open his eyes ; he lives in a 
kind of ſavage and unſociable magnificence, always the dupe of 
that impoſition, which he at once dreads and deſerves. He, that 
converſes only with a ſmall number, almoſt neceſſarily adopts 
their paſſions and their prejudices ; and, from paſlions and preju- 
dices, the beſt are not free: he muſt alſo receive his knowledge by 
report ; and, therefore, lie at the mercy of tale-bearers, a deſpicable 
and deteſtable race, who are nouriſhed by the poiſon that deſtroys 
others; who make what is little great, and what is blameleſs 
criminal ; who, rather than not impute evil, invent it; and who, 
to anſwer their own purpoſes, play upon the cauſeleſs ſuſpicion 

and unworthy curioſity of a weak and jealous prince. 
| II | « Let 
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Let the great object of your knowledge, therefore, O my dear 
Trlxuacuvs! be man. Examine him; hear one man's opinion of 
another; try them by degrees; truſt implicitly to none; and profit 
of your experience, when you ſhall have been deceived in your 
judgment, which ſometimes will certainly happen; wicked men 
diſguiſe themſelves with too much art, to be always detected: form 
your opinion of others, therefore, with caution; and do not haſtily 
determine, cither that they are bad or good ; for, in either caſe, a 
miſtake may be dangerous: and thus, even from error, you will 
derive wiſdom. When you find a man of virtue and abilities, do not 
uſe him only, but truſt him; for ſuch men love that others ſhould. 
appear ſenſible of their merit, and ſet a much higher value upon 
confidence and eſteem, than pecuniary rewards, But do not endan- 
ger their virtue, by truſting them with abſolute power ; for many 
men, who have ſtood againſt common temptations, have fallen, 
when unlimited authority, and boundleſs wealth, have brought 
their virtue to a ſeverer teſt. The prince, who ſhall be fo far 
favoured of the Gods, as to find two or three, whoſe wiſdom and 
virtue render them worthy of his friendſhip ; will, by their means, 
find others of the ſame character, to fill the inferiour departments. 
of ſtate: and thus, by the few that he can truſt, he will acquire 
the knowledge of others, whom his own eye could never reach.” 


« But I have often heard, ſaid TeLemacnvs, that men of ability 
ſhould be employed, even though virtue be wanting.” The ſer- 
vice of ſuch men, replicd MexTos, is ſometimes neceſſary. When 
a nation is in a ſtate of tumult and diſorder, authority is often found 
in the hands of wicked and deſigning men, who are poſſeſſed of 
important employments, from which they cannot immediately be 
removed; and have acquired the confidence of perſons in power, 
who mult not abruptly be oppoſed ; nor muſt they be abruptly op- 
poſed themſelves, leſt they ſhould throw all things into irreme- 
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diable confuſion: they muſt be employed for a time; but care 
muſt conſtantly be taken, to leſſen their importance by degrees; 
arid, even while they are employed, they muſt not be truſted. He 
that truſts them with a ſecret, inveſts them with power which they 
will certainly abuſe, and of which, from that moment, he will be 
the ſlave: by his ſecret, as with a chain, he will be led about at 
pleaſure ; and, however he may regret his bondage, he will find 
it impoſſible to be free. Let them negociate ſuperficial affairs, and 
be treated with attention and Kindneſs ; let them be attached to 
their duty, even by their paſſions, for by their paſſions only, they 
can be held; but let them never be admitted to ſecret and import- 
ant deliberations. Some ſpring ſhould be always ready, to put them 
in motion, when it is fit they ſhould act; but a king ſhould never 
truſt them with the key, either of his boſom, or his ſtate. When 
the public commotion ſubſides, and government is regularly admi- 
niſtered by men of approved integrity and wiſdom, the wicked, 
whoſe ſervices were forced upon their prince for a time, will in- 
ſenſibly become unneceſſary and inſignificant: but, even then, they 
ſhould be well treated; for, to be ungrateful, even to the wicked, 
is to be like them: but in all kindneſs ſhewed to ſuch characters, 
there ſhould be a view to their amendment; ſome of their faults 
ſhould be overlooked, as incident to human infirmity : but the 
king's authority ſhould be gradually reſumed, and thoſe miſchiefs 
prevented, which they would openly perpetrate, if not reſtrained. 
It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that, after all, the neceſſity of uſing 
wicked men as inſtruments of doing good, is a misfortune; and 
though it is ſometimes inevitable, it ſhould be remedied as ſoon. 
as poſſible. A wiſe prince, who has no with, but to eſtabliſh order, 
and diſtribute juſtice, will ſoon find honeſt men, of ſufficient ability 
to effect his purpoſes; and be able to ſhake off the fraudulent 
and crafty, whoſe characters diſgrace the belt ſervice they can 
But. 
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« But-it is not enough for a king, to find good ſubjects; he muſt 
make them.” „That, ſyid TeLemacnus, muſt ſurely be an ardu- 
ous taſk.” Not at all, replied MENTOR: the very ſearch after 
virtue and abilities, will produce them; for rewards, well beſtowed, 
will excite univerſal emulation. How many languiſh in idleneſs 
and obſcurity, who would become diſtinguiſhed, if the hope of 
fortune was to excite them to labour? and how many deſpairing 
to riſe by virtue, endeavour to ſurmount the diſtreſſes of poverty 
by vice? If you diſtinguiſh genius and virtue by rewards and 
honours, your ſubjects will excel in both characters, by a voluntary 
and vigorous effort of their own: and how much farther may 
you carry that excellence, by gradually bringing forward the merit 
that is thus produced, and advancing thoſe that appear capable 
of public and important ſervice, from the loweſt to the higheſt 
_ employments? You will exerciſe their various talents; and bring 
the extent of their underſtanding, and the ſincerity of their virtue, 
to the teſt, Thoſe, who fill the great offices of ſtate, will then 
have been brought up, under your own eye, in lower ſtations; 
you will have followed them, through life, ſtep by ſtep; and you 
will judge of them, not from their profeſſions, nor from a ſingle 
act, but the whole tenour of their conduct.“ 


While MexTor and TeLEMAcnus were engaged in this conver- 
ſation, they perceived a Phzacian veſſel, which had put into a little 
iſland wholly deſolate, and ſurrounded by craggy precipices of an 
enormous height. It was, at this time, a dead calm, ſo that the 
zcphyrs themſelves ſeemed to hold their breath: the whole fur- 
face of the fea was bright and ſmooth, as a mirrour ; the fails, 
_ which clung to the maſt, could no longer impel the veſſel in its 
courle ; and the rowers, exhauſted with labour, endeavoured to 
ſupply the deficiency of the gale in vain. It became, therefore, 
abſolutely neceſſary to go on ſhore at this place, which was rather 


a rock 
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x rock of the ſea, than an habitation for men; and, at another 
time, it could not have been approached without the utmoſt dan- 
ger. The Phæacians, who were waiting for a. wind, were not leſs 
_ impatient of delay than the mariners of Salentum, who had the 
conduct of TELEMAacHus and MEnToR. As ſoon as TEeLEMAcnus 
was on ſhore, he advanced over the crags, towards ſome of theſe 
people, who had landed before him ; and enquired of the firſt man 
he met, whether he had ſeen Ur vssrs, the king of Ithaca, at the 
palace of Alcinoiis.. 


It happened, that the perſon, to whom he addreſſed himſelf, was 
not a Phæacian; but was a ſtranger, whoſe country was unknown: 
he was of a majeſtic deportment, but appeared ſorrowful and dejected. 
When he was accoſted, he was loſt in thought, and ſeemed not to 
hear the queſtion that was aſked him; but ſoon recollecting himſelf, 
he replied, © You ſuppoſe that Ur yssts has been ſeen in the ifland 
of the Phæacians, and you are not miſtaken ; he was received at the 
palace of Alcinoiis, as at a place where the Gods are reverenced, 
and the duties of hoſpitality fulfilled :_ but he, ſoon after, left that 
country, where you will now ſeck him in vain. He ſet out, that 
he might once more ſalute. his houſehold Gods in Ithaca, if the 
Ou . ſhall forget their anger, and vouchſafe the * | 


ing.“ 


The ſtranger pronounced theſe N in a mournful voice, and 
immediately ruthed into a wild thicket upon the top of a rock ;. 
where, fixing his eyes upon the ſea, he ſeemed deſirous of ſolitude, 
and impatient to depart. TELEMACHus remarked him with great 
attention; and the more he gazed, the greater were his emotion 
and aſtoniſhment. ©* The anſwer of this ſtranger, faid he to Mr x- 
TOR, is that of a man {fo abtorbed in affliction, as ſcarce to take 
cognizance of external objects. The unfortunate have my pity, 


for 
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for I am myſelf unfortunate; and, for this man, I am particularly 
intereſted, without knowing why: he has not treated me with 
courteſy, he ſcemed to pay no attention to what I ſaid, and he 


ſcarce vouchſar̃ed me an anſwer; yet I cannot but with, that his 
misfortunes were at an end.” a 


« See then, ſaid Mrxrox with a ſmile, what advantage is derived 
from the calamities of life; they humble the pride of greatneſs, 
and ſoften inſenſibility to compaſſion. Princes, who have been 
fatally flattered with perpetual proſperity, imagine themſelves to 
be Gods; if they have an idle with to be gratified, they expect 
mountains to ſink, and ſeas to vaniſh; they hold mankind as no- 
thing, and would have all nature the mere inſtrument of their will: 
when they hear of misfortune, they ſcarce underſtand the term; 
with reſpect to them, misfortune is a dream; and they know not 
the dilference between good and evil. Affliction only, can teach 
them pity; and give them, for the adamant in their boſom, the 
heart of a man: when they are afflicted, they become ſenſible 
that they participate a common nature with others, to whom they 
ſhould adminiſter the comfort of which they feel the want. If a 
ftranger has thus forcibly excited your pity, becauſe, like you, he is a 
wanderer upon the coaſt; how much more compaſſion ſhould you 
feel for the people of Ithaca, if, hereafter, you ſhould fee them ſuf- 
fer! Yet the people of Ithaca, whom the Gods will confide to your 
care, as a flock is confided to a ſhepherd, may, perhaps, become 
wretched by your ambition, your prodigality, or imprudence; for 
nations are never wretched but by the fault of kings, who, like 
their guardian Gods, ſhould watch over them for good.” 


To this diſcourſe of MENTOR, Teltmacnuvs liſtened with grief 
and trouble ; and, at length, with ſome emotion, replied, © If theſe 
things are true, royalty is, of all conditions, the moſt wretched. 

6 | | A king 
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A kin is the ſlave of thoſe, whom he appears to command; his 
people are not ſubordinate to him, but he is ſubordinate. to his 
people ; all his powers and faculties are referred to them, as their 
object; he is the ſervant, not of the community only, but of every 
individual ; he muſt ſupply all their wants, accommodate himſelf 
to all their weakneſſes, correct their vices, teach them wiſdom, 
and endow them with happineſs. The authority with which he 
appears to be inveſted, is not his own; he 1s not at liberty to exert 
it, either for his glory, or his pleaſure : it is, indeed, the authority. 
of the laws, to which he muſt himſelf be obedient, as an example. 
to others ; the laws muſt reign, and of their ſovereignty he muſt 
be the defence; for them he muſt paſs the night in vigils, and 
the day in labour: he is leſs at liberty and at reſt, than any other 
in his dominions ; for his own freedom and repoſe, are ſacrificed - 
to the freedom and happineſs of the public.” 


It is true, replied MenTor, that a king is inveſted with the 
character, only that he may be, to his people, what a ſhepherd is 
to his flock, or a father to his family: but can you imagine, my 
dear TeLEMacuvs, that a king, who is continually employed to 
make multitudes happy, can himſelf be wretched ? He corrects 
the wicked by puniſhment, he encourages the good by rewards, he 
forms the world to virtue, a viſible Divinity, the vicegerent of 
Heaven! Is it not ſufficient glory, to ſecure the laws from viola- 
tion? to affe&t being above their authority, is not to acquire 
glory, but to become the object of deteſtation and contempt. A 
king, if he is wicked, muſt indeed be miſerable; for his paſſions, 
and his vanity, will keep him in perpetual tumult and ſolicitude; 
but, if he is good, he will enjoy the pureſt and moſt ſublime of all 
pleaſures, in promoting the cauſe of virtue, and av, an 
eternal recompence from he Gods.“ . 


M m m  TELEMAcuvg, 
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TEeLEMACHUs, Whoſe mind was in great uneaſineſs and agitation,. 
ſeemed, at this time, never to have comprehended theſe principles, 
though they had long been familiar io his mind, and he had often 
taught them to others: a ſplenetic humour, the frequent concomi- 
tant of ſecret infelicity, diſpoſed hum, contrary to his own ſenti- 
ments, to reject the truths which MENTOR had explained, with 
ſubtile cavils and pertinacious contradiction. Among other objec- 
tions, he urged the ingratitude of mankind: *©* What, ſays he, 
 thall life be devoted, to obtain the love of thoſe, who will, per- 

| haps, hate you for the attempt; and to confer benefits upon 

wretches, who may probably uſe them to your deſtruction! “?“ 


* Ingratitude, replied MENTOR with great calmneſs, muſt be 
expected from mankind: but, though mankind are ungrateful, 
we ſhould not be weary of doing good ; we ſhould ſerve them, 
leſs for their own ſakes, than in obedience to the Gods, who com- 
mand it. The good that we do, is never loſt ; if men forget it, it 
is remembered and rewarded by the Gods. Beſides, if the multi- 
tude are ungrateful, there will always be virtuous men, by whom 
virtue will be regarded with reverence and love; and even the 
multitude, however inconſtant and capricious, will, ſooner - or 
later, be juſt to merit. But, if you would prevent the ingratitude 
of mankind, do not load them with ſuch benefits, as, in the com- 
mon eſtimation, are of moſt value ; do not endeavour to make them 
powerful and rich; do not make them the dread, or the envy of 
others, cither by their proweſs, or their pleaſures. This glory, 
this abundance, theſe delights, will corrupt them; they will be- 
come more wicked, and, conſequently, more ungrateful. Inſtead, 
therefore, of offering them a fatal gift, a delicious poiſon, endea- 
vour to improve their morals, to inſpire them with juſtice, ſincerity, 
the fear of the Gods, humanity, fidelity, moderation, and diſin- 
tereſtedneſs: by implanting goodneſs, you will eradicate ingrati- 


tude : 
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tade: when you give virtue, you give a permanent and ſubſtantial 
good; and virtue will always attach thoſe, who receive it, to the 
giver. Thus, by communicating real benefits, you will receive 
real benefit in return; and the very nature of your gift, will make 
ingratitude impoſſible. Is it ſtrange, that men ſhould be ungrate - 
ful to princes, who have trained them to nothing, but injuſtice 
and ambition; and raught them only to be jealous, arrogant, per- 
fidious and cruel! A prince muſt expect, that his people will act 
towards him, as he has taught them to act towards others. If he 
labours to render them good, both by his example and authority, 
he will reap the fruit of his labour from their virtue; or, at leaſt, 
in his own, and in the favour of the Gods, he will find abundant | 
conſolation for his diſappointment.” 


1 As ſoon as Mxxronx had done ſpeaking, TrLITMAcH¹HVUS advanced 

haſtily towards the Phæacians, whoſe veſſel lay at anchor near the 
ſhore. He found among them an old man, of whom he enquired 
whence they came, whither they were going, and if he had not 
feen ULYs$SEs. © We are come, ſaid the old man, from our own 
iſland Corcyra, and we are going for merchandize to Epirus; 
ULYSSES, as you have been told already, has been in our enn. 
and has now left it.” | 


« But who, ſaid TeLEMacnvs, i he, that, while he waits for the 
departure of your veſſel, ſeems to be abſorbed in the contemplation 
of his own misfortunes, and retires from ſociety to the moſt ſoli- 
tary parts of the iſland?” © He, ſaid the old man, is a ſtranger, 
of whom we have no knowledge. It is ſaid, that his name is Cleo- 
menes ; that he is a native of Phrygia; and that, before his birth, 
it was declared, by an oracle, to his mother, that, if he quitted 
his country, he ſhould be a king; but that, if he continued in 
it, the Gods would denounce their anger againſt the Phrygians 


* 
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He was, therefore, delivered to ſome ſailors, by his parents, 
as ſoon as he was born, who conveyed him to the ifland of Leſbos, 
where he was privately educated at the expence of his country, 
which had ſo great an intereſt in keeping him at a diſtance. As he 
increaſed in ſtature, his perſon became, at once, comely and robuſt ; 
and he excelled in all exerciſes, that render the body agile and 
' ſtrong ; he alſo applied, with great genius and taſte, to: ſcience, and 
the polite arts: but no people would ſuffer him to continue among 
them. The prediction of the oracle concerning him, became gene- 
rally known, and he was ſoon diſcovered wherever he went: kings 
were every where jealous, leſt he ſhould ſupplant. them in the 
throne ; and thus, he became a fugitive from his youth, wander- 
ing about from country to country, without finding any place in 
which he might be allowed to remain. He has viſited nations very 
remote from his own ; but the ſecret of his birth, and the oracle 
concerning him, is diſcovered as ſoon as he arrives. He endea- 
vours to conceal himſelf, wherever he comes, by entering into 
ſome obſcure claſs of life ; but he is ſoon diſcovered, by his ſupe- 
riour talents for war, literature, and government, which break our 
with irreſiſtible ſplendor, notwithſtanding his efforts to repreſs 
them. In every country, he is ſurprized into the exertion of his 
abilities, by ſome unforeſeen occaſion ; and theſe, at once, make 
him known to the public. His merit is his misfortune; for this, 
he is feared wherever he is known, and excluded from every 
country where he would reſide: it is his deſtiny, to be every where 
eſteemed, beloved, and admired ; and to be excluded from all civil 
ſocieties upon earth. 


« He is now advanced in years; and yet he has not hitherto been 
able to find any diſtrict, either of Aſia or Greece, where he may 
be permitted to live in unmoleſted obſcurity. He appears to be 
wholly without ambition, and to deſire neither honour nor riches; 
and 
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and if the oracle had not promiſed him royalty, he would think 
himſelf the happieſt of mankind. He indulges no hope of return_ 
ing to his native country ; for he knows, that, to return thither, 


would be to give up every family to mourning and tears. Even 


royalty itſelf, for which he ſuffers, is not deſirable in his opinion: 


he is fulfilling the condition upon which it is to be acquired, in 


ſpight of himſelf ; and, impelled by an unhappy fatality, he per- 
ſues it from kingdom to kingdom, while. it flies like a ſplendid- 
illuſion before him, as it were to ſport with. his diſtreſs, and con- 


tinue an idle chaſe, till life itſelf ſhall have loſt its value with its. 


uſe. How fatal a. gift is reſerved tor him by the Gods! How has 


it embittered thoſe hours, which youth would have devoted to joy! 
and how has it aggravated. the infirmities of age, when the only 


felicity of wearied nature is reſt! 


« He is. now going, continued the old mariner, to Thrace, in 
ſearch of ſome rude and lawleſs ſavages, whom he may collect 


into a ſociety, civilize, and govern for a certain time; that thus» 


having accompliſhed the oracle, the moſt flouriſhing ſtate may 
admit him without fear. If he ſucceeds in this deſign, he will 
immediately retire to a village in Caria ; and apply himſelf wholly 
to his favourite employment, agriculture, He is a' wiſe man, 


his defires are moderate, he fears the Gods, and he knows man- 


kind; and though he does not think them worthy of eſteem, can 
live peaceably among them. Such is the account that I have heard. 


of the ſtranger, after whom you enquire.” 


TeLEMACHUS, While he was attending to this narrative, often 
turned his eyes towards the ſea, which began to be troubled: the 
wind now ſwelled the ſurface into waves, which, breaking again t 
the rocks, whitened them with foam. The man obſerved it; and, 
turning * to TeLEMACHus, © I muſt be gone, ſaid he, or my 

| companions 
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companions will ſail without me.” He then ran towards the veſſel, 


the mariners hurried on board, and a confuſed clamour echoed 
along the ſhore. 


The ftranger, whom they called Cleomenes, had wandered about 
in the middle of the iſland; and, climbing to the ſummit of many 
of the rocks, had eyed the boundleſs diffuſion of waters around 
him, with a fixed and mournful attention. TELEMAcnvs had till 


kept ſight of him, and remarked him in every ſituation ; not with 


an idle curioſity, for his heart melted, with compaſſion, for a man, 
who, though virtuous, was wretched, and a fugitive; formed for 
great atchievements, yet condemned to be the ſport of fortune, 
and a firanger to his country. „I, ſaid he to himſelf, may, per- 
haps, once more ſee Ithaca ; but the return of this Cleomenes to 
Phrygia, is impoſſible.” Thus TerzMAcavs received comfort, from 


contemplating the miſery of a man more wretched than himſelf. 


The ſtranger no ſooner perceived his veſſel ready to fail, than he 


ruſhed down the craggy ſides of the rock, with as much agility 


and ſpeed, as Apollo bounds, from precipice to precipice, in the 
foreſts of Lycia, when, with his filver hair gathered in a knot 
behind him, he perſues the ſtags and the boars, that fly from rhe 
terrors of his bow in vain. When the ſtranger was on board, and 
his veſſel, dividing the waves, became gradually more diſtant from 
the ſhore, the heart of TexLEMAacnvs died within him; he felt the 
keeneſt aſlliftion, without knowing the cauſe; the tears flowed 
unbidden from his eyes, and he found n ſo . as to 
weep. 

In the mean time, the mariners of Salentum, overcome with 
Farigue were ſtretched upon the ou near the beach in a pro- 


7 | found 
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found fleep, A ſweet inſenſibility was diffuſed through every 
nerve; and the ſecret but powerful influence of Mixzrva had, 
in full. day, ſcattered over them the dewy poppies of the night. 
TELEMACHUS was aſtoniſhed to ſee the Salentines thus reſign them- 
ſelves to ſleep, while the Phzacians, ever active and vigilant, had 
improved the gale; yet he was more intent upon watching their 
veſſel, which was now fading from his fight in the horizon, than 


upon recalling his mariners to their duty. A ſecret and irreſiſt- 


ible ſenſe of aſtoniſhment and concern, kept his eyes fixed upon 
the bark that had left the iſland, and of which the fails only could 
be ſeen, which, by their whiteneſs, were juſt diftinguiſhed from 


the azure of the ſea. MENTOR called to him, but he was deaf to 


the voice: his faculties ſeemed to be ſuſpended, as in a trance ; 
and he had no more the poſſeſſion of himſelf, than the frantic vo- 
taries of Bacchus, when, graſping the Thyrſis in their hands, the 
ravings of their frenzy are reechoed from the banks of the Hebrus, 
and the rude acclivities of Iſmarus and Rhodope. | 


At length, however, the faſcination was ſuſpended ; and, reco- 
vering his recollection, he again melted into tears. I do not 
wonder, ſaid Mex TOR, my dear TELEMACnvs, to ſee you weep; for 
the cauſe of your trouble, though to you a ſecret, is known to me. 
Nature is the Divinity that ſpeaks within you; it is her influence 
that you feel; and, at her touch, your heart has melted. A ſtran- 
ger has filled your breaſt with emotion : that ſtranger is the great 
ULyssEs. What the Phæacian has told you concerning him, under 
the name of Cleomenes, is nothing more than a fiction, invented 
more effectually to conceal his return to Ithaca, whither he is now 
going: he is already near the port; and the ſcenes, fo long deſired, 


are at length given to his view. You have ſeen him as it was once 
foretold you, but have not known him: the time is at hand, when 


you ſhall ſee N again; when you ſhall know him, and be known 
by 
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by him: but the Gods would permit this, only in Ithaca. His 
heart did not ſuffer leſs emotion than yours: but he is too wiſe to 
truſt any man with his ſecret, while it might expoſe him to the 
treachery and inſults of the pretenders to PentLoes. Your father 
ULyssts is the wiſeſt of mankind; his heart is an unfathomable 
depth; his ſecret lies beyond the line of ſubtilty and fraud: he is 
the Friend of truth, he ſays nothing that is falſe; but, when it is 
neceſſary, he conceals what is true: his wiſdom is, as it were, a 
ſeal upon his lips, which is never broken, but for an important 
purpoſe: he ſaw you, he ſpoke to you, yet he concealed himſelf 
from you: what a conflict muſt he have ſuſtained, what anguiſh 
muſt he have felt! Who can wonder at his dejection and forrow!” 


During this diſcourſe, TeLeMacavs ſtood fixed in aſtoniſhment, 
and at length burſt into tears: his wonder was mingled with the 
tendereſt and deepeſt diſtreſs ; and it was long before the ſighs, thar 
ſtruggled in his boſom, would permit a reply. At length he cried 
out, O my dear Mentor! there was, indeed, in this ſtranger, 
fomething that controlled all my heart; ſomething that attracted 
and melted me; a powerful influence without a name! But, if 
you knew him, why did you not tell me, before he departed, that 
he was UrLyssts? and why did you not ſpeak to him yourſelf, and 
acquaint him that he was not concealed from you? What do theſe 
myſteries conceal? Is it, that I ſhall be wretched for ever! Will 
the Gods, in their anger, doom me to the torments of Tantalus, 
whole burning lips a deluſive ſtream approaches for ever, and for 
ever flies! O my father! haſt thou eſcaped me for ever! perhaps 
I ſhall ſce thee no more; perhaps the ſuirors of PExELoyE may 
take thee in the ſnares, which they ſpread for me! O had I fol 
lowed thee; then, if life had been denied us, we might at leaſt 
have died together! O Ur.yssrs, ULyssts, if thou ſhalt eſcape 
another ſhipwreck, which, from the perſevering malice of for- 


rune, 
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tune, there is reaſon to doubt; I fear, leſt thou ſhouldſt meet, at 
Ithaca, as diſaſtrous a fate, as Agamemnon at Mycene. But where- 
fore, O my dear MzxTox ! did you envy my good fortune? why 
have I not already embraced my father? why am I not now with 
him, in the port of Ithaca; why not fighting at his fide, and 
ee e eee eee 


« Let me now, my dear TELAMACHOS. ſaid Mx rox with a ſmile, 
ſhew thee to thyſelf; and thus acquaint thee with the weakneſs of 
mankind. To-day, you are inconſolable, becauſe you have ſeen 
your father without knowing him; but what would you have 
given, yeſterday, to know that he was not dead! To-day, your 
own eyes aſſure you, that he lives; and this aſſurance, which 

ſhould tranſport you with joy, overwhelms you with diſtreſs. Thus 
do mankind, by the perverſe depravity of their nature, eſteem that 
which they have moſt deſired, as of no value, the moment it is 
poſſeſſed ; and torment themſelves, with fruitleſs withes, for that 
which is beyond their reach. It is to exerciſe your patience, that 
the Gods thus hold you in ſuſpenſe. You conſider this time as 
loſt, but be aſſured that it is, more than any other, improved. The 
diſtreſs which you now ſuffer, will exerciſe you in the practice 
of that virtue, which is of more importance than all others, to 
thoſe who are born to command. Without patience, you can be 
maſter neither of others nor yourſelf. Impatience, which appears 
to be the force and vigour of the ſoul, is, indeed, a weakneſs ; the 
want of fortitude to ſuffer pain. He, that knows not how to wait 
for good, and to endure evil, is ſubject to the ſame imbecillity, as 
he that cannat keep a ſecret ; they both want power to reſtrain the 
firſt impulſe of the mind ; and reſemble a charioteer, whoſe hand 
has not ſtrength to reſtrain his impatient courſers, in their head- 
long ſpeed ; they diſdain the bridle, they ruſh forward with un- 
governed fury, the chariot i 1s overturned, and the feeble driver is 
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cruſhed under the wheels. An impatient man is thus precipitate | 
to ruin, by the violence of impetuous and ungoverned defire. The 


more elevated his ſtation, the more fatal his impatience: he waits 


for nothing, he deſpiſes deliberation, and takes all things, as it 
were, by ſtorm ; every enjoyment is a violence and an injury; he 
breaks down the branches, to gather the fruit before it is ripe; 
he forces the door, rather than wait till it is opened ; and reſolves: 
to reap, when the prudent huſbandman would ſow : all his ations 
are precipitate, and out of ſeaſon; all that he does, therefore, is 
done amiſs, and muſt be futile and tranſient as his own deſires. 
Such are the extravagant projects of a man, who vainly imagines 
that he can do all things ; and abandon himſelf to every impatient - 
wiſh, that prompts him to abuſe his power. Your patience is 
thus tried, my dear TELEMAcnvs, that you may learn to be pa- 
tient; and, for this cauſe, the Gods have given you up to the 
caprices of fortune, and ſuffered you to be ftill a wanderer, to 
whom all things are uncertain. Every object of your hope has 
juſt appeared and vaniſhed, like the fleeting images of a dream 
when the ſlumbers of the night are paſt, to apprize you, that the 
bleſſings, which we imagine to be within our graſp, elude us, and 
diſappear in a moment. The beſt precepts of the wiſe Ur yssxs, 
would inſtruct you leſs than his abſence, and the nin wien, 
while you ſought him, you have endured.” “ 


MzxTox then determined to bring the patience of TzLEMAcuus 
to another trial, yet more ſevere than any that were paſt; at the 
moment, therefore, when the young hero was urging the mariners 
to ſet ſail without delay, MenTor ſuddenly ſtopped him, and pro- 
poſed that they ſhould offer a ſolemn ſacrifice to Minzzva upon 
the beach. TELEMAcnvs conſented, without remonſtrance or com 
plaint ; two altars of turf were immediately prepared, the incenſe 
{moked, and the blood of the victims was ſhed : the youth looked 
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| up to Heaven, with a ſigh of tenderneſs and devotion ; and acknow- 
ledged the powerful protection of the Goddeſs. 


| As ſoon as the ſacrifice was ended, he followed Mx ron into the 

darkeſt receſs of a neighbouring wood; and here, he ſuddenly 
perceived the countenance of his friend aſſume a new form: the 
- wrinkles diſappeared, as the ſhadows of the night vaniſh, when 
the roſy fingers of Aurora throw back the portals of the Eaſt, and 
kindle the horizon with the beams of day; his eyes, which were 
keen and hollow, changed to a celeſtial blue, and ſparkled with 
divine radiance ; his beard, griſled and neglected, totally vaniſhed ; 
and the ſight of TETLEMACH¹H¹Us was dazzled by new features, which 
were, at once, mild and awful, lovely and majeſtic. He beheld 
the countenance of a woman, ſoft and delicate as the leaves of a 
flower juſt opening to the ſun, and blooming with the tints both 
of the lilly and the roſe; it was diſtinguiſhed by the ineffable 
beauty of eternal youth, and the eaſy dignity of familiar great- 
neſs: her flowing hair impregnated the gale with ambroſial 
odours ; and her robes ſhone with a various and vivid ſplendor, 
like the clouds of heaven; which the ſun diverſifies and irradiates 
with his earlieſt light. The Divinity was no longer ſupported by 
the earth, but reclined upon the air, in which the floated like a 
bird in its flight: in her hand was the ſhining lance, at which 
nations tremble, and Mars himſelf becomes ſenſible to fear: her 
voice was ſweet and placid, but penetrating and ſtrong ; her words 
\ Pierced the heart of TeLEMacnvs like ſhafts of fire, and thrilled 
him with a kind of delicious pain: upon her helmet, appeared 
the ſolitary bird of Athens ; and her dreadful zgis glittered upon 
her breaſt. By theſe charadteriſtics, Ter2MAcuvs knew, that he 
beheld Mix ERVA. 


« And is it thou thyſelf, ſaid he, O Goddeſs! who, for the lcve 
that thou beareſt to ULysses, haſt vouchſafed guidance and pro- 
tection to his ſon!” He would have ſaid more, but his voice failed 

Nan 2 | him; 
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him; and the thoughts that ruſhed, with impetuous tumult, from 
his heart, his tongue laboured to expreſs in vain: he was over- 
whelmed by the preſence of the Divinity, like a man who is op- 
preſſed, to the loſs of breath, in a dream, and who, although 

agonized with an effort to ſpeak, can articulate nothing, 


At length the Goddeſs addreſſed him in theſe words:“ Hear 
me, O ſon of UL yssts, for the laſt time! I have, hitherto, favoured 
no mortal, with ſuch inſtruction as I have vouchſafed to thee. In 
countries unknown, in ſhipwreck, in battle, in every ſituation of 
danger and diſtreſs, by which the heart of man can be tried, I have 
been thy protection. For thee, I have illuſtrated, by experiment, 
all maxims of government, both falſe and true; and I have im- 
proved, not thy misfortunes only, but even thy faults, into wiſdom. 
Who can govern, that has never ſuffered ; who can avoid error, 
but by experience of its evil? Thou haſt filled earth and ocean 
with diſaſtrous adventures, like thy father; and art now . worthy 
to follow him to Ithaca, where he is this moment arrived, and 
whither thy paſſage is ſhort and eaſy. In battle, let thy ſtation be 
at his ſide ; obey him with implicit reverence ; and let the meaneſt 
ſubject learn his duty from thy example. He will give Antiope to 
thy wiſhes: in this alliance thy object was rather merit than 
beauty, and it ſhall be happy. When thou ſhalt be inveſted with 
ſovereign power, let it be thy only ambition, to reſtore the golden 
age: let thy ear be open to all, but thy confidence reſtrained to 
few: truſt not implicitly to thy own virtue, or thy own wiſdom : 
fear ro deceive thyſelf ; but fear not, that others ſhould know thou 
haſt been deceived, Love thy people; and neglect nothing, that 
may inſpire them with love of thee: thoſe, whom love cannot 
influence, mult be ruled by fear; but this expedient, like a vio- 
lent and dangerous remedy, ſhould always be uſed with reluctance, 
Undertake nothing, of which thou haſt not conſidered the. moſt 
remote conſequences : look ſteadily at the future, whatever evils 


it 
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it may preſent; for true courage conſiſts in the anticipation and 
contempt of neceſſary danger: he who will not voluntarily look 


danger in the face, will ſhrink from the ſight, when it is obtruded 


upon him: he only is wiſe and brave, who willingly looks on all 
that can be ſeen, who ſhuns all that can be ſhunned, and meets 
that which is inevitable with equanimity. Avoid luxury, profuſion, 
and pomp, and place thy glory in ſimplicity: let thy virtues be 
the ornaments of thy perſon and thy palace ; let theſe be the guard 
that ſurrounds thee ; and let thy example teach the world, in what 
honour conſiſts. Let it be conſtantly preſent to thy mind, that 
kings reign not for their own glory, but for the good of their 
people: the virtues, and the vices of kings, entail happineſs or 
miſery upon mankind, to the remoteſt generations; and a bad 
reign ſometimes produces calamity for an age. Above all, guard 
againſt thy humour; that peculiarity of diſpoſition, which, inde- 
pendent both of the paſſions and reaſon, diſtinguiſhes man- 
kind from each other; that capricious principle, which chuſes 
and rejects, loves and hates, approves and condemns, not in 
conſequence of qualities in the object, but propenſities in the 
mind. This humour is a boſom enemy, which every man is 
condemned to carry with him to the grave: it will enter into all 
thy councils; and, if indulged, will certainly pervert them: it 
will prevent thee from improving opportunities of advantage; it 
will prefer ſhadows to the ſubſtance, and determine important 
affairs by petty conſiderations ; it obſcures talents, depreſſes cou- 
rage, and renders a man feeble, inconſtant, odious, and con- 
temptible: againit this enemy, be continually upon the guard. 
Let the fear of the Gods, O TeLExacnuvs, be the ruling paſlion of 
thy heart: keep it ſacred in thy boſom, as thy deareſt treaſure ;, 
for with this thou ſhale poſſeſs wiſdom and jultice, tranquillity and 


joy, unpolluted pleaſure, genuine freedom, peaceful affluence, 
and ſpotleſs glory. 


© I now 
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« I now leave thee, O ſon of ULyssts! But, fo long as thou 
ſhalt feel the want of my wiſdom, my wiſdom ſhall remain with 
thee. It is now time, that thou ſhouldſt walk by the light of thy 
own mind: I withdrew from thee in Egypt and at Salentum, that 
I might reconcile thee to the want of that aſſiſtance and comfort, 
which I afforded, by degrees, as a mother weans an infant from 
the breaſt, when it is no longer neceſſary to indulge him with milk, 
and he is able to ſubſiſt upon coarſer food !” 


Such was the laſt counſel of MixzxRVvA to Teremacuuvs! And, 
while her voice yet vibrated on his ear, he perceived her riſe ſlowly 
from the earth; and, a cloud of intermingled azure and gold ſur- 
rounding her, ſhe diſappeared. Teremacaxus ſtood a moment 
aſtoniſhed and entranced; then ſighing, proſtrated himſelf upon 
the ground, and ſtretched out his hands towards Heaven. After 
this homage was paid, he aroſe, awakened his companions, haſtened 
their departure, arrived in Ithaca, and found his father under the 
friendly roof of his faithful Eumenes. 


The END of the TWENTY-FOURTH BOOK. 
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